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MEAT PACKERS RALLY ONCE MORE 





Tenth Annual Convention at St. Louis Has an Attendance of Over Five Hundred 
and a Fine Spirit is Manifested 


FELLOWSHIP A VALUABLE BY-PRODUCT OF THESE GATHERINGS 





The tenth annual convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association was held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
11, 12 and 13, 1915. 

It was as largely attended as any meeting since the form- 
ing of the Association, with perhaps a single exception. This 
was all the more notable, since the meeting was held away 
from what is generally looked upon as the packinghouse 
center of the country. 

In the ten years of the Association's life but two meetings 
One was at Washing- 


ton—when members of Congress and Governmental authori- 


have been held outside of Chicago. 


ties at large discovered by personal observation that packers 
did not wear horns and a tail! The other one was this 1915 
meeting at St. Louis. 

The fact, therefore, that more than five hundred mem- 
bers of the trade attended this year’s convention was 
significant. It indicated that the convention and not the con- 
vention place was the attraction—though St. Louis surely 
It showed that the trade 
realizes the value of a vearly getting-together, no matter 


proved to be a star attraction! 


where it is that they get together. 

What is more, it showed a growing realization of what 
might be called the chief ethical value of these conventions. 
It showed that the trade has come to value fellowship as an 
asset in business. “Association’’ has come to mean more 
than merely the last word in an organization’s title. 

Ever since the American Meat Packers’ Association was 
organized the notion has been persistent in the minds of out- 
siders—especially in the suspicious minds of daily press 
writers—that the Association was formed for the purpose of 
“fixing prices,” or combining to regulate supply, or some- 
thing else equally reprehensible in the opinion of the 
“uplifters.” Let them study the records as closely as they 
will, year after year, yet they seem unable to get that idea 
out of their heads. 





Anyone who has had anything to do with A. M. P. A. 
The packitighouse 
It couldn’t if it 
And it doesn’t want to because it doesn’t have to! 
The formation of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion served to introduce to eath other men who in a majority 
The packer found his com- 
petitor a good business man and a good neighbor and a good 
fellow—worth knowing, and worth dealing with. 

At first the trading opportunities of these annual gather- 
ings seemed to stand out strongest. It was a great chance 
to talk business, not only between packers, but between 
packer and supply dealer, or packer and middleman. There- 
fore many came, and still come, to the yearly meetings for 
this purpose. 


conventions must simile at this deliision. 
industry doesn't do business that way. 
wanted to. 


of cases had been strangers. 


But the fellowship phase of the convention has been 
growing in importance. The value of acquaintanceship, of 
renewing the old associations and strengthening the social 
bonds of the trade, is being more strongly realized. There 
are 52 weeks in which to do business, but only 3 days in 
the vear when an A. M. P. A. member can see all or most of 
his trade friends together. 

Indeed, so strong has this feeling become that many of 
the convention “regtlars’’ avoid the transaction of business 
at convention season. “I come here once a year to meet my 
said a trade leader at St. Louis. “I could do lots 
of business, but I won’t. It is worth more to me to renew 
I simply won't talk shop!” 

That is the attitude of many, and that is one of the 
reasons for the continuing success of A. M. P. A. conven- 
tions, no matter where they are held. Of course, there is 
no law against doing business at conventions! In fact, many 
come chiefly for that purpose, and because they can combine 
business and pleasure admirably at this time. This oppor- 
tunity is of great value to many in the trade, and not to be 
overlooked. 


friends,” 


old associations. 
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But the tendency is to emphasize the purely social side of 
these meetings, and this tendency has had and will continue 
to have splendid results, practical results. 

No place or occasion was better suited for such purpose 
than St. Louis or the St. Louis programme. The 
Missourians set a standard of entertainment which it will be 
difficult to follow and almost impossible to excel. It was 
just the right blending of the grave and the gay, with inter- 
mittent flashes of sense and nonsense, wisdom one minute 
and fooling the next—but each in its proper place, and 
achieving the intended effect. 

In his welcoming address Mayor Kiel of St. Louis re- 
ferred lightly to an odor wafted across the river which re- 
minded St. Louisians of the meat industry. Whatever may 
have been the bad odor in St. Louis before the packers got 
there, there was certainly a mighty pleasant odor through- 
and at the finish! And to the St. Louis 
entertainers and the fine way in which they served up treat 


out the meeting 


after treat for the visitors was traced the origin of that 
pleasant perfume. 

The programme of the business sessions was of a high 
order, and those who did not hear the speakers in the con- 
vention hall should read what they have to say in this Con- 
vention Number of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
The topics are of vital interest, the treatment is practical 
and there is none of it that an up-to-date packer can afford 
to let slip in one ear and out of the other. 

The Association in its attention to 
The 
British interference with American export meat trade of 
course attracted much attention. 


resolutions called 
several matters of serious importance at this time. 


The newspapers seized on 
this for ready comment, and for once seemed inclined to take 
an attitude of sympathy with the meat industry. 

The question of livestock disease and its effect on the 
meat supply is of as serious importance to consumers as to 
packers. Dr. Ditewig of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry gave the convention some valuable information on 
this point. 

In connection with losses from disease protest was 
rightly made against the action of the Federal government 
in paying farmers for animals seized and condemned, but 
refusing to pay packers for 
similar circumstances. 


condemnation losses under 

The fact that many departments of the government 
actually buy uninspected meat products was a surprise to 
many of those present, and a resolution of protest on the 
subject went through unanimously. 


A pleasant incident was the fraterna] feeling shown be- 
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tween packers and retailers. The Master Butchers of 
America did a gracious thing in sending a big basket of 
flowers to the convention hall with their compliments. Both 
President Gallagher, of the St. Louis Master Butchers, and 
Mr. Charles G. Deibel, of the National Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation—himself a retail butcher also—made the happiest 
sort of an impression in their remarks before the meeting. 

The splendid impression left in the mind of everyone 
who attended the meeting, by reason of the unbounded and 
delightful hospitality of the St. Louis hosts, sends the Asso- 
ciation out on its new year with a hurrah! It was the 
unanimous verdict that “We had the best time ever!” 

And along with that elation over the entertainment was 
a solid satisfaction that the Association is constantly ‘“‘on the 
job” looking after the interests of its members and of the 
trade at large, and that it GETS RESULTS! 

President Felin and Secretary McCarthy and the other 
retiring officers had reason to be proud of the record of 
the year. The new officers—including the perennial and 
indispensable Secretary—enter upon their terms of office 
with a lot of hard work ahead of them, but with success in 
sight if they have the co-operation of the Association and of 
the trade as they should have it. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Fred 
Louis Mo. 

Vice President—Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary—George L. McCarthy, The National Pro- 
visioner, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Max N. Agger, J. C. Roth Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O. 

Executive Committee—Fred R. Burrows, G. H. Ham- 
mond Company, Chicago, IIl., Chairman. 

Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Company, Baltimore, 
Md. 

George Heil, Heil Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. G. Agar, Dunlevy Packing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Oscar G. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chicago, II. 


Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


John Theurer, 
Cleveland, O. 


John M. Danahy, Danahy Packing Company, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


K. Frederick Pfund, G. F. Pfund & Sons, Philadelphia, 


Krey, Krey Packing Company, St. 


Theurer-Norton Provision Company, 


Pa. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, October 11, 1915, 1:30 P. M. 


The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association was 
called to order at the appointed hour by the 
President, John J. Felin, who said: 

It is my privilege and pleasure to intro- 
duce to you today the Honorable Henry W. 
Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis, who will address 
you. (Applause.) 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


MAYOR KIEL: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: It is a great pleasure 
to me to be here and welcome you on behalf 
of the city of St. Louis. St. Louis is proud 


and feels proud when we have visitors to 
come and see some of the things that we 
want to particularly boast of; and when we 
are strong enough and present a sufficient 
front to induce the meat packers to come to 
St. Louis, we feel particularly honored. 

We have some little things that disturb us 
occasionally, and one of them that originates 
from packing plants is the odor that we get 
from East St. Louis. But inasmuch as you 
are here in person today and tomorrow, and 
probably longer, we are willing to overlook 
that odor during the time that you may 
honor us with your presence here in the city 
of St. Louis, and we assure you that from 
an official standpoint there will be no par- 
ticular objection. 

I am glad, very glad, indeed, that you have 


selected St. Louis as your meeting place. 1 
am told that this is the first time you: have 
ever met in the city of St. Louis, and that 
this is your tenth annual convention; and 
while I may be inclined to think you did not 
treat us well before, by not coming here, 
yet we will forgive you for that and will 
just give you a. good time while you are 
here. ; : 

I want.to remind you, gentlemen, that we 
are the fourth city -in manufacturing and 
population, and that if we are not the largest 
city, yet we are the best. (Applause.) And 
before you leave here, I know that your 
Entertainment Committee will have fully 
convince you-that we are the best city, and 
that we have the most'to offer that will in- 
terest you. 








OX 


Changes in the Packing Industry. 

The packing industry is one that has 
changed very materially since the time when 
1 was a boy. I remember particularly the 
neighborhood in which I lived we had a num- 
ber of slaughter houses. I see one man here 
who has grown old in the business, I knew 
him when I was a boy, and he was then an 
old man. (Langhter.) I refer to Mr. Gustav 
Bischoff. 

And it was not considered a healthy neigh- 
borhood to live in unless there was a slaughter 
house around. You could always tell there 
was a slaughter house because you would 
find around a slaughter house there was 2 
most thickly populated territory, and then 
we did not complain so much about slaughter 
}ouse odors because we thought it was just 
a natural consequence, that you could not get 
away from that condition. But today, with 
the improved methods and the large amount 
of capital invested, the packers have been 
enabled to do away very largely with what 
was then not called « nuisance. 

Great strides have been made, the industry 
has grown in such proportions that it 1s 
hardly conceivable, and yet if it had not 
been for the industry which you gentlemen 
represent, with the thickly populated con- 
dition of the country today, it would be hard 
for all the people to get meat food if they 
had to go back to the old methods. I know 
the poorer classes would suffer a great deal 
of hardship. 

So that all your industry—outside of the 
high prices—has done a great deal towards 
helping along humanity. But I guess, if we 
put our faith in the Lord, perhaps that will 
be taken care of sometime also. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, while you are here in St. 
Louis 1 want you to have one of the best 
times you have ever had. I want you, when 
you go back to your cities and homes, to 
sing our praises. We have many things here 
which I think will interest you. Among them 
I might mention right now that we have the 
largest brewery you will find in the coun- 
try. Possibly some of you gentlemen ex 
pect to visit that brewery. I hope you will 
do so. I might mention many other interest- 
ing and attractive things here in the city, 
and I hope you will avail yourselves of an 
opportunity to see many of these things. 

{ would like very much to be with you at 
some future but I am going to go 
up to one of our neighboring cities, the little 
village of Chicago, to attend a convention 
of the Jovians, and expect to have a good 
time while there. But while you are here | 
trust you will avail yourselves of everything 
we have to offer, and when you go away feel 
you have had a good time, and if you should 
happen to get into trouble, call on the Mayor 
or the Acting Mayor, and he will be glad to 
render any assistanee that he possibly can. 
(Applause. ) I am sure that none of you 
will regret being here. I thank you. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

PRESIDENT FELIN: 


my\ annual report. 


The President s Address 


It gives me great pleasure as President 


session, 


1 will now present 


Gentlemen 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association, and mem- 
ber from the City of Bretherly Loge, to meet you all 
again and weleome you to our Wth Annual Conven 
tion in this fair city of St. Louis, and may the spirit 
inseparably connected with the name of Philadelphia 
be the prevailing spirit of this Convention, the | irit 
of brotherly loye. 

When danger 
when help Is needed or when anything may be accom- 
plised for the common good, let us stand together as 


threatens, when injustice is done, 


brothers should. 


I will not dwell on what has been accomplished 
by the Assocition during the past year; that is cov 
ered by the reports of our committees. But I desire 


to say a few words on two topics of vital interest 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease during the past 
year, and on the export situation. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Losses. 


The recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was 
widespread and enteiled great loss and expense to the 
packers amd the farmers. ‘The farmers have been 
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compensated for their losses, but the packers’ claims 
for compensation remain unpaid. 


It was understood at the beginning of the outbreak 


that the Federal Bureau would pay half of the value 
of all the animals condemned, and the State the 
ether half. The animals were condemned subject to 
this understanding, but after a period of about two 
months the Department of Agriculture notified all 
packers under Federal inspection that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would not pay for animals re- 
ceived and condemned in an official establishment as 


the meat inspection law of Act of Congress, June 30, 


that official 


losses of condemnation. 


1906, specifically states establishments 


must bear 
as these losses 
the 


usual course of business, 


This is manifestly unfair, were not 


sustained, as contemplated under meat inspection 


act, in the but as the result 


of an epidemic, and the animals were condemned for 


the public welfare. If the farmer is paid for the 
ioss of his animals, the packer should be paid also 
for the same reason 

The interpretation of the Meat Inspection Law that 
compensates the farmer and the owner of an unin 


the foot-and- 
official 
endeavor to 


spected establishment for losses due to 


mouth disease, penalizes the owners of estab- 


the 


government 


with law and 
The 
a reward to the farmer and to the uninspected plant 


stock, 


lishments who comply 


protect the public practically pays 


which has diseased but penalizes the inspected 


establishment for 


assisting in 


the eradication of sych 


disease 





JOUN J. FELIN 
(J. J. Felin & Co., Inec., Philadelphia, Ia.) 
President of the Association 
The foot-and-mouth disease has not been entirely 
stamped out, and may become epidemic at any time, 


and it should be this 


members individually to enlist the aid of the Depart- 


the aim of Association and its 
men of Agriculture and of their Congressmen to secure 
the official 


bearing foot-and-mouth 


an amendment to law exempting estab 


lishments from losses due to 


epidemics, and a special reimburse 


them for their losses during the late epidemic, which 
the Federal 


apprepriatieon to 


Government is at least morally bound 
to par. 

During an epidemic all public stock yards should be 
cleaned and disinfected promptly, in order to give the 


farmer, shipper and Eastern packer a square deal. 


The British Meat Seizures. 

The confiscation of packing house products consigned 
to neutral countries by the English Government under 
the the the 
English they the 
and 
and 
Yonti- 
ment. Every member should use his influence in every 


orders-in-council, 
Prize 


and recent decision of 
that forfeit to 
has had a demoralizing effect on prices 


business, 


Court are 
Crowa, 
and cause tremendous losses to holders 


producers of provisions usually exported to the 


honorable way to protect our trade with neutral coun- 
tries, as you affected if you do 
not export. 

The administration of the Meat Inspection Law is 
being perfected and is proceeding more smoothly, and 


are indirectly even 
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the inspected establishments are producing 
cleanest and healthiest meat in the world. 
that 


criminated 


now 


the 
But I feel 
official establishments are being dis- 


owners of 
against by the regulation 
the provisions of the 
Law relative to interstate shipment. 
not the farm, will 
packinghouse. 


which exempts 


furmers from Meat Inspection 
If animals are 
diseased on not 


the 


they be found 


diseased in 


Farms Should Be Cleaned Up. 
Tuberculosis seems to be increasing ameng hogs and 
cattle, the millions of 
dollars during the period of a year. This condition 
exists because farm buildings are unsanitary and dairy 


loss to packers amounting to 


herds are infected. Every effort should be made to 
induce the Federal and State authorities to clean up 
the farms. 

Each individual member should make an earnest 
effort to bring this about Believe me, my friends, 
it is a work worth while. It will reduce your con 


demnation losses; 
will 


each year through 


and what is infinitely more import 
thousands of which 


the ravages of the great 


ant, it save valuable lives 


are lost 
white plague contracted from eating unhealthy dairy 
products. 


Help the Department of Agriculture. 


Do not blame the Department of Agriculture for all 


your troubles It is doing a great work and dcing 
it well, and it can be your greatest help and best 
friend. It cannet extend its work without increased 


Help it by appeals to 


your Congressmen throughout the country. 


appropriations. to secure them 


The money 


appropriated will be wisely expended, and will be 
returned to the people many times through the con- 
servation of meat supplies and the conservation of 


life 
united effort is 


human Remember that persistent individual and 


to secure results. 


necessary 


Attempt to Raise Freight Rates. 


1 desire to call your attention to the attempt of 


the railroads to extort $20,000,000 in additional freight 
rates livestock 
We vigorously 


from the and packinghouse 
to the Interstate Com- 
unreasonable 
aml we expect a favorable decision, not only 
interest but in that of the consumer. 


In conclusion, I again express my pleasure in being 


industry. 
have protested 


merece Commission against this demand. 


in our 
own 


with you, and hope that we may all meet at 
our next annual convention, healthier, happier and 
more prosperous than ever. 


Reading of Minutes. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next thing on the 
programme is the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, and a motion to dispense 
with the reading of the minutes, I think 
would be in order. 

[On motion duly made, seconded and voted 
upon, it was ordered that the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting be dispensed 
with.] 


Greetings from American Association of 
Refrigeration. 
THE SECRETARY: With your permis- 
sion, I would here like to make an announce- 
ment :This is a telegram, dated Chicago, Oc- 


tober 11, addressed to the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, Planters Hotel, St. 
Louis: “The American Association of Re- 
frigeration extends to the American Meat 


Packers’ Association hearty congratulations 
upon its tenth annual convention, and offers 
earnest co-operation in any line of activity 
within its field of effort. (Signed) Frank A. 
Horne, President.” 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Executive Committee will now be presented 
by Chairman Fred Krey: 


Report of Executive Committee 
To the members of 
Association: 


the American Meat Packers’ 


In closing our ninth year and in entering upon our 


tenth, it is a source of satisfaction to know that the 
past year has been as successful as its predecessors. 


When the Association was first organized it was freely 
predicted in many quarters that it would not live, 
but there is as much need for its existence now as at 
any time in its history. 

Though 


respects, 


the year has been a normal one in many 
there have been puzzling conditions, 
and attempts to lay still further heavy burdens upon 
the packinghouse industry. The Buropean war has 
upset many of the usual channels of trade, both im- 
port and export, and has so changed conditions as to 


some 
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ereate an abnormal demand for some of our products, 
while largely The requirements of 
the situation have been promptly met, without affect- 
the food our 
people and to such of our customers abroad as were 


reducing others. 


ing supply of meat products to own 


in a position to purchase from us. 
Effect of British Seizure of Our Meats. 
The 


our trade is a very serious matter if maintained. 


practical closing of European neutral ports to 
The 


recent decision of the British Prize Court, confiscating 


certain cargoes of meat food products, wiil have a 
very far-reaching effect in this country. 
The loss is not to be measured by the amounts 


involved in the specific cases upon which decision has 
been rendered. If these usual customers are forbidden 
to take our products there will be a resultant surplus 
in this country, which in turn will react upon the live- 
stock 

It naturally 


industry. 
follows 
market 


that, if there is a surplus of 
for it 


market 


livestock, the prices will decline and 


the farmers who expected to their products 
fair price, owing to domestie and foreign condi- 
naturally Should 
discouragement 
the 
serious one to every section of the country. 

It is the packinghouse 


livestock 


ata 


tions, will suffer a_ loss. this be 


severe it may result in to production 


for some time to come, and reaction will be a 


expected by 
likely by the 
ernment 


industry, 
that 
will insist upon our full measure of right to 
with 
that 


and 


very industry, our Govy- 


trade neutral nations without interference 
which is prescribed by international law, 
well 
ecmmitted Anything else in this instance 
will first to the 
dustry, secondly to the livestock industry, and thirdly 


to the entire population. 


any 
except 
and to which our Government as as others have 
themselves. 
mean a 


hardship, packinghouse in 


Railroads Attempt to Raise Freight Rates. 
During the past year there has been the usual sup- 
ply of additional 


proposals 


proposed and 
Chief 
attempt to 


regulatory laws ex- 


pense-carrying against our business. 

these 
the railroad livestock 
packinghouse products 20 to 50 per cent. 


After an 


among was the 


freight 


extremely vigorous 


raise rates upon and 


agitation and an expensive public 


paign extending over several years the railroads con- 


cam 


vineed the business interests generally that they were 


entitled to an increase in freight rates on all com 


modities of about 5 per cent., so as to bring in an 
additional revenue of $50,000,000. The packing in- 
terests, in common with all others, did not oppose 


this increase, believing that the the 


railroads would very materially contribute to the wel 
fare of the 


prosperity of 


entire country. 


The proposed increase was practically granted, but 


the railroads immediately singled out certain indus 
tries for still further increases. Ours was among 
them, and hearings extending over many weeks were 


held by 
A tremendous mass of data 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


and argument was pre- 


pared in opposition to the proposed increases, with 
the result that after several suspensions of both the 
Eastern and Western cases, the Commission decided 


to deny every demand of the railroads in the Western 


ease. Decision in the Dastern case has been post- 
poned until December. As the facts and arguments 
are very similar in both cases it is hoped that the 


Cemmission will make the same decision in the East- 


ern case. 

Had the entire additional demands of the railroads 
been granted there would have been $20,000,000 added 
to the cost of meat production, an amount which is 
of vital interest when that cost 
so greatly increased in the last few years. 


to consumers has 


Proposed Legislation and Livestock Produc- 
tion. 

The has 

generally 


legislation which been 
been 


which 


not 
The wave of food legisla- 
the 
ago left all of the regulatory laws that are necessary 


attempted has 


successful. 


tion passed over country some years 


for the protection of the consumer, and many more 
which only cause confusion, loss and vunnecessary 
expense. To add to them is not as easy a medium 


for riding to popularity as it once was, and legisla- 
tures are inclined to more closely serutinize such pro- 
posed laws than formerly. 

Livestock estimates show that we are in possession 
of practically the same number of meat-food animals 
year ago. This is a souree of satisfaction, at 
least, for the previous ten years had shown an alarm- 
ing decrease. During the last two years the Federal 
government has made an exhaustive study of live- 
stock raising and -meat-distributing conditons, and the 
report of the commission which has been doing this 
work is expected within a short time. The conclu- 


as a 
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sions reached and the recommendations made will be 


awaited with great interest, for our supply of ani- 
mals for meat is far be:ow normal, and a material 
increase within the next few years would be to the 


advantage of the entire country. 


Net Weight Laws in Operation. 


New national and state net weight laws have gone 
into effect with but little friction. The past nine 
years have taught all classes of food officials many 


things regarding the practical operations of a modern 
food 
than 
of opinion the 


factory and new laws are more easily applied 


formerly. Except for a few minor differences 


national law has gone into effect with 


out trouble. This is also true of the state laws, ex 


cept in New York, where the authorities demand that 
shall 
be considered wrapped, and therefore shall be marked. 


meats loosely covered for sanitary purposes only 


Suits to settle the point are pending. 


Menace of Foot-and-Mouth Epidemic. 


During the year there was a most serious outbreak 


of hoof-and-mouth disease in livestock, a fact with 
which you are all painfully familiar. We are glad 
to be able to record, however, that the packers, with- 
out exception, loyally assisted the government in 
stamping out the disease, and at a very large mone 


loss. 


tary 


The same ready response was not forthcoming from 


farmers, however, and in some cases 


their opposition 





FRED KREY 
Pccking Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


(Krey 
l’resident-elect of the Association. 

to government officials went to the point of violence. 
Yet the for 


the government refuses 


every farmer was paid by 


the 


government 
animals destroyed, while 


to pay for animals 
the 


feet 


owned by 


often 


packers, destroyed for 
within a few 
of farmer-owned animals. It is hoped and ex- 
that the will the clear 
injustice of this discrimination between two classes of 
its citizens, 


same purpose and seized 


pected government soon see 


both dependent upon its protection. 


Danger of Disease from Dairy Products. 


The national government has done absolutely noth- 
ing toward the eradication of tuberculosis in livestock, 
though its own officials have made the positive state- 
ment that their investigations have shown that thou- 
sands of human beings die annually from this terrible 
disease through its contraction from eating dairy 
The reports of these government experts 
on milk and butter conditions show an appalling state 
of affairs. 

Congress seems to be afraid to legislate upon the 
subject because of the ‘‘farmer vote.’’ But if the 
people of this country once come to realize that they 
are continually consuming the germs of tuberculosis 
through milk and butter, and that thousands of their 
fellow-beings, principally children, die from this cause, 
and that thousands of others will die if conditions 
are not quickly and radically corrected, there will 
be inspection laws passed which will clean up the 
filthy herds, dairies and creameries. 


products. 


PROVISIONER. 
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As a matter of fact, under the present system of 
inspection there is no incentive for the farmer to hold 
Lack animals, or to make any effort to 
eradicate diseases from his herds, as when they are 
to the market and delivered to packers they 
are paid for in full, whether diseased or not. As you 
know, when are they are 
condemned by the government and destroyed, but the 
packer is the one who suffers the not the 
furmer, who is responsible for it. 

Always knowing that he can get full price for his 


diseased 
sent 
they 


found to be diseased 


loss, and 


animals, regardless of their condition, the farmer 
perpetuates the methods whereby disease is on the 
increase, and both human beings and livestock are 


imenaced by his criminal neglect and carelessness. 
There is also a very serious economic side to this 
question, as it is estimated by the Government that 
the preventable animal diseases amounts to 
more than two hundred and fifty million dollars an- 
nually. This the amount 
from each 


loss by 
enormous sum represents 
meat-food 
officials, as the public 
generally, do not seem to realize what a tremendous 
oss we are incurring through this attitude of sheer 
indifference. 


taken available products year, 


and our Government as well 


In view 
the 


of the wide 
past nine 


activity of 
and 


Association 
the opportunity it 
has afforded us for extending our acquaintance with 


your 
during years, 
each other, your Committee suggests that an earnest 
effort should be made by every member to secure the 
membership of every concern handling meat-food prod- 
ucts, and of those who do business with them in other 
lines, and are therefore eligible to associate member- 

Both their support, which is 
valuable to us both morally and because of the addi- 
tional receipts from dues, and we should have a large 
increase in membership next year. 

The the Government in the 
matter of cereal and sausage, which was taken up on 
uppeal, called for trial in the Federal Circuit 
St. Paul, Minn., on October 5. 
As this report was prepared in advance of that date, 
a verbal report as to its standing will be made at the 
convention. 


ship. classes owe us 


suit brought against 
was 


Court of Appeals in 


We thank you for the confidence you have reposed 
during the past and 


favors for our successors. 


in us year, bespeak the same 
Respectfully submitted, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Executive Commit- 
tee. What is your pleasure? 

{On motion duly made, seconded and voted 
upon, it was ordered that the report of the 
Executive Committee be received and filed.] 

THE PRESIDENT: The next thing on the 
program is the Report of the Committee to 
Confer with the Government Officials, by Mr. 


James S. Agar, Chairman. (Applause.) 
MR. AGAR: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: I think you gentlemen should feel 


highly honored for having received the very 
kind and wholehearted welcome of the Chief 
Executive of this great city of St. Louis. I 
think that we, as the exponents of this pack- 
ing industry of this great country, ourselves 
should feel highly honored to be given the 
key as he has given it to us while we stay 
here. 


Report of Committee to Confer With 
Government Officials 


The year just closed has been one which required 
considerable of the time of your committee for atten- 
tion to the many large and small im- 
portance which are constantly arising, and which you 
cannot handle individually. Some of these are of a 
positive nature, where our interests are involved, and 
others while negative are sometimes equally important 
in prospective action. 

Chief among our problems during the past year 
have been the proposed increases in railroad freight 
rates, and to which your Bxecutive Committee will 
doubtless make reference. This has been a complex 
problem and one which affected the interest of every 
member. We are hoping for a complete denial of 
the unreasonable demand of the railroads. 


matters of 


Dangerous Cold Storage Legislation. 

An attempt was made early in the year to pass a 
national cold storage law which, if enacted as draft- 
ed, would have closed every packinghouse in the 
country. Based upon the hypothesis that the cold 
storage of food products needed regulating, the bill 
was worded without any knowledge of the business 
or its conditions. It is such proposed laws as this 
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that place us in an erroneous light when we oppose 
them, for the impression is sent abroad that we do 
not want to comply with reasonable requirements in 
the consumer’s interest. 

The author of this bill was evidently not aware 
that all meat food products going to interstate trade 
are constantly under government inspection, whether 
in cold storage or not, and regardless of time are im- 
mediately condemned by the inspectors if found unfit 
for human food. This applies to the day of slaughter 
as well as at any later time, and fully covers all in- 
terstate meat-food products in or out of cold storage. 
The bill was not reported out by the Congressional 
committee having it in charge. 

The railroads demanded a ‘‘spotting’’ charge of 
$2.00 per car on livestock and meat-food products, 
though the switches and platforms of privately-owned 
industrial plants relieve railroad terminals of conges- 
tion and the roads of the cost of moving cars. This 
demand vigorously and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided against the railroads. 


was opposed 


Sterilized Meats and Summer Sausage. 
The use 
advantage, 


of sterilized meats has not worked out to 
either to producer or consumer. The re- 
quirements of the regulations are not practicable, and 
the Department of Agriculture has been requested to 
this supply of food may reach the 
consumer under proper supervision and with regard to 
trade demands 


find means whereby 


A regulation on ‘‘summer’’ sausage was announced 
which would have entirely destroyed the growing 
trade in this product, or would have made it impos- 
sible for all but a very few sausage makers to com- 
ply with it, and therefore concentrate the business 
within a very limited number of plants. After pro- 


longed consideration the regulation 
that, even if still irksome, it 
the business. 

In the 


partment of Agriculture 


was changed so 


is possible to continue 
matter of marking links the De 
modified its ruling in the case 
links which were too small to be marked, 
so that the might be placed upon the 
trainers 


sausage 


of sausage 


marks con- 


Expense of Stock Car Fumigation. 

The matter of the of cars engaged in 
the carrying of livestock which had transported cattle 
and other livestock from districts infected 
foot-and-mouth disease was presented. The 
the Department, 


fumigation 


with the 
ruling of 
which was obtained 
tion of this matter to the officials, was that disinfect- 
ing and cleaning of stock cars would not be 


upen presenta- 


required 


of the railroads except on cars which transported 
stock from quarantined districts, or which actually 
contained animals exposed to or infected with the 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

The complaining members were advised to give this 
information to the railroad companies. The matter 


was further 


proposition; the 


considered as an interstate 
had filed 
for the disinfecting 
relief 


commerce 
their tariffs pre- 
and cleaning of 
had, unless 
without the bringing of a forma) 
Interstate Commission 
reasonableness of the charge 


railroads 
scribing charges 


ears, and therefore no could be 
voluntarily granted, 
action before the 
attacking the 


this work. 


Commerce 
made for 

A complaint was made of the importation of Chinese 
lard without proper inspection. 
sented to the Department, 


This matter was pre- 


and resulted in the promise 


of very vigorous inspection and the requirement of 
thoroughly satisfactory assurances from the Chinese 
Government as to the character of the inspection. 


A member complained that the inspector-in-charge 
at his plant was’ compelling ‘his employees to cut off 
the feet of hogs. Upon presentation of this matter 
to the Departmerit the inspector was instructed that 
all that was required by the Department was that 
the toes and hoofs should be removed 
classes of hogs. 


from certain 


Find a Suitable Grease Denaturant. 

After years of research by both packinghonuse and 
government chemists, a _ suitable 
greases was found. This is a petroleum product 
renders fats and greases absolutely inedible wherever 
used, but does not destroy the color. This is a most 
important discovery, and will result in a large 
during the course of a year. 

The question of labels, brands and dies frequently 
arises, but there has been nothing of importance in 
this line to report. We seem to be getting nearer to 
the desired uniformity in this respect, and less fre- 
quent changes are hoped for in the future. 

Among other subjects which we have had to con- 
sider during the year were: Revison of regulations, 
marking sausage, state cold storage regulations, state 
net weight laws and many minor ones. 


for 
and 


denaturant 


saving 


THE 


Many individual members have submitted their prob- 
lems to us during the year, and each one has been 
handled promptly and carefully. This work, we be- 
lieve, has proved very valuable to members who are 
not conversant with the various questions arising, and 
all members should avail themselves of this service 
when necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES S. AGAR, Chairman. 
MICHAEL RYAN. 
GEO. L. McCARTHY. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee to Confer 
with Government Officials. What 
pleasure ? 

It has been moved and seconded that the 
report be accepted and filed. Those in favor 
of this motion indicate by saying “aye”; con- 
trary “no”; the ayes have it, it is so ordered. 

The next in order is the report of the 
treasurer. 

THE SECRETARY: The treasurer, who is 
unavoidably absent, reports as follows 


is your 


Report of the Treasurer 


Financial report of Max N. Agger, treas- 


urer of the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, for the year ending October, 1915: 





GEORGE L. 


MeCARTHY 
(The Provisioner) 


Secretary 


National 


of the Association. 





Cash on hand October 17, 1914..... $195.31 
Receipts during year: 
Active membership dues paid to 
NNN: DIES ow bas ho vas a0ere Ore xe 6,625.00 
Associate membership dues paid to 
Ge, Sn kas caer veccess 3,471.50 
Active membership dues paid to Oc- 
MN SEE CoS etctiec cs cvnceste. 300.00 
Associate membership dues paid to 4 
ee eer 150.00 
Interest on deposits...........+... P 27.42 
SR tare eer $10,573.92 
Disbursements during year: 
Secretary's Office .........cccccess $5,094.15 
Bo ee Te eee re ‘ 133.15 
ee eee 2,056.82 
ee eer 1,375.00 
Committee meetings (to confer ‘with 
Government officials) ........... 1,595.50 
Executive Committee ..... wnttoneen 296.41 
Collection expense ............-+++: 3.30 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
eee ee inde chennes .00 
ON as sei cmsinnwuns nee . -$10,604.33 
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October 16, 1915. 


Cash on hand, October 8, 1915 164.90 


$10,769.23 
(Signed) Max N. Agger, Treasurer. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the treasurer. What is 
your pleasure? 

It has been moved and seconded that this 
report be accepted and placed on file. If 
there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 


Appointment of Committees. 

THE SECRETARY: The President has ap- 
pointed the following committees for the con- 
vention: 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS: 

Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York 
City. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Company, 
Detroit. 

James S. Agar, John Agar Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 

Gustav Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company. 

T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Standish & 

o., Detroit. 


Fred R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., 


Chicago. 
AUDITING COMMITTEE: 
Myron MeMillan, J. T. MeMillan Co., 
Paul. 


Con Yeager, Pittsburgh Butchers & Pack- 

“ Re Company. 
F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Pies it, Passaic, N. J. 
OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 

Ralph W. E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
Company, Mason City, Iowa. 

H. C. Woodruff, the Brecht Company, 
York City. 
_J. J. Dupps, Cincinnati Butchers Supply 
Company. 


New 


These committees will meet in the secre- 
tary’s room across the hall at eight o’clock 
sharp tonight. I am informed that they can 
probably get through with 
time to attend the smoker. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have with us Mr. 

. G. Deibel, of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, who will now address you. 


their duties in 


THE RETAILER’S SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 


MR. DEIBEL: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: My address I have made as brief as 
possible. I know that some of you feel that 
probably a retail grocer is a little out of 
place in a packers’ convention. However, we 
esteem the honor very highly of being re- 
quested by your most worthy president to 
address you. The subject which has been as- 
signed to me is: “The Retailers’ Side of the 
Question.” 

“In responding to the subject assigned me, 
it is needless to say that the retail grocer 
has recognized the great evolution in the 
packing industry. This is evidenced by the 
fact that we have taken advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered. Not only has the 
retail grocer become a factor in the distribu- 
tion of fresh and cured meats, but also of the 
by-products; especially is this true of canned 
meats, as few dealers would consider their 
stock complete without a full line. 

The National Association of Retail Grocers 
has for its principle our mutual interests, and 
the officers of this Association are men of 
broad experience who have made food distri- 
bution a study. Our President, Mr. Frank B. 
Connolly of San Francisco, California, a suc- 
cessful grocer, is also the editor of one of 
our leading trade papers, and his observations 
along the line of food distribution especially 
equip him as head of an organization of this 
character. Our Vice President, Mr. John H. 
Schafer of Davenport, Iowa, our Treasurer, 
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Mr. William Jeffrey of Hornell, New York, 
our Secretary, Mr. John J. Ryan of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Mr. Sol Westerfield of Chi- 
cago, who heads the Trade Relations Com- 
mittee, and many others, are all successful 
grocers. 

By this you will see that our organization 
has the wise counsel of men whose experi- 
ence make it one of the most effective trade 
organizations in the United States, and its 
efficiency is constantly being demonstrated 
by the results secured. In certain sections 
where immense chain-store systems were 
generally eliminating the individual retailer, 
our Association has proved its effectiveness. 
Not only have those independent retailers de- 
fended their position, but are now invading 
the stronghold of the enemy. 

Publicity has proven a valuable ally, for 
not only have we the assistance of our local 
trade papers, but our National Association 
also publishes a monthly bulletin through 
whose columns are reflected our policies, warn- 
ing our members against trade evils, and at 
the same time making known to the jobbing 
and manufacturing world the desires that are 
for the best interests of the trade in general. 

Committees from our organization have 
been requested to appear before Congressional 
Committees at our national capital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., when vital laws affecting food 
distribution were under consideration. 


Legislation Which Is Needed. 

We are energetically urging Congress to 
pass the “Stevens Bill” and give the retail 
merchant a fair margin of profit above the 
cost of distribution in the handling of mer- 
chandise. That there is urgent need of an 
adequate law of this character is plainly 
visible by the fact that a large portion of 
staple and standard merchandise is retailed 
below the cost of distribution. 

That this is a bad business policy and 
jeopardizes our commercial foundation is 
needless to say. However, this is regretfully 
true and it is to overcome this condition, in 
our opinion, that the “Stevens Bill” is in- 
tended. Yet it is to be deplored that some 
of our manufacturers, especially those who are 
dependent on the large mail order houses and 
chain-store systems, have been able to put 
forth negative arguments that from their 
point of view seem substantial. Nevertheless. 
the student who will give the Stevens bill 
the proper consideration will admit that it 
is consistent with other ideas of safeguarda- 
ing commercial interests as promulgated by 
our Federal Government. 

There are many other problems that affect 
the safe distribution of food products; hardly 
a day passes that we do not hear of some 
fanatical idea of how to eliminate the middle- 
man. Not only does the retailer have to 
contend with the faddist, but is often im- 
posed upon by the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, who sell direct to the consumer, after 
having stocked up the individual retailer. 

In addition, advantages are often extended 
the large chain-store enterprise by the whole- 
saler, who having become overstocked and in 
order to effect a quick sale, makes reduc- 
tions to such an extent that they are enabled 
to do effective advertising, thus giving them 
an unfair advantage over the individual mer- 
chant. The error of this is plainly visible, 
due to the fact that some of these large 
enterprises are now becoming their own 
manufacturers, thus eliminating the whole- 
saler and manufacturer, and depriving a com- 
munity of its most valuable asset—prosperous 
individual retail merchants. 

There are also many instances where 
favors are extended to individuals who have 
little or no knowledge in the safe distribu- 
tion of merchandise and are unsophisticated 
along the line of serving a community and 
who can only gain favor by offering mislead- 
ing prices on a few staple articles with the 
hope of making up the loss on others. Meth- 
ods of this character are a detriment to the 
consumer and only have a tendency to 
demoralize. 

To conclude, may I state that these are 
simply the candid opinions and honest de- 
ductions gathered from a life’s experience as 
a retail merchant? 

In closing my remarks as a representative 
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of the National Association of Retail Grocers, 
I am privileged, and I want to assure you 
it is a pleasure to extend to you a most cor- 
dial and hearty invitation to participate in 
an active way at our next annual convention, 
which will be held in New Orleans during the 
month of May, 1916. 


Flowers from the Retail Butchers. 


THE SECRETARY: Mr. President, I want 
to interrupt the proceedings a minute. 

(A magnificent basket of flowers is here 
brought in and placed on the President’s 
table.) 

This basket of flowers has just been 
brought in, with a card attached: “Greetings 
—Master Butchers—St. Louis.” (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I think 
that a vote of thanks to the Butchers’ Asso- 
ciation would be proper. Will someone make 
a motion to that effect? 

It has been moved and seconded that a vote 
of thanks be extended by this Association to 
the Master Butchers’ Association of St. Louis. 
All those in favor of it signify by saying 
“Aye”; contrary “no.” It is so ordered. 

We have with us today Mr. James Gal- 
lagher, President of the St. Louis Master 
Butchers’ Association, and we will be pleased 
to have a few words from him. (Applause.) 


Greetings from the Retail Butchers. 
MR. GALLAGHER: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to be 
here today and to meet such distinguished 





CHARLES G. DEIBEL 
(National Retail Grocers’ Association) 


Speaker at the Convention. 


representatives of the packinghouses. I dare 
say I am one of the oldest there is here. I 
went to work in a packinghouse when I was 
thirteen years of age. I will not tell you 
how old I am today, but I have been over 
forty years in it. 

I did not come up here with a set speech 
or anything of that kind, because I am a 
very poor speaker, but I will state in behalf 
of the National Association of Master Butch- 
ers, whom I have been delegated to represent, 
that we are glad to extend our congratula- 
tions and best wishes. We wish you all the 
prosperity in the world. 

Speaking of prosperity, I noticed from the 
report of your Treasurer that he has only 
got a balance of $164, and I feel as if I would 
have to lend you fellows some money to get 
out of town with. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen; I will tell you that I have not 
any speech to make, I did not know till a 
few days ago that I was to be here, but I 
will say that I am very glad to be here 
amongst you, and say in closing that our 
National President asked me to say that 
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about the only subject we want to bring up 
is in regard to wholesalers retailing. That 
is about all I am going to say, that we would 
like to see the wholesalers eliminate retailing 
as much as possible. 

All I can say, gentlemen, is that I wish you 
may have a good time while in our city, I 
hope you will enjoy yourselves and return 
to your homes and families in good health and 
good shape. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next thing on the 
programme is an address on the hoof and 
mouth disease by Dr. George Ditewig, of 
Washington, D. C., and I want to introduce 
to you Dr. Ditewig. (Applause.) 


Describing the Foot and Mouth Disease. 

DR. DITEWIG: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of your Association: I wish to remark 
that I esteem it a great privilege to be 
placed on the programme of this convention, 
and also that I find it a very great pleasure 
to meet the members of your Association in 
this way, and, again, the members whom I 
have met in the course of my work as a 
traveling representative of the Bureau. 

The subject of my paper, as you know, is: 
“The Foot and Mouth Disease.” The points 
that I desire to present for your consider- 
ation particularly are the importance and 
the methods required for eradicating the 
disease. 

I have endeavored to prune my paper to 
make it very short, so I will take a minute 
or two to comment regarding the nature of 
the disease. 

The foot and mouth disease is an acute 
and extremely infectious disease that at- 
tacks chiefly cloven-footed animals. It is 
characterized by vesicles on the mouth, 
tongue, lips, on the skin between the toes, 
and on the tissues around the hoofs. In 
cows this is disclosed on the teats, udders, 
and other parts of the body. When the 
vesicles burst they leave erosions and ex- 
coriations or ulcers. 

From the inception of the disease there is 
a great deal of extreme pain, and the animal 
refuses to eat. There is sometimes a pro- 
fuse sloughing of the affected tissue around 
the tongue and mouth. The tissues around 
the foot are affected extensively. There is 
a great deal of swelling and pain, and the 
animal persists in lying down. With pigs 
that are affected, they will walk on their 
knees and elbows, the hoofs frequently 
slough off. 

There is fever, tremendous loss of flesh, 
almost complete cessation of milk-production, 
and in the more severe attacks gives rise 
sometimes to abscesses of the udder and 
sometimes to death, and in many cases to 
sloughing off of the hoofs. That is particu- 
larly contingent in pigs but may also occur 
in cattle. 


Why the Diesase Must Be Stopped. 


The mortality in ordinary outbreaks is 
quite low, excepting in small calves, suck- 
ling calves; among them it is more fatal. 
The mortality among larger animals is, as I 
say. quite low, sometimes two or three per 
cent., and this has led a great many people 
to underestimate the damage that foot-and- 
mouth disease may cause. The damage lies 
in this, it is very contagious, that if it 
spreads, and is not stopped, it will attack 
millions of animals, resulting in a loss of 
flesh and of milk, and a certain percentage 
die. If it is not stopped, in the aggregate 
the loss will be tremendous, and that is why 
the disease has got to be stopped. 

Now, I desire to bring to your attention 
the method which has been employed by the 
Federal and State authorities for eradicating 
the outbreak. There has opposition arisen 
to it. The courts of [linois have granted an 
injunction temporarily in a proceeding which 
is now pending; but we have stamped the 
disease out of twenty-one of twenty-two 
states. We are on the last one, with some op- 
position and misunderstanding. 

There is but one way to blot it out and 
that is the method that is being pursued, and 
I will endeavor to treat the subject as briefly 
as possible, but with sufficient clearness, so 
that you will be able to consider it intelli- 
gently. 
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THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


THE 


NATIONAL 


AND THE 


IMPORTANCE OF ITS ERADICATION 


By George Ditewig, D. V. S., Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The 


foot-and-mouth 


campaign for the of the 
still 


engaged 


complete eradication 
the 


and State 


from United 
Federal 


ding 


disease States is 


nider way and the forces 


in the work are ber their encrgies to the utmost 


to bring it to a suecessful conclusion. 








The far-reaching importance of this campaign is 
more readily appreciated when it is remembered that 
there are n this country approximately 58,000,000 
eattle, 64,000,000 swine and 50,000,000 sheep, all of 





which are susceptible to the Further, if no 


disease. 
the 


into every 


preventive measures were applied infection would 


with ee find its 


United 


rtainty way stock-growing 
district in the 
The 


be the infection of 


States 


result of such an extension of the disease would 


millions of animals, inconvenieuce 


and pecuniary less to every owner of an infected 
herd and very great financial loss to the livestock 
industry as a whole Moreover, the infection would 





hecome implanted and give rise to renewed extended 


outbreaks in the future and repetitions of the 


serious 


losses 


Of Vital Interest to Slaughterer and Packer. 


That complete eradication of the disease is of vital 


concern to the livestock industry is obvious. But it 
is alse of like concern to the slaughterer and preparer 
of meats and meat-food product, in that it is of direct 


benefit to him that the food herds of the country be 
kept as free of disease as it is possible to keep 
them Further, it is of great importance to him as 
well as to very many others that the necessity for 
burdensome quarantine measures be obviated, and that 
there be the least possible interference with the nor 
mal supply of and the food traffic in food animals 


Last, but by no noxans of least importance in this 





matter, is the demand of the American consumer of 
meat and meat-food pro ts that the animals from 
which they are derived be sound, healthful and whole- 
some In fact, so pervading are the benefits result 
ing from eradication that eradication must be looked 
upon as a national necessity 

The 1914 threak of the feot-and-mouth disease 
has been by far the most serious and extensive of 
any of the outbreaks which have occurred in this 


ecuntry, and has entailed great labor and expense for 
its suppression It extended te twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia In only five of the 
states and in the District of Columbia could the in 
vasion be regarded as slight and easily controlled, 
while in all the others the infection was on such a 
scale as to make necessary the most energetic effort 
on the part of both the State and Federal forces to 
combat and suppress it 

From the beginning the search for the disease has 
been unremitting and the application of eradicative 


measures has proceeded with undiminished vigor; so, 
that 
tion is an accomplished fact in all the states except- 
the State of Illinois, in 
a rather recurrence of 


now there is good reason to believe that eradica- 
which there has been 
the and in 
which there are several somewhat proscribed but per 


sistent infection. 


Methods Employed to Stamp Out Disease. 


That the foot-and-mouth disease should be stamped 
all, but there differences of 
opinion in regard to the methods to be employed for 
this object. As to 
three to be considered: (1) 


ing in 
serious disease, 


centers of 


out is admitted by are 


accomplishing methods there are 
but 
Quarantine of the animals and premises with disin- 
fection; (3) Quarantine, 
enimals, prompt, thorough 
will be 


Immunization; (2) 


immediate slaughter of the 
the 
order 


disinfection of 
the 


and 
premises. These discussed in 
named 
eradication by immunization is still 
in the experimental stage, and the known difficulties 
attending the application of this method are such as 
to make it it from 
adoption. 

Quarantine and disinfection. This 
cated by those who look upon the disease as curable, 


and upon the slaughter of the animals as a serious 


Prevention and 


absolutely necessary to exclude 


method is advo- 


economic waste; therefore, they advocate quarantine, 
treatment, and disinfection and oppose the slaughter 
The position of these advocates appears to 
but when subjected to the light and 


in history, its deficiencies become ap- 


method. 
be well taken, 
results found 
parent. 

It should be said, 


however, that this method is 


perhaps the 


ouly one suitable for use in those coun- 
tries in which the dis.ase has become fixed over 
very considerable sections of their territories, and 
where the slaughter would impose expenditures too 
heavy to be borne. The results of its use show that 
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it cannot be relied upon \ here the immediate 


constitute the 


con 


trol and complete’ eradication end 


sought. 
Failure of the Quarantine Method of Cure. 
In support of 
both 


this there need only be cited the ex 


perience of 


Germany and Denmark, which coun- 
tries, either from choice or necessity, pursued this 
method in dealing with outbreaks of the disease. The 
German outbreak referred to was that of 1911, and 


in spite of a rigid application of the quarantine with- 


out slaughter, the infection spread to more than 
7,500,000 animals. 
Of this total about 3,350,000 were cattle, and here 


it will be interesting to that the esti- 
mate of the damage sustained on account of the dis- 
Thus 


outbreak was 


note German 
ease is equal to an average of $7.00 per head. 
for cattle alone the damage in the 1911 
more than $23,000,000, no account 
ever of the 


and is taken what- 


damage done and the 


the 


losses sustained on 


account of several millions of sheep and swine 


affected in that outbreak. Moreover, the infection 
remains fixed in that country, to lie dormant a few 
years, and will ‘n all probability again spread and 
again inflict like damage on the animal industry of 


that country. 
The story of the recent outbreak in Denmark, which 


that country has sought to control by quarantine 
without slaughter, can be briefly stated. From No- 
vember, 1914, to August 5, 1915, no fewer than 5,734 
herds, containing in all 130,000 swine and 200,000 


cows, were affected, while more than sixty new herds 
were being reported weekly in the period of the last 
date 

Professor Bangs, 


named. 


of Denmark, who is an indisput- 


able authority on the subject, estimates that the 
losses as to milk alone has amounted to $1,250,000 
during the outbreak. In addition to this must be 


added the losses on account of abortions in cattle, 
loss of flesh in dairy cows and fattened cattle and on 
account of deaths. Professor Bangs states that the 
death-rate among the infected swine was very heavy. 
In order to measure the results of this outbreak more 
accurately due consideration must be given to the 
area of Denmark, a territory comparable only to that 
of some one of our smalest states. 
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The plain arguments against the adoption of quar- 
antine only in the United Statcs, where the disease 
established, The infected 
allowed to continue as 
within 
the 


has not become are these: 


herds are live and to active 


eenters it 
infection. 


virus-producing centers, and 
diffienlt 


testimony 


whica 
is exceedingly to confine 

The 
tarians and experience in this country has shown that 
while it is possible to enfore: 


of the best informed European sani- 


a quarantine sufficiently 
rigid to keep confined all the animals on an infected 
premises, it is practically 
which shall the 
nected with such premises. 
cent. of all 


susceptible 


impossible to enforce one 


control movement of persons con- 


Inasmuch 
the 


as a very con- 


siderable per infections are trans- 


the inade- 
becomes ap- 


mitted to herds by persons, 


quacy of the quarantine-alone method 


parent. 


Immediate Slaughter, Burial and Disinfection. 


The extremely infectious 
the 


may be 


the 
innumerable ways in 
the 
dissemina- 


nature of the disease, 


ease with which, and most 


the infection 


the 


which 
difficulties in 
tion, 


disseminated, and 
such 
make neces 
sary the adoption of a method which provides for the 
the virus as the most 
certain means for accomplishing complete eradication. 
To bring about 


way of preventing 


more particularly through persons, 


earliest possible destruction of 


this requires the earliest’ possible 
destruction of the virus producers, that is, the animals 
themselves. with prompt and thorough disinfection 
of articles and premises contaminated with the virus. 

It is, of that for the best re- 
sults the must be applied immediately infec- 


tion is discovered, and this procedure rigidly adhered 


course, self-evident 


method 


to until complete eradication is acomplished. 
those 


Only to 

fixed 

over widespread areas is this method inapplicable. 
Practically all 


countries in which the disease has become 


European authorities on the subject 


concede that slaughter and disinfection is by far the 
most effective method for stamping out the disease 
when employed in those countries in which the infec- 
tion has not become permanent and where natural 
boundaries exist. In England and Ireland immediate 
slaughter has been successfully practiced quite fre- 
quently in recent years to suppress the disease when 
first introduced; also some of the smaller continental 


countries 


Immediate slaughter and disinfection was adopted 
in the United States during the outbreak in New 
England in 1902, and was promptly and vigorously 


applied at the outset in the outbreak of Both 


these outbreaks were suppressed at a cost so low that 


1908. 


the total expenditure may be regarded as but a penny 
the of the have 
fellowed had there been failure to prevent the spread 
of the 

In the 1914 outbreak the disease spread with great 


compared to sum loss which would 


disease. 
In the middle 


known to 
only 


virulency and with alarming rapidity 
of October of that year the 
Federal local authorities to 
states, 


disease was 


and exist in two 
that 
about fif- 
teen states and subsequently invaded seven others. 

The authorities and the authorities of the 
several and with all the 
energy at their command applied the quarantine, im- 
mediate slaughter and with 
the result that, despite the extent and virulency of 
the spread of the of almost in- 
hindrances to the work, the wisdom of the 
course then adopted has been demonstrated by the re- 
sult attained; namely, good grounds for believing that 
the disease has been completely stamped out from 
twenty-one of the twenty-two states affected. 

In fact, in of the states the work was com- 
pleted montbs since. In of them limited areas 
still but not because of the 
existence of known infection, but as a precautionary 
measure. 

In the one state in which the disease exists at this 
time a strong force of experienced workers is ener- 
getically engaged in its suppression. If the people of 
that state will give the authorities the co-operation 
which is due under the conditions, and the courts will 
refrain from interfering at the request of opponents 
of the methods employed, the authorities may be re- 
lied on to stamp out the last vestige of infection. 

The interruption of the normal livestock traffic on 
account of the quarantine, and the inconvenience and 
losses resulting therefrom, have been serious but un- 
avoidable consequences of the spread of the disease. 
It is absolutely necessary to impose and maintain 
quarantine so long as danger from the disease exists. 

The cost of suppressing this outbreak has been pro- 
portionate to the spread of the disease, but the benefit 
accruing from the expenditure is that the 172 million 
domestic food animals in the United States have been 


yet within a period of thirty days from 


time it has extended in some measures to 


Federal 


states eoncerned joined, 


disinfection procedure, 


disease and in faee 


numerable 


most 
some 
under 


are quarantine, 
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protected against the 
ealculable loss 


foot-and-mouth disease and in- 
averted. It is believed that with 
proper support the work of eradication will be brought 
to a successful conclusion in the not distant future, 
and that when this has been done the history of man’s 
wars against dom«stic animal plagues will show few, 
if any, parallels to the achievement. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next paper on 
the programme, gentlemen, will be an ex- 
tremely interesting one by Mr. G. L. Mallery 
of the Security Mutual Casualty Company of 
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Chicago, entitled “Cost of Industrial Accidents 
and How to Prevent Them.” Mr. Mallery. 
( Applause.) 

MR. MALLERY: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: I will say, as a preliminary to 
my paper, that the figures used will be an 
analysis of the cost of five hundred thousand 
accidents in twenty-three industries, over 
one hundred thousand accidents in packing- 
houses, so they can be taken as being really 
correct. 


THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND 
HOW TO PREVENT THEM 
By G. L. Mallery, Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Iil. 


The prevention of accidents, or as it is more 
popularly cal.ed, ‘‘Safety First,"’ is a subject that 
lends itself readily to the use of glittering rhetoric 
and oratorical flourishes But the purposes of this 


address will best be conserved if their use 


probably 


be dispensed with, and simple language employed in 
discussing a plain subject 

In 1910 the Legislature of New 
the popular idea that the method of handling industrial 


accident 


Jersey, yielding to 


claims then in vogue was costly, wasteful, 
burdensome and unjust to both employer and employee, 
but particularly to 
the cost of 


industry in 


the employee, and believing that 


such accidents should be borne by the 


which they occurred, and in the last 
analysis by the consumer, passed the first Workmen's 
Compensation Law 


United States. 


effective in the 
following 
twenty-nine other States have followed this example, 
which that the 
means of taking care of the cost of industrial 
accidents has the 


which became 


During the five years 


would indicate compensation system 
as a 
support of popular approval, has 
come to stay, and marks a complete evolution in the 
methods of handling such 


prior to 1910. 


claims from that existent 


That this legislation has placed a burden on in- 
dustry much in excess of what it was called upon 


to bear previous to its enactment 
this 
liability 
relative 
problem 


cannot be denied, 


burden being proportionate in cost to what the 


insurance companies conceive to be the 
And the 
best 
to meet these new conditions and fairly carry out the 
intent of the injury te 


his business and with justice to his employees 


accident hazard of each industry. 


now confronting the employer is how 


provisions and laws without 


Employers Had Already Begun This Work. 

It has contended that 
tion legislation was the incentive which promyted em 
thought to the 
venting accidents. But in justice to them it 
that 
the original 


sometimes been compensa 


ployers to give serious work of pre 


should 
be said several 


years prior to the 


compensation act a 


passage of 
number of large in- 


dustries had actively commenced this work, indicat 
ing that their action was dictated by business and 
humanitarian reasons rather than from improper or 
selfish motives, and their quite general acceptance 


of such laws is a further evidence of that fact. 
In this connection it may be of interest to say here 


that a large racking company was one of the 
pioneers in this movement. But that there is a 
direct relation between the passage of compensation 


laws and the accident 


has now 


movement, which 
eannot be doubted, 
work due to 


well-established 


prevention 
become so widespread, 
nor can it be said that 
reasons has not now a 


safety these 
place in 
economic policy. 

interest to 
the packing industry for the reason that its burdens 
that industry in comparison to 
industries popularly suppored to 
dangerous. This will be apparent 
when it is stated that the number of accidents per 
100 employees per year occurring in the packing in- 
dustry 


Compensation legislation was of special 


fell more heavily on 
its hazard than on 


be much more 


is greater by a considerable percentage than 
the number occurring in 
enterprises. 


supposedly more hazardous 
This is not on account of the packing business be- 


ing inherently more dangerous 
accounted for by the 


source of 


than 
that the 


others, but is 
fact largest single 
eurring in the irdys‘ry is from 
This of accident 
over one-third of all their accidents. 

It may be contended that accidents of this kind are 
slight. and therefore should 


acciVerts ¢ 


handting knives. tyre represents 


not be given considera- 


tion in computing the average cost 
the industry. But 
out of 


results. 


of accidents to 
experience indicates that in one 
knife accidents some disability 
And in one out of twelve similar accidents 
permanent disability of a more or less serious nature 


every six 


follows. And in all of them surgical attention is 
necessary. 

And as the cost of 
up the total 


included 


these accidents goes to make 


cost to the likewise is 
will follow, 
the approximate loss to the employee 


employer, and 
in the example which showing 
and employer, 
it seems only reasonable that they should be included 
in the general computation, particularly as under the 
old employers liability 


nsidered 


laws the employer 
liable 


accident, and the cost to him 


was not, 


as a rule, ¢ legally for this form of 


was confined to pro 


viding first-aid medical treatment, this amount being 


negligible in comparison with the present cost. 


Its Bearing on Efficiency and Operating Cost. 

When the 
sumed definite shape as a possible and desirable ad- 
junct to 


accident-prevention movement first as- 


business policy, its advocates encountered 


serious difficulty in convinciug employers that it had 
The 
time can no doubt 


a direct bearing on efficiency and operating cost. 
attitude of the that 
be attributed to the that 


employer at 


fact modern business of 
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necessity has its foundation in fact rather than 
theory. 
And in the absence of something substantial and 


convincing business managers were not inclined, and 
properly so, to with favor rutting into effect 
theories that might have a tendency to interrupt the 
smooth operation of an organization it may have taken 
years to perfect, no matter how attractively and 
enthusiastically such theories were presented. The 
effect of this was to militate strongly against the 
expansion of accident prevention work, and the gen- 
eral acceptance by employers of the safety principle 
from a business standpoint has been but comparatively 
recent, 

This attitude 
satisfactory 
obtainable 
tunately 
years 


view 


ean further be traced to lac. of 
statistics showing results which were 
from accident prevention work, but for- 
this deficiency no longer exists. In recent 
expert and practical investigators, proceeding 
on the theory that workmen are the moving power of 
bustaess—and when from any cause they are unable 
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to occupy their particular position in the business or 
organization by which they are employed a loss must 
result to the industry, to the employee and society— 
have, after exhaustive research in various industries, 
been able to demonstrate that the loss to industry 
from such causes amounts to an average of $10 for 


each employee disabled from carrying on his usual 
work in the organization, whether his period of 


disability be long or short. And some high authori- 
ties place the loss at much in excess of this figure. 
But for purposes of illustration the minimum estimate 
will be taken. 

Turning now to statistics of actual payments made 
during a five-year period in 
employers and liability companies, we find the average 
the payment of compensation 
and surgical bills to be in round figures $11, whether 
the injury be fatal, serious, but non-fatal, or trivial. 
And from the statistics we find the average 
loss to each employee who may be injured to be $14, 


compensation cases by 


cost per accident in 


same 


having in mind that in some States no compensation 
is payable for the first for the 


first two weeks. 


week and in others 


How Accident Prevention Work Operates. 


These figures form the elements which make up 
the cost of accidents to industry. Equipped with 
them, and the now generally conceded fact that 


safety work when properiy carried on tends rather 


with the smooth running 
the safety exponent should be in 


to promote than interfere 
of an organization, 
a position to approach any employer and demonstrate 
to the skeptical that accident 
function in the 
business. To illustrate: 

Let us 
20,000 


most prevention work 


has an important operation of his . 


take a company among whose employees 


accidents occur during a year. It may be 


said that 20,000 accidents occurring in one company 
that a num- 
ber of companies in the United States have accidents 
in excess of the number We then by a 


following 


is unusual, but records available show 


mentioned. 


simple calculation arrive at the results 


regarding the approximate 


the employer 


cost 


of such accidents to 
and employee: 


20,000 x $11 — $220,000 


20.00 x 10 — 200,000 
20,000 x 14 — 280,000 
WOES | avian $700,000 


An enormous sum, but conservative, yet sufficiently 
stupendous to challenge the attention of the officials 
of any company, no matter how large, and cause 
to give -careful consideration to the advisability 


of adopting this 


them 
ways and means for checking 
tremendous financial leak. 

It may be argued that in this computation the loss 
to the employee should not be included in the cost to 
the industry. But when it is considered that this 
amount ferms the most potent and plausible argument 
which the employer can advance to the employee for 
impressing on him the advantages to be derived by 
family from co-operating with his 
employer for the elimination of accidents, and with- 
out which co-operatien and assistance no safety cam- 
paign will be successful, it would seem its inclusion 
But excluding it, the amount remain- 
ing shows a loss sufficiently large to be a matter of 
grave concern, 

This loss due to aecidents will not be reflected in 
its entirety on the books of the employer, but from 
what has been said it should be apparent that it is, 
nevertheless, there. The question then arises, how 
remedy this condition? 


himself and his 


is warranted. 


Obviously the answer is, if accidents cost money, 
eliminate them, or at least endeavor to reduce them 
to a minimum. There being nothing fanciful or in- 
tangible in the figures used, a definite and concrete 
mark at which to shoot is established, and the say- 
ing to industry and its employees will be in direct 
proportion to the number of accidents it is successful 
in preventing. Which brings us to a consideration of 
how best to accomplish this result. 


Packing Industry Presents a Complex 
Problem. 


The packing industry, combining within itself prac- 
tically all the general trades and occupations, coupled 
with its employment of a large percentage of foreign- 
speaking help, and its diversity in types of accidents, 
presents a somewhat complex problem for the attention 
of the safety expert, and one which at first appears 
extremely difficult of solution. But upon analysis it 
will. be found the task is by no means hopeless, ex- 
perience indicating that the difficulties caused by 
these conditions can be met and overcome through 
organized safety work. 
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The term ‘‘organized’’ as used here means such an 
organization as will fit the particular conditions of 
the business in which it is made a part, and one 
which has the enthusiastic support of every official 
and other persons in authority in the company. 

Lukewarm, indefinite or perfunctory instructions to 
earry on safety work will result only in waste of 
time and money. The attitude of their superiors in 
matters of this kind is quickly reflected in the at- 
titude of employees. Unless accident prevention is to 
be made as thoroughly a part of the business as any 
other angle of it, no satisfactory results will be 
obtained, and it should not be undertaken. 

The organization should consist of: 

First.—A central safety committee, having three 
members who are located at the main plant of the 
company, if the company has more than one plant. 
Their duties are to formulate and issue general rules 
for the and to pass on 
recommendations 
mittees, but which 
authority of the plant committees. 
committee 
which the 


prosecution of the work, 
made by the permanent plant com- 
recommendations are beyond the 


of three should 
be formed at foreman of 
the mechanical department should be one. Its duties 
recommendations of de- 


Second.—A permanent 


each plant, of 
consider reports and 
and to approve or disapprove 


are to 
partmental committees, 
such items as may come within their authority. 

Third.- formed in 
department, and they should make weekly inspections 


Sub-committees should be each 


of their departments and make recommendations and 


reports te the permanent committee. A workman 
should be detailed to serve on this committee, and 
the workman member should be changed from time 
to time By this means a large number of the men 


will become familiar with the work and Its purposes, 


and this will tend to assist in securing their co- 
operation. 

Frequent meetings of the members of the various 
committees will be found to be of benefit. From 
time to time general meetings should be held, at 


which the plant superintendent should 
preside, and if possible address the meeting. 

The use of bulletin pictures of 
accidents, analysis of accidents and their causes, and 


found to be of 


manager or 


boards, showing 


various other safety literature will be 


value for creating and sustaining the interest of 


employees. 


Best Methods for a Safety Campaign. 


This form of organization and the use of these 


methods is best 


recognized as being 


safety campaign. 


now generally 


suited for conducting a successful 
Each of the 


more or less definite value in the general scheme of 


methods enumerated has a material and 
organization 

In fact, this 
the use of the simile that ‘‘a 
than its link."’ Therefore, 
when completed should form a harmonious and inter- 
locking chain, each link being capable of sustaining 
its part in proportion to the relative value which it 
bears to the organization as a whole. 

The work is generally divided into two branches— 


can probably be aptly described by 


chain is no stronger 


weakest the organization 


mechanical safeguarding and educational work 
The former is important in that by its use ma- 
chine accidents may be very materially reduced. This 


class of accident, as a rule, results in injuries of a 
more or less serious nature, making it essential that 
belts, 


with 


every point of contact on gears, rulleys or 
other dangerous 
efficiently protected. 

But this form of safeguarding will have no effect 


accidents, or 


points connected machines be 


on the more simple or non-mechanicail 
those of the character in which the personal care and 
caution of the employee or the natural hazards of the 
business are large if not altogether controlling ele- 
ments, and which comprise the largest percentage of 
accidents in any industry. 

Accidents of these types can best be prevented by 
creating in employees by the use of the methods out 
lined, and any others that may be deemed expedient, 
a mental attitude towards the work which will cause 
them to think safety and act safely when going about 
their duties. 

This attitude can be briefly 
safety, or mental safeguarding. It 
fective assistant yet discovered by 
once created, the beneficial 
will be found both surprising and gratifying. 
thing reasonably possible should be done to 
and sustain it. 


defined as educational 
is the most ef- 
safety men and, 
flowing from it 
Every- 
foster 


results 


Foreign-Speaking Employees Can Be Trained. 

It is sometimes contended that the large percentage 
of foreign-speaking employees in some _ industries 
makes educational work among them extremely dif 
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ficult, if not altogether impossible. But a reference 
to the success achieved in this direction by certain 
companies employing approximately seventy per cent. 
foreign-speaking employees, indicates this contention 
to be without merit. 

This will be especially apparent when it is con- 
sidered that there are certain instincts common to all 
humanity without regard to nationality, not the least 
of which are love of home and family, self-preserva- 
tion and self-interest. And when it is brought home 
to employees by the use of bulletins, through inter- 
preters and by other means, that they have a direct 
personal interest in the work, and its furtherance by 
them will result in benefit to themselves and families, 
it is but natural to assume, be they foreigners or 
not, that they will do their part. 

It is the very mutuality of interests of employer 
and employee which forms the foundation for the 
work and is responsible for its greatest success. 


Broad Humanitarianism Is Now Practiced. 


While given would seem to amply 
justify the prosecution of a safety campaign in any 
industry, it would be improper to conclude without 
referring to the further justification and basis which 
it finds in the broad humanitarianism that now dis- 
tinguishes the relations of employers with employees, 
and which 
economic 


the reasons 


can reasonably be said 


eredit for the 


to share with 
necessity the inception and 


success of the work. 
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Tested, then, in the light of what has been said, 
it will be seen that safety work is not the product 
of any philanthropic or socialistic movement, but is 
essentially a business proposition for both employer 
and employee. It is bounded by the usual require- 
ments of business, and is only successful when given 
the support and attention every business enterprise 
requires and should have. And it will not be taking 
a too optimistic view of the situation to say the con- 
duct of a conscientious, sustained and vigorous safety 
campaign in any industry will result in reducing its 
accidents at least fifty per cent., with the consequent 
saving in money to industry, and in money and suf- 
fering to its wage earners. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now have 
the privilege, gentlemen, of listening to a 
paper the subject of which is “The Scientific 
Transportation of Meat with Motor Trucks,” 
by Mr. C. W. Babcock of Chicago. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

MR. BABCOCK: Mr. President anl Gentle- 
men of the Convention: I know it is rather 
unusual to drink much water in a convention 
of this kind, but I am just recovering from a 
severe cold. My voice may give out before I 
get through. This paper is not particularly 
optimistic, but it is not written in a spirit 
of criticism. It is written more with the 
idea of trying to aid you in solving the prob- 
lem of successful motor truck transportation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TRANSPORTATION OF MEATS 
WITH MOTOR TRUCKS 


By C. W. Babcock, General Vehicle Co., Chicago, Iil. 


[he dreamer is sometimes as necessary as the 


practical man in solving big problems. Perhaps I am 
this 
paper with the hope that however impractical certain 
f its 


a dreamer, and perhaps not. I am _ presenting 


contentions may be, enough information that is 


commercially sound may be found in it to warrant 
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considerable discussion. This discussion, in turn, to 
lead to other studies in this important field and so 
benefit ultimately, at least, the great industry you 
gentlemen represent. 

I know of ne industry which has a greater variety 
of transportation problems than yours. Each indi- 
vidual packinghouse seems to have a variation in load 
units, in length of haul or in the schedules of its 
vehicles, and this to a greater extent than in any 
other line of business. The plants in the great stock- 
yards of Chicago and St. Louis have problems peculiar 
to their location and environment. 

In New York, Cincinnati and Philadelphia, I have 
discovered another set of problems. Any accurate 
analysis of the situation requires so much time and 


painstaking work that I am frank to say I would 


like to have another year for the preparation of this 
general paper alone. 


Why Packers Buy Motor Trucks. 


American meat packers, butchers and provision 
dealers have purchased, largely within the past five 
Years, over 2,000 motor trucks, valued at between 


five and six million dollars. Why this expenditure, 
improvement over horses, as 
several packers have told me? Great as are the re- 
industry, the haphazard expenditure 


of half this sum (assuming 50% absorbed by retailers) 


if motor trucks are no 


sources of your 
in self-propelled vehicles, is something which warrants 
sober thought. 

Packers evidently buy motor trucks because Horses 
are no longer able to compete in speed or travelling 
radius with motor delivery. I do not find that the 
majority of firms have been influenced in buying 
trucks by reason of the increased cost of buying and 
feeding horses, so the real cause of your motorization 
must be the recognized decreasing efficiency of the 
horse, plus your desire to meet motor competition 
with like equipment. 

If this is the basis upon which your larger firms 
have invested three million dollars, you are right as 
far as you go. But to the extent that you find dis- 
satisfaction with motor delivery, to that extent you 
failed to buy and operate motor trucks scientifically. 
This last statement will bear emphasis. 


Why You May Not Have Succeeded. 

The general uncertainty as to the relative economy 
of horse vs. motor delivery is due 

(1) To lack of proper analysis before purchase. 

(2) Inefficient routing. 

(3) Inadequate care in operation and maintenance; 
and equally important 

(4) Lack of proper cost accounting. 

In other words, most of you have purchased trucks 
because it is in line with a progressive policy. The 
trucks are delivered, and you set them down on your 
books as you do other machinery, but at an arbitrary 
rate of depreciation in most cases decidedly unfair 
to the truck, especially in the case of the long-lived 
electric. Right away they become merely units in an 
expensive system of getting your products to depot, 
local branch and retailer. No wonder when the bills 
came in for repairs, for parts renewals and higher 
wages, you question the economy of motor delivery. 


Neglect -That Is Inconsistent. 

You have the details of buying, slaughtering, dress- 
ing, manufacturing and preparing your products for . 
market down to a fine point. Your facilities for the 
packing, storage and marketing of your products and 
your ability to utilize practically every ounce of each | 
animal by developing by-products, represents millions 
of dollars in saving annually. You have spent thou- 
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sands upon thousands in experimenting upon the rela- 
You 


specialists of various 


tive value of wood. paper and metal containers. 
chemists, 
kinds to develop new products or improve old ones, to 
stop leaks and keep your wonderful organizations up 
to a high point of efficiency. 

Yet you assign five-ton trucks to two-ton loads, or 


retain engineers and 


vice versa. 

You turn over your machines, worth three, four and 
even five thousand dollars each to incompetents. 

You keep 100 
“dubhing’’ around 
trips are often less than a mile for the round trip. 


vehicles capable of miles per day 


congested, ill-paved streets, where 

You crowd them into loading platforms where they 
are hampered by 

You load them to half capacity. 

In a score of ways you cheat them out of a chance 
to “make 
power to earn dividends if 
you think you little 
question ? 

Your problem of 


your horse teams. 


good,’’ to demonstrate conclusively their 





ven a square deal. Don’t 


are a inconsistent on this truck 


saving money in transportation is 
that 


railroad. 


no different, essentially, from of a large textile 
mill, half-mile the 
saved on 15,000 tons of coal, plus 9 cents per bale on 
10,000 bales of 


and other supplies, plus a substantial saving per unit 


from Ten cents a ton 


cotton, plus 5 cents per 100 on starch 


in moving finished goods back to railroad, is equiva- 
lent to just so much more profit per yard or other 
unit when marketed. Hundreds of mills of all kinds 
have discarded trucking by horse and wagon under 
contract; others have helped their contractors to buy 
trucks. 


You should keep in mind, for example, that 6 cents 
per hundred saved in moving 30 quarters of beef one 
half 


cents 


is equivalent to an increased profit 
That the 


and a miles 
of .006 


volume most of you handle. 


per pound. counts up with 

You fight for every small decrease you can get in 
freight ferry 
the saved have 
than that saved by going at scientific motor delivery 


rates, charges and demurrage. Does 


money so more pennies in the dollar 


in an equally whole-hearted way? 


What Motor Trucks Have Done. 
Motor trucks have now reached a point of standard 
ization, of efficiency 
the product of at 


and where 


the 


distribution proven 


least leading manufacturers is 


no longer open to question, either as to inherent merit 


or dependability. Great corporations in many lines 


have year after year added to their motor equipment 
the high 


through sheer economies effected by use of 


grade trucks. 


The brewers, with a delivery problem similar, in 
the matter of frequent stops, to that of many of 
your subsidiaries with local plants, or to that of 
your branch houses, have invested over $7,000,000 
in electric trucks alone, which trucks, so far as 


unknown. 
the 


concerned, almost 


the department stores, 


Chicago packers are 

The wholesale 
express companies, are all heavy users, and the point 
I want to that in the four lines 
greater progress has been made, to my mind, in reach 
ing the goal of scientific delivery than 
all admit that the motor truck is a 
adjunct to your present delivery system. 


are 
grocers, 
make is mentioned 
in your line. 

You necessary 
You are not, 
as a rule, however, willing to admit that short hauls 


with frequent stops can be made economically, or 
that there is any real saving effected in the cost 
of making deliveries on your long hauls. 

For those who have not investigated, let me call 


your attention to the service given by electric trucks 
over a longer period of time than you are now willing 
te agree upon as the life of a truck. 

Two prominent New York packers are using trucks 
which were purchased as long ago as 1907. One com- 
pany reported two years ago that their costs had been 


reduced almost ten cents per ton mile by supplanting 
horse-drawn equipment with electrics. A Cincinnati 
packer, after using electrics of from 1 to 5-ton 
eapacity for from 8 to 10 years, on hills which most 
of you do not encounter, is willing to vouch for the 
reliability and economy of his machines. Another 
packer, operating in a number of the smaller cities 
in the East and South, says his cost has run as low 
as 23 cents per hundred and seldom runs as high as 
~ 


7 cents per hundred. These examples should convince 


you that a 20 or 25 per cent. depreciation charge is 
all wrong, and that careful operation will render a 
motor truck a dividend payer. 

1 eannot give accurate figures covering costs on 


gasoline trucks in your service. 


The Will o’ the Wisp of Operating Cost. 


By devoting this paper wholly to glowing generali 
ties, I-could impress you with the enterprise, not only 
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of our leading packers, but of some of our smaller 
But I 
point of 


butchers and well. 
drive 


delivery. 


provisioners as 
this 


want to 


home 42-centimeter scientific 


It is difficult to do this, because not 20 per cent. of 


you gentlemen who own trucks 


operating 
me if you did. 


know what 


probably 


your real 
wouldn't tell 
I can’t blame you for that, except 
that it places even the efficiency experts some of you 


costs are, and you 


have employed or are going to employ, at a tremen- 


dous disadvantage, to say nothing of a poor motor 
truck specialist. 
What I want to ask is, wouldn't some method of 


figuring basic motor delivery costs, even in general, 
be of great benefit to the industry as a whole? 





I will tell you why many of you never may know 
what your trucks are saving you. In the first place, ¢ 
your units of cost are based largely on guesswork. 

JAMES 8. AGAR 
(John Agar Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Committee toe Confer With- Government 
Officials. 
Ten years ago, when you figured that a double team 
with a driver at $12 per week cost you, say, $4.19 


per day to operate, you left out some such little items 


as stable overhead, renewals of horses, expense, of 


horse reserves, wagon and harness depreciation, or 


ground rents. 


Perhaps five years ago you re-figured things so that 


you got a good line on what it costs to feed a horse 


per day, how to make his shoes last a week longer, 


what proportion of general overhead to charge to stable 
still 
the animals lost through sunstroke, accidents 


and wagon yard, ete., ete., cheerfully ignoring, 


however, 
with a 


and disease, including epidemics, but content 


figure of, say, 35.28 per day. 
The 


certainty, 


costs thus being an un- 
fol- 
should 


little 


basis of horse wagon 
no two packers figuring alike, it 
the motor truck arrived it 
suffer, not benefit as the did, 
bookkeeping. 

If a truck 
26 for the 


from a 


with 


lowed that when 


horses from too 


only carried 28 or 30 quarters, against 


team—if, while it got in 2% hours earlier 


given 14-mile route, but had nothing to do for 


the rest of the the ac 
that it 


since it 


day, it must follow, quoth 
it than the 
three times as much to purchase, 


tires 


countant, costs more to operate 
team, 
the 
like 


I'll warrant 


cost 


driver got more per day, and ‘‘them’’ cost 
altogether! 

the 
trucks 
at noon after duplicating the 


you were often renting extra 


much, 
that 
operating 
back 
team, 


well, too 


during first few years some 


of you were under these conditions 


that, with trucks 


work of but one 
teams by the day to have your by-products hauled to 
Today, I am glad 


to learn that some firms so arrange things that route 


the freight depot or local market. 


trucks thus idle are utilized to haul hides, tallow, 
oils, ete., saving ‘“‘big money’’ through being kept 
busy 16 or 18 hours per day instead of 7 or 9. 


Look at 
scientific routing and right schedules have been worked 


the possibilities around some plants when 
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out and put into practice. As for a heavy-duty motor 
truck being held down to duplicating the mileage, ten- 
nage and stops of but one team, that’s an economic 
crime. Nothing short of it! 

I know I am putting things as a layman naturally 
but I want to provoke discussion. I realize 
that a meat truck must start enough to get 
to the last stop on the route before eight o'clock, if 
possible, and that it can’t be on two routes at once; 
that unavoidable delays must result at terminals (in 
the case of plant to freight depot or customer’s place 
But there’s a better way to handle your 
products than the method many of you are now using. 


would, 
early 


of business). 


Recommendation Regarding Scientific 
Operation. 


No cut-and-dried system of truck operation will fit 
all conditions, but certain basic features of improve- 
ment may be suggested. 

The first thing for the average packer to do is to 
forget the old horse-wagon standards, and do all that 
is possible to get maximum earning power from each 
truck. ‘‘Power Wagon’’ (June, 1915), has gone so 
far as to say that ‘in such work the service should, 
if necessary, be bent to fit the machine, instead of 
the motor wagon being made to fit the service. This 
is essential if maximum desired.’’ In 
other words, keep in mind the potential dividends of 
to reach 


economy is 


the truck, and give it every opportunity 


100 per cent. 
1 believe if the following suggestions were followed, 


service. 


considerable improvement would result: 

Before changing from horses to motors, study your 
delivery system thoroughly. Plot your routes in their 
relations to length, tonnage, hours of delivery, and 
loading and unloading conditions. Get all the facts 
affecting motor service. 

Buy high-grade trucks, ignoring entirely the figure 
introductory sale, competitive price and 
trade deals. See that trucks are of right capacity and 
properly adapted as to type to the work. 

Having purchased a good machine, treat it as a big 
investment, in garage and on the road. Avoid over- 
speeding, neglect of proper inspection, etc., etc. 
trucks afd horses indiscriminately on 
various routes. It brings up operating cost. For large 
firms horse wagons, electric trucks and gasoline trucks 
all have their economic fields, and to ignore such is 
to countenance unscientific operation. Don't hold to 
established routing if this means low efficiency (meas- 
ured in operating cost) of truck. Combine three ex- 
isting routes into two new ones if necessary. 

Provide a clearing house or general delivery loading 
platform, where all shipments and deliveries intended 
for routes covered by your trucks may be collected 
and held in readiness for prompt loading. Combine 
shipments were possible, doing’ away with sorting and 
nandling extra packages while the truck is standing 
idle waiting for the load. 

Formulate some plan whereby a driver can be en- 


involved in 


Do not use 


couraged to avoid delays by increasing his earning 
capacity when the ton-mile costs of his machine are 
lower than usual standard. If, because of labor 


unions, a fixed minimum wage is necessary, eliminate 
paying by the hour when possible, and allow a bonus 
on all extra tonnage handled in addition to the regular 
weekly wage paid. 

I can just imagine how impractical some of these 
suggestions some of you. But remember 
that some firms in other lines are abandoning all old 
starting with a clean slate. With horses 
for yard work, electrics for short, frequent stop de- 
liveries, and gasoline trucks for speedy long-haul work, 
you should still find ways to fit each class of vehicle 
of the other. 
get in from a one-trip per day route 
another route, but still early enough 
if needed? Put it on special delivery res- 
hotel work. Fit it the service some- 


appear to 





schedules 


the work 


Does one truck 


into 
too late to cover 
to help out 
taurant or into 
where. 

Say your one special delivery can't quite handle all 
the territory it should. Put another car on, and until 
it has sufficient work to keep it all the time on special 
delivery, pull off a horse wagon and use the car as a 
part-time vehicle te develop the short horse route to a 
point where it will support motor delivery. 

Why, I can see where a packer might find in such 
work a new kind of chess board as fascinating as the 
original game was in its prime! 


THE PRESIDENT: That is all for today. 
Do not forget the Smoker this evening. A 
motion to adjourn is in order. 

[Moved to adjourn to Tuesday at 1:30 
p. m. Carried.] 
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SECOND SESSION 


Tuesday, October 12, 1915, 1:30 P. M. 

THE PRESIDENT: The first speaker to- 
day will be Dr. M. D. Richardson of Swift 
& Company, Chicago, who will speak to us 
upon “The Development of Packinghouse 
Chemistry.” 

[The address of Dr. Richardson will appear 
in a later issue of The National Provisioner. ] 


THE PRESIDENT: The next address on 
our programme will be upon “The Meat 
Packers’ Interest in Land,” by Mr. W. J. 
Hoggson of New York City. 

MR. HOGGSON: Mr. Chairman and 


Gentlemen: After listening to such an able 
address as you have just listened to I hesi- 
tate, and feel some embarrassment in bring- 
ing to your attention a matter that may be 
considered outside of the regular business of 
the convention. 


I feel a little bit as the little girl did 
who was born with a head on the wrong 
way. The poor little thing had to walk back- 


wards to see where she was going. One 
day she was going down street and she met 
a beautiful prince. He was all dressed up in 
silks and satins and lace, and he noticed this 
litle girl who was, with feminine curiosity, 
looking at him, and he felt so sorry for her 
that he stooped down and kissed her—and it 
turned her head! (Laughter.) 





BURROWS 


Hammond Co 


Chairman 


Til.) 
Committee 


Chicago 


Executive 


Now, in talking to you about land, ‘IT wish 
to say that I am not a farmer, being a 
builder, and I might be supposed to be out 
of my element. But I have studied the land 
question for a good many years. I used to 
think that everybody ought to stick to their 
last, that they ought not to get outside of 
their groove, that they were following the 
regular trade or industry or business. But I 
have changed my mind, and I think it is a 
man’s privilege—as it is a woman’s—to 
change his mind. 
knew a man who could not change 
his mind; he was in an insane asylum. They 
tried in every way to make him believe he 
was not dead. They could not do it. He 
knew he was dead. They held a consultation 
of physicians and they said to this patient: 
“Now, as a physician—he was a practicing 
physician—“you know that dead people do 
not bleed.” The man said: “Yes. | know 
that.” “Now, we are going to prove to you 
that you are not dead.” They rolled up his 
sleeve, bared his arm, and with a_ needle 
they drew from it a drop of blood. “Now,” 
they said, “don’t you see that you are not 
dead, that you are alive?” “Oh,” he said, 
“that convinces me that dead people bleed.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 


I once 
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A speaker has no means of knowing how 
much his audience knows of the subject he is 
going to talk about. You cannot tell by 
looking at a man or at an audience how 
much they know. I recall going down the 
Midway of the World’s Fair in Chicago with 
some friends, and when we got in front of 
a Chinese theatre, we found there outside of 
it a great big Celestial, all robed in Chinese 
costume, a great big blue shirt, great baggy 
breeches, a little black cap with a button on 
it; in fact, a regular Chinese garb. He was 
a regular “barker” for the theatre. 

I said: “Now let us just see how much 
he knows. Will you please tell me the name 
of the Emperor of China *” 

“Cxmno Bjklim Sdfghgtrwq!” 
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“I know that, but just give me his name; 
tell me what his name is.” 

“Dtrwq Ghytewgerti Lkjhnirpomty!” 

He stood there as if he did not understand 
me at all, and I said to him again: “Will 
you kindly tell me what the Emperor’s name 
is? We want to settle a bet that I made 
with my friend here.” 

He turned around, looked at me, and said 
in the most excellent English. “You go to 
h .” (Laughter and applause.) 

I said this subject of land was not in your 
particular business of meat packing, but the 
preceding speaker has spoken of by-products. 
and, if you please, you can put me in that 
category as a by-product, but I do not want 


to be landed in the glue house! (Laughter.) 


INTEREST OF MEAT PACKERS IN THE LAND 
By W. J. Hoggson, Hoggson Bros., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association: 
In attempting to interest you in a subject seem- 


ingly foreign to the business of this convention, I 
offer as an excuse -that every activity has a _ by- 
product, and I think you may place me in that cate 
gory, if you wish. 

The subject is only seemingly foreign, for I shall 
try and prove that in reality it can properly be con 


sidered by the members present 


profit 


as a portion of their 
business, 
of the community. 

The first 
to make 


**good"’ I 


with to themselves as well as the rest 
function of 
The 


the 


any business organization is 


money. next is to make good, and by 


mean good of humanity. Our 
the 
contribution to the 
for. You first 


render a service you are paid for in money, and then 


country 


exists by means of credit, and credit, universal 


credit system, in part is your 


community, above what you are paid 


a service for which you receive no money 
first 


From the 


you make money; from the second you make 


good, 


An Appeal to Selfish Interest. 


Your selfish 


more 


interest is to the 
the land. and to 
stimulate the raising of food products and animals. 

I find that to 
zation’s selfish 
nothing 


turn attention of 


people toward cultivation of 


start with an 
will 
and 


appeal to an 
hold their 
when I have a 


organi 
interest 
will, 


attention 


when matter 


else 


that I am confident is for advantag« I am 
put 


industry 


their 
sure of 
fact that 
benefited by 
food animals 
ity that 
will, 


pretty consideration. So I first in order 


the the meat-packing would be 


having more land taken up and more 


raised for activ 


think 


consumption, and any 


will aid in this result should, and I 


receive their careful attention. 


Sefore describing the organization for aiding the 


which is 


movement now termed ‘*Forward-to-the 
Land,’’ I want to say a few words as to how and 
why you can make good as well as make money by 
fostering and assisting this movement 

Statistics, which I do not wish to quote, prove how 


much faster the city population is increasing than the 


land dwellers, and Mr. J. J 


Hill has many times 
sent out warnings that unless more people took up 
and tilled the land, there awaits for us catastrophe. 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay."* 
This is as true today as when Goldsmith wrote it. 
and it is likewise just as true that the land fares ill 
where the concentration of population in cities, in 


addition to immigration, is fed by the exhaustive 


cultivation of large, sparsely-populated areas, thereby 
reducing the productiveness of agriculture in large 
sections, and steadily exhausting our lands in a great 
part of the United States. 

Waste is the curse of American civilization, and in 


nothing does it stand out more boldly and its stupidity 


show up more clearly than in the one item of dis 


tribution, partievlar_y of labor. 


The “Forward-to-the-Land” League. 


With thousands of farmers calling for labor in the 
West, and hundreds of thousands in the East idle 
and destitute, and knowing of nothing to do, and if 
they knew having no means of transportation to the 
job; with millions of acres of good land waiting to 
be taken up, and thousands of families competent 
and willing, but lacking the information or the neces- 


sary small capital, or both, to go to and take up 
the land, it seems as if the time was ripe for an 
organization that would act as a bureau of informa- 


ticn, would afd in 


inaugurate 





rent colonization, would help 


rural credit and assist in financing the 


homeseeker, and considering food as a public utility, 


interest itself in markets, business methods, price, and 
through its classes in rural economics study all these 
subjects. 

**Forward-to-the-Land 


sell 


Such an organization is the 


League.”’ It does not buy or land, nor is it 





interested in any particular tracts Its function is 
to bring together the man, the land, and the money 
necessary to finance small farm ownership, and the 
organization for successfully ¢xrrying out the work 
he been carefully built up and is now in working 
order. The details of the work can be had on applica- 
tion to your Secretary, Mr. McCarthy, or by sending 
to the league's headquarters, at the Labor Temple, 
14th street and Second avenue, New York 

What I wish to point out is that the success of 
such an organization is directly to the benefit of your 
industry. It is good business for you te support it. 


The returns, while perhaps indirect, will undoubtedly 


be far from inconsiderable, and I want for a moment 


t» dwell on the larger side of this question 


The Larger Side of the Question. 


Men in many States are hungry through lack of 
work Men who want to go on to the land are to be 
found in the congested cities, holding jobs they would 
abandon and go to farming. thus releasing jobs for 
men who are not fitted to work on the land City 
congestion and nnemployment problems can be solved 
by proper classification and direction. and the league 
is now doing this work 





W. J. HOGGSON 
(Hoggson’ Bros., New Yerk) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


Now 


League” 


this ‘‘Forward-to-the-Land 


the 


reason why 


should have your and 


that is at all 
community 


sympathy support is 


organization worth while 
the 
and I feel that the support of the league is a service 
And I the far- 
sighted. shrewd business acumen among your members, 


kindly 


because any 


renders a service to when it can, 


to the community. am sure, besides 


there is also a generous, large-hearted interest 
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in humanity that will make itself felt, and I hope 


that your interest in our league will be manifested. 
I thank you. 
THE PRESIDENT: The next paper will 


be on a “New Method of Utilizing Waste 
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Fats in the Packinghouse,’ by Mr. Maurice 
Loeb, engineer of the United States Sanitary 
Effluents Separating Aparatus, [nc., of New 


York. I have pleasure in introducing Mr. 
Loeb. (Applause.) 


NEW METHOD OF UTILIZING WASTE FATS IN 
PACKINGHOUSES 


By Maurice Loeb, Chief Engineer U. S. Sanitary Effluents Separating 
Apparatus, Inc. 


The main 


object under the present conditions in 
packinghouses is to save all waste fats before they 
leave the plant to be discharged in catch basins. 


Through my experience in this line of work, I recom- 
mended and advised the largest packers here to abolish 
the 
for 


greatest part of their general catch-basin systems 
two reasons. 

First: From a sanitary standpoint. 
Second: 


We take, 


commercial 


the 


From a saving standpoint. 
kills cattle 


and hogs in sufficient quantity to warrant the separate 


for instance, packer who 


system of catch basins to keep all fats from his cattle- 


killing and hog-killing separate. 

I do not belieeve in having tallow mixed up with 
grease, especially when the price of tallow is higher 
than grease, or the price of white grease is higher 
than brown grease. This can be easily done with 
very little cost, and many packers today are using my 


suggestions and the saving amounts to considerable 


money. 


Why Should the Packer Lose Edible Fats? 


Why should the packer lose a certain percentage of 


edible fat which is now wasted and becomes inedible, 
when he can save part of this product for edible 
purposes ? 

Why does the packer believe that he can recover 
in his general catch basins up to 80 per cent. of fer- 
tilizer mixed up with his fats, when by very little 
change he can improve it? 

The old method of building catch basins involves 
taking up a great deal of room, and if possible the 
basin is built very large. This is all wrong, because 
it is not a catch basin any more than it is a storage 
box. The water stays in too long, gets sour, and 


sediments ferment, thereby spoiling the skimmings on 
of the high 
general packinghouse nuisance. 

Merely puting different of baffle 
catch basin does not improve the recovery of fat. 


account acid content, and it becomes a 


kinds plates in a 
The 
Every baffle plate will produce 
which will carry a certain amount of fat 


opposite is the result. 
a current 


with it, and in many cases, where a catch basin: 100 
feet long is used, a great amount of fermented fat 
will collect in the last unit, thus proving that the 


basin is not efficient. 


The Way to Make Catch Basin Tests. 


A weekly test should be made on the discharge of 
the basin to determine the contents of fat in the waste 
water. 

Many packers take a bottle of 
it analyzed. This is all 
show anything. 


day, 


this water and have 


wrong, because it does not 
A test should be run during the whole 
fifteen 


all through 


taking small samples every minutes, put- 


ting them in a barrel, and when stir the 


water in the barrel and take a sample to be analyzed. 


This will show the average during a day's work. 
It is important to make an acid test of the skim- 
mings from the basin before they are rendered. This 


will show 
If the 
sewers and catch 


the grade it can be used for. 


packer would pay more attention to his 


basin system, he could make a nice 


additional profit every year, keeping his place. free 


of those dangerous and detrimental odors which he 


has at present coming from the catch basins. 
In the offal floors, 
is lost in a 


where the biggest of fat 


care or 


amount 


great many houses, very little 


attention is given to the discharge of those waters. 


I have seen where there was one sewer 


and 


places only 


outlet taking care of the paunch manure, slime 


everything, which is absolutely wrong. 
There should be a separate sewer to discharge the 
the the of the 
they cre stripped, to keep all fertilizer 
the fats, avolding the 
fertilizer material in the catch 
basin and producing a better and higher grade of fats. 
The be applied on the hog offal 
floor. All fats lost in the hog offal department should 


be used for white All that 


contents of paunches and contents 


when 


casings 


material separate from thus 


fermentation of the 


seme method can 


grease. washers nsed on 


floor should be connected in such a save 


the fat which is lost during that process right on the 
floor, and it 
basin. 


Way as to 


should not be discharged in 
Waters pigs’ cooking 
should be kept separate, and should be used for edible 


the general 


eatch from feet boxes 


purposes, and also water from ham and sausage boilers. 


Keep a Record of All Yields. 


The main object is to make the superintendent keep 
a record of all catch skimmings 
the yield, free fatty acid of 
also the loss per head of fat. 


basin to determine 
and 


This record will always 


these skimmings, 
show you what your different departments are doing. 

From my experience, I have seen places where the 
collected the basin 
amounted to three pounds per head of cattle, one and 


amount of fat from general catch 
one-half pounds per hog, 


ealf. 


and one pound per sheep and 
I have seen in 


These figures are on a raw basis. 
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the same plants, after my suggestions were adopted, 
that this ameunt of fat was reduced as much as fifty 
per cent. 

I also called attention to the color of the fats ren- 
dered, free fatty acid, ete. For instance, the average 
packer who has only one offal rendering tank will 
cook the very low free fatty acid material and put 
his catch basin skimmings in the tank, increasing 
the free fatty acid to a great extent, making the 


rendered grease a low product. 


Keep Manure Out of the Catch Basins. 
The 
out of 


importance the fertilizer material 
the the following 


The contents of a hog is up to thirty pounds, 


of keeping 
eatch basin is shown by 
figures: 
cattle up to seventy-five pounds, sheep to ten, and calf 
to twenty pounds of manure. 

Now, figure fat 
of cooking this amount of 
without getting benefit 
manure is a detriment to 

I also guts thoroughly 
before they are drawn in the readering tanks. 
little but it will 
long animal should 


tell 
with 


the 
your fats 
Cooking that 


your waste and me sense 
manure 
any out of it. 
your grease. 
advise to washed 
It may 
pay you 


never be 


have all 


additional 
run A 


mean a labor, 
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drawn in a rendering tank without being 


cleaned of manure, especially the casings. 


thoroughly 


How the New Plan Works Out. 


Only four months ago I changed a catch basin sys- 
tem in such a way that the recovered skimmings con- 
tained 11 per cent. free fatty acid instead of 40 per 
cent. This packer had been 32 years in business, had 
tried everything and expected me to fall down also. 


In another place I proved to the owner that his 
skimmings in the first unit contained 5 per cent. free 
fatty acid, and in the last one 65 per cent. He was 


very much surprised when my test after the change 


free fatty 
In a ham-boiling place, after all boxes were skimmed 


showed eight-tenths of one per cent. acid. 
I still got over 200 pounds of lard a week which for- 
werly went to brown grease. 
told that he had the men working 
iu that department, and with all the good help he 


had lost a little fortune every year in this one way. 


The proprietor himself 


me best for him 


How to Build the Ham Vats. 

The ham boiling vats should be built in such a way 
that all fats cooked out of the ham be drained off 
by putting several holes two inches deep from the top, 
so that the fats can overflow 


through a draw-off put 


in such a way that all fat will be concentrated to one 


point and collected there for edible product. 
The hand-skimming process of those boxes is very 


unsatisfactory, as you have to depend upon the man 
doing it, and we know that it is much easier to open 
the discharge valve, and then everything is gone. 

If those overflows are made the water level can be 
raised, so that all fat comes off the boxes before 
Under the old method a 
amount of fat will stay on hams after the water is 


drained off, and then it is lost for edible purposes. 


the 


water is discharged. great 


Care in Building Gutters and Spouts. 
Great care should be given to the floor gutters. A 
great amount of good fat is lost by having open sewers. 
All downspouts should be screened in such a way that 
the big pieces of fat cannot get through the sewers 
and the should be fastened in such a 
that it cannot be lifted. 
In washing all floors, 


screen manner 


the big pieces of fat should 


be picked up from the floor, and can be utilized for 
a good grade of fat. 

All waters from pickle barrel washing should be 
kept out of the general catch basin, as this fat is a 
very high grade, too good to be mixed up with the 
catch basin skimmings. 

The same applies to the ham and bacon washing 
waters, also soaking vats and oleo department and 


lard refinery. 
In the press room I found in many houses that all 
fats coming from the presses went to one basin, get- 


ting the grease and tallow mixed up and also the 
edible fats. The same condition exists when the 
waters are discharged from the rendering tanks; edi- 


ble and inedible is not kept separate. 
daily. 


Packer Should Know His Fat Yields. 

The yield of the fat is unknown to many a packer. 
As long as he gets the fat, how much of it does not 
matter. I tankage containing 
eent. of fat which came only from chilling the tank- 


By this method 


money is lost 


have seen thirty per 


age before it was pressed, also using cold press 
cloths, which naturally clog up, keeping the fat in 
the tankage. 

Trucks, barrels or anything where greasy material 
is handled, should be cleaned in a place where all 
waters discharge to a catch basin. 

Here is an outline for a catch basin record: 

1. Weight. 

2. Grade to be used for. 

3. Where did it come from? 

4. Yield. 

5. How often is basin cleaned out? 

6. How many men are doing this work? 

7. What are the sanitary conditions of the catch 

basin? 

8. Any complaints made by the Government in- 

spectors. 


9. Any sewer stoppage and what caused it. 
10. Average loss per head on fat. 

a. Cattle. 

b. Sheep. 

ec. Calf. 

d. Hog. 


THE PRESIDENT: Our next speaker is 
Mr. Jay R. Brown of Chicago, editor of the 
Daily Farmers’ & Drovers’ Journal, who will 
talk to us on the livestock situation. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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THE LIVE STOCK SITUATION 


By Jay R. Brown, Vice President and Editor Chicago Daily Farmers and 
Drovers Journal 


Gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ Association: 

We who are close in touch with the producer of 
live stock and the buyers and sellers on the market 
feel that our position is one which gives us a fairly 
clear insight into the conditions generally, and the 
time has long passed since we have felt that this 
country was really up against a dire scarcity of 
meat foods. 


JAY R. BROWN 
(Vice-President and Editor Chicago Daily Farmers’ & 
Drovers’ Journal) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


The meat foods scarcity idea apparently had its 
inception in the fertile brain of the crop surveyor who 
failed to take a few side trips off the main high- 
ways of the country, and witnessing fewer meat 
animals on farms which he believed this 
country was going backward in the matter of animal 
industry. 

Such is not the case. We are in the rehabilita- 
tion stage, and once getting our stride, we are going 
ahead at a pace in production which will prove suf- 
ficiently speedy to meet the needs of the consumer. 

Our ability to do this lies partly in the fact that 
there is a lesser consumption per capita now than in 
years previons, when the animals to 
population larger. meats has 
declined for several reasons, 


passed, 


ratio of meat 


was Consumption of 
one being that 
has not kept 
recent 
Had consumption kept an even pace there would need 


primary 


the purchasing power of the consumer 


pace with advanced cost of meats in years. 
be now at least 15 to 20 per cent. greater supplies of 
live stock in this country to 
mand requirements. As it 
when the whole live stock industry 


than 


the domestic de- 
in the past year, 
believed a greater 
we have 


mneet 
is even 
shortage before would 


ever develop, 


exported to the nations at war in Europe a greater 


volume of meats than in many years previous. 

stock in this 
and demand 
fact 
the present demands. 


True, there is no abundance of live 


country now, measured by former supply 
take «c 


there is enough to meet 


standards, but we gnizance of the 


that 


must 


Eating Less Meat an Economic Necessity. 


With the diet 
has been an economic necessity—one that has arisen 
Since the day of Upton 
work of 
industry 


public a change to a lesser meat 
by reason of several causes 
that 
which gave to the 
its greatest libel, been a more or less 
distrust diet in quarters. 
That had its effect for years in reducing consumption, 
and the outbreak of foot and mouth disease in October 
a year ago has left its influence as well. A few lean 
industrial years, however, have, in my mind, been the 
chief factor in consumption, and the 
public to a more or less extent baring been forced to 


Sinclair’s ‘‘Jungle’’ ill-popularized 


calumny, meat packing 


there has 
serious of a 


meat many 


restraining 


economize in meats purchases, has acquired a habit 
that will linger a long time unless through some un- 
foreseen conditions there is a downward trend of 
meats costs which will remain in force long enough 
to induce the consumer to eat meat twice where now 
once suffices to appease his appetite. 

Suppose our domestic consumption were anywhere 
near as large per capita as was the case a decade 
or more ago. Would we then have been able to 
export the enormous quantities of meats which have 
been sent to Burope in the last year? 

Let me quote a few figures: In the seven months 
ending July, 1915, we exported 163,027,802 pounds of 
fresh beef, nearly fifty times the amount that went 
abroad in the same period of 1914. It was valued 
at $20,895,000, against $476,000 a year previous. We 
sent abroad 56,202,876 pounds of canned meats val- 
ued at $8,738,200, against a valuation of $253,118 for 
1,933,013 pounds in 1914. Our pickled beef shipments 
were over twice the volume of the year before and 
our hog meats exports were over two and one-half 
times the amount of the previous year. 

The enormous European demand which sprung up 
unexpectedly afforded us a wide outlet for our sur- 
plus products which otherwise, in view of our re- 
stricted domestic demands, would have been slow 
sellers and undoubtedly at a lower range of 
prices than have prevailed. 

We had in the United States January 1 last 58,- 
719,000 cattle, of which 21,262,000 were milch cows; 
58,933,000 swine and 49,719,000 sheep. Twenty years 
previous we had 50,868,000 cattle, 44,165,000 hogs 
and 42,294,000 sheep, but in that period our popula- 
tion growth has been tremendous. We have gained 
at least 30,000,000 in population since then, and if 
our present rate of meats production were maintained 
for another decade and the same ratio of population 
increase prevailed, just where would the man with 
a dollar to spend for meat get enough of that com- 
modity to supply his table? 


here 


Must Improve System of Meat Production. 


We must look forward to a more economic system 
of meats production, especially the production of 
cattle, in this country, but not cattle alone. In hogs 
we have a prolific crop, and, thanks to the advance 
of science, we have now a preventive for hog cholera, 
a serum which, when properly administered, has 
proved its efficacy. In the cattle industry, however, 
the country has battled a year with foot and mouth 
disease, and after eradicating {t once a new outbreak 
has come upon us, which, while now localized and 
apparently under control, will be considered no less 
a grave menace until the last semblance of it is 
wiped out. 

Our cost of production has risen proportionately 
with the finished product price in the past decade. 
This applies to cattle, hogs and sheep, but more es- 
pecially to cattle. 
the farmer of a drove of thrifty young feeding steers 
was around $3.50 per hundredweight. Today he is 
compelled to pay $7@8 for the same grade of cattle, 
and has paid in the western markets this season as 
high as $9@9.25 for fleshy steers to short feed. 

What brought this about? Why, it has been the 
necessity of the killer getting cheap grade beef to 
supply his trade that has compelled him to compete 
in the markets against the feeder, and that com- 
petition is still a strong factor today in holding up 
the first cost of thin steers to the beef-makers of 
the country. They are operating on a smaller margin 
between first cost and selling price of the finished 
article now than ever before, and the chances of 
profit-making are none too good. The feeder, however, 
feels that he must market a big portion of his corn 
via the live stock route if he would keep up the 
fertility of his soil. 


A decade ago the average cost to 


What the Statistics Show. 


little ways into the statistics. 
2,151,139,000 bushels of 
corn on 82,076,000 acres of ground. In 1914 we grew 
2,672,804,000 103,435,000 acres, and this 
year we have an yield of 2,985,000,000 
bushels on a little larger acreage than a year ago. 
Our decreased 
pasturage for live stock in the corn belt states. It 
has caused more feeding of high-priced hay as result 
of the shorter area of grass for feeding. The corn 
cost has risen 125 to 135 per cent., and it has re- 
quired 25 per cent. increase in corn acreage to pro- 


look a 
years ago we grew 


Let us 
Twenty 


bushels on 
estimated 
eorn acreage has 


increased meant 
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duce our present day crop as compared with that of 
two decades ago, while we have not yet devised a 
way to materially increase our yield per acre. Each 
acre of our corn land, too, has increased practically 
100 per cent in value in that time. 

These have been factors which have worked to 
minimize profit in cattle production. While the 
corn belt increased its grain production it has de- 
creased its live stock growing, having depended more 
and more upon the breeding grounds of the west and 
southwest for young stock to finish on corn, 

The farmer looked upon the advancing price of corn 
as a great incentive for increasing his acreage every 
year, and perhaps he had failed to reckon that with 
the decreased pasturage and lessened number of 
home-grown cattle, the cost of the feeders from the 
west and southwest would necessarily rise in fully 
as great proportion. : 

That, at least, has been the situation. It is not 
a theory, but a fact, which the beef maker faces 
now, and one which is going to trouble him greatly 
in coming years in figuring an entry on the right 
side of the ledger. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the corn must through 
economic necessity be fed to live stock, and failing 
to feed that ratio, the farmer will find in the com- 
ing, years that the price of his surplus crop will be 
adversely affected. To maintain the price of his 
surplus crop he must continue to feed on a liberal 
scale and as population increases he will find that it 
will pay him well to keep up his balance of power 
as the biggest consumer of his own product. 


Raising More Beef Animals. 


Population will necessitate more eco- 
nomic management in live stock production and this 
has been a need for two decades and more. The 
wasteful methods must give way to economic methods. 
It has long been a belief of close students of live 
stock affairs that the corn belt can produce a far 
greater number of meat animals than it now does 
and still not consume a greater amount of feed than 
is now used. 


increasing 
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On every section of land in the corn belt at least 
one more beef animal could be raised each year 
upon feedstuff that now goes to waste. 

That is not an idle statement. It is founded on 
fact, or at least an assurance from the observation 
by farm efficiency forces that the farmer is not 
getting out of his establishment its full productive 
capacity. ‘ 4 

If one more beef animal were raised on the feed- 
stuff that now goes to waste on every section of 
tillable land in the chief corn-growing states, viz.: 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska, there would be an increase of 414,000 cat- 
tle in annual production in these states. If one more 
beef animal were raised on each 1,000 acres of land 
in the other corn growing states, notably, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
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Oklahoma, there would be added to the production of 
the corn states 267,000 more beef animals annually. 
Thus, by more economical production, we 
could increase the yield of beef animals in the four- 
teen chief corn-growing states at the rate of 681,000 
more annually Figuring their 
dressed carcass weights at 57 per cent. of the whole, 
that would mean 388,170,000 pounds additional beef 
for the consumer, or 25 per cent. more beef than we 
exported to Europe in the first seven months of this 
year. ’ 

A silo on every farm, as the storehouse of at least 
a big part of the crop, will help the farmer to put a 
check upon his feedstuff losses and accomplish that 
greater efficiency in production of beef, with an in- 
crease in pork production as an adjunct, which is 
going to be the consumer demand 
broadens by population increase. 


practicing 


than is now the case. 


sorcly needed as 


Improved Methods of Livestock Financing. 


Our productive efforts will get under best headway 
when we are able to finance live stock growing at a 
little cheaper cost of borrowing to the cow owner. 
A dollar is worth its hire, of course, but a dollar 
invested in a far-reaching field of endeavor which 
makes for food sufficiency for a growing population, 


ought to have a little leniency in taking its in- 
terest toil. Perhaps that will come when we have 
evolved a system of rural financing which is not 


primarily governed by the interest earning capacity 
in the-market where the dollar is turned over quick- 
est, and yet not with anywhere near the assurance 
of getting back intact to its owner as in the produc- 
tion of live stock. 

The matter of increased farm production should be 
more heartily indorsed by the packing interests. A 
few years ago a proposition was put before this body 
to establish a meat producing booster bureau, one 
that would encourage greater production. It was not 
a bad idea. Ip fact, it sounded good then and it 
should sound even better now, when we consider that 
due to laxity in farm management—call it extra- 
vagant waste of feedstuffs, if you wish—we note 
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that fourteen states of this country 
are going shy of their productive capacity every year 
some 681,000 beef animals not to speak of 
hogs and sheep in great likewise. If we 
were to follow the economic practices which have 
been in force in European production, we could easily 
materialize this estimated increase in domestic output. 

To a certain degree, we are even now attaining a 
more economic production, and it has not required 
ealf-killing prohibitive legislation to bring it about 
either. A few years ago some oracle conceived the 
idea that compulsory retention of calves on the farm 
would be a grand thing for the beef industry, but 
that chimera of non-killing legislation need has given 
way to a common sense view and the farmer himself 
was the first one to see it. 


corn-producing 


alone, 
numbers 


No such legislation has 
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The farmer is now saving his calves 
and the census figures demonstrate this. From the 
dairy districts only the steer calves, the blacks and 
whites of dairy blood are coming into the shambles 
at the veal stage, and from the other sections only 
the poorer bred calves are being marketed. This has 
been true for at least three years past and the result 
is a larger percentage of yearling cattle in the mar- 
kets, good bred yearlings, as a rule, which have had 
high popularity from the slaughterers. 


been needed. 


Heavy Beef No Longer in Favor. 


Big beef is waning in popularity and you all know 
therefor. .It is.the consumer desire to 
get the lighter cuts, and outside of the kosher trade 
the big carcass has long since had second favor. 
The farmer is learning his lesson along this line and 
making for earlier maturity of his crop. 

In the west a period of transition has been on for 
the last decade and during that time production has 
waned, though it is coming back. The come-back 
period started three years ago, when the west woke 
up to find itself short of breeding stock and ex- 
tremely long on demand for females of breeding age. 
Since then there has been a material falling off in 
marketings of thrifty cows and heifers and a range 
ealf at market is a rarity. This plainly spells breed- 
ing activity The big men of the range 
having cashed in their herds, have given way to the 
more economic grangers who are producing better 
beef and eventually will produce far more of it than 
was the case in the oid days. 


the reason 


westward. 


Outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Despite the unfortunate second outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease in four states—Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Minnesota, all of which, barring Illinois, 
have since eradicated it—the situation is by no means 
alarming. The cause of the second outbreak was 
clearly a blunder on the part of the federal bureau 
of animal industry in permitting hog cholera serum 
manufactured in Chicago last October to be shipped 
to the country in July after having given it a 
presumably effective test to determine its freedom 
from contamination. That it was contaminated with 
foot and mouth virus would seem to be conclusively 
demonstrated in the fact that every drove of hogs 
which was inoculated with it developed the disease. 

The second outbreak was in no way accredited to 
reimportation of disease virus from countries where 
it has long been a menace to the live stock industry, 
but that danger faces this country and always will 
as long as we maintain at our ports of entry a system 
of laxity in prevention of disease importation. Foot 
and mouth disease has caused direct and indirect 
losses of at least two dozen millions of dollars in 
this country to date. The necessity for legislation 
seeking to prevent a recurrence of future trouble 
through virus being brought into the United States 
must be plain to every one. 

A federal act requiring the fumigation of imports 
seems a necessity as a matter of prevention of 
further importation. Legislation requiring 
fumigation of all products brought in by immigrants, 
such as clothing, bedding, etc., is a further need, 
and the establishing in and South America 
of a traveling corps of investigators to study the 
disease in those countries and the foreign methods of 
handling it would wise move on 
congress. 


disease 


Europe 


seem a part of 

These are feasible suggestions for foot and mouth 
disease prevention in the future. I discussed 
them with Dr. A. D Melvin, chief of the bureau of 
animal industry, and many of the field representatives 
of the bureau, and all of them agree that precau- 
tionary measures of the kind would materially aid in 


have 


keeping this disease outside the boundary of the 
United States. 

Tuberculosis is the chief disease ailment ih live 
stock, and its losses annually increase. Here is a 
disease which must necessarily be ehecked if the 
farmer's prosperity is not to be handicapped, and 


the shortest means of checking it seems to be by the 
slaughter method, just as in the case of the foot 
and mouth plague epidemic. 


Losses from Condemnation for Disease. 


In 1907, when the new federal meat inspection law 
went into effect, there 70S packing plants 
federal inspection was maintained, and in 
those plants there were condemned in that year 28,- 
497 whole cattle carcasses, while parts of 93,174 
carcasses were likewise cut down. In 1914 a total of 
893 establishments where federal inspection was had 
there were 54,417 whole cattle carcasses condemned 
and parts of 183,085 carcasses went into the tank. 
The percentage of loss the first year was 1.60 per 


were 
where 
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cent. of the total slaughter, while in 1914 it had 
increased to 2.86 per cent. and the hog condemnations 
increased from 1.92 per cent. in 1907 to 2.33 per cent. 
seven years later. Out of the total pounds of meats 
prepared there were condemned in 1907 0.30 per cent., 
and in 1914 there was condemnation of 0.27 per cent. 

The producer and the packer, with the middleman 
as well, must co-operate to eradicate as far as pos- 


sible tuberculosis in the live stock herds. The 
farmer must realize that a tuberculous cow on his 
farm is a menace and an unprofitable boarder. The 


state tuberculin test laws are a help, of course, in 
checking the spread of the disease, but without the 
hearty co-operation of all live stock interests in en- 
deavoring to stamp out the disease its ravages are 
going to increase. 
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Resolutions Committee 
THE PRESIDENT: ‘The next will be the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
THE SECRETARY: The Committee on 
Resolutions submits the following: 


Government Should Buy Inspected Meats. 


Whereas, Congress, on June 30, 1906, passed 
a law known as the Meat Inspection Law, 
for the protection of citizens of this country, 
and which law is rigidly enforced to that 
end; and 

Whereas, the Federal Government does not 
require that the meat food products which 
it purchases for its own use shall have passed 
this inspection; and as the same precaution 
should apply to the welfare of our soldiers, 
sailors and civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, who are dependent upon it for their 
food supply; be it 

Resolved, that the attention of the Federal 
Departments be called to this fact, and that 
they be urged to take the same precautions 
in purchasing meat food supplies by having 
them U. 8S. inspected and passed as Congress 
recommends to our citizens. 


Invite Agitation to Wipe Out Disease. 

Whereas, Tuberculosis, hog cholera, and 
other animal diseases are greatly on the in- 
crease, and these diseases are not only caus- 
ing a preventable economic loss of upwards 
of two hundred and fifty million dollars per 
year and are causing the loss of thousands 
of human lives annually; and 

Whereas, no definite action is being taken 
by the Government to eradicate these dis- 
eases, except hog cholera, nor to compel the 
cleaning up of diseased herds and sanitary 
raising conditions; and 

Whereas, the careful and conscientious 
farmer, as well as human beings, suffer from 
these diseases, and are paying the price of 
the carelessness of others; be it 
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Resolved, that the attention of the press 
of the country be called to these conditions 


in the hope that an agitation will result 
which will save future economic losses and 
human lives. 


Pay Farmers’ But Not Packers’ Losses. 

Whereas, the Federal Government made a 
very liberal appropriation for payment of 
claims arising from the condemnation and 
destruction of animals suffering from the so- 
called “hoof-and-mouth” disease, and that this 
appropriation was made only for the purpose 
of protecting the livestock of the country and 
the public health; and the intent of Congress 
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was very clear that ail animals, regardless 
of ownership and wherever found, should be 
paid for; and 

Whereas, all farmers’ claims arising under 
this act have been allowed, and _ packers’ 
claims have been rejected, on the ground that 
the animals were condemned under the Meat 
Inspection Law and not under the appropria- 
tion for “hoof-and-mouth” disease, although 
packers in every case quickly and cheerfully 
complied with the mandatory requirements 
of the Government that such animals should 
be destroyed, because of “hoof-and-mouth” 
disease and for no other reason; be it 

Resolved, that we earnestly protest against 
this unjust and unjustitiable decision between 
two classes of owners, both American citizens, 
both subject to the mandate of the same 
Government, and one receiving favored treat- 
ment and the other no consideration what- 
ever. 


Demand Right to Trade With Neutrals. 


Whereas, the practical closing of European 
neutral ports to our products results in seri- 
ous losses to us, to the livestock industry 
and to the country at large; and 

Whereas, it is our belief that this practical 
closing is in violation of clearly understood 
principles of international law, and is, there- 
fore, a violation of our rights; and 

Whereas, we insist that we have every 
privilege to trade with other nations of the 
world, with none of whom we are at war, and 
that this principle is embodied in interna- 
tional agreements made in times of peace and 
signed by the great powers of the world; 
be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that our National Administration should 
insist upon a full compliance with the terms 
of international laws relating to trade witna 
neutral countries in times ef war, and that 
this insistence should be speedily made to 
prevent further great losses and disturbances 
and permit friendly and regular trade with 
other nations. 


THE NATIONAL 
Protest Against Increased Freight Rates. 
Whereas, the railroads have demanded a 

very great increase in rates on livestock and 

packinghouse products, though they have but 
recently received a very material increase 
in such rates; and 

Whereas, such increases, if allowed by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, would be 

unjust, unnecessary and an added cost of 

production of the principal foodstuff of our 
people; be it 
Resolved, that we earnestly protest against 
the allowance of such proposed increases in 
the Eastern territory, and that we petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to dis- 
allow these proposed increases in the Eastern 
cases, as they have in the Western cases. 
Thanks to All St. Louis Entertainers. 
Whereas, we are deeply indebted to our St. 

Louis members for the magnificent entertain- 

ment which they have provided for us, both 

at the expense of time and money; and 
Whereas, we appreciate that this has been 

done in a spirit of fraternal friendship of a 

most magnanimous character; be it 
Resolved, that we extend a hearty vote 

of thanks to our St. Louis members and the 
members of all entertainment committees for 
the pleasure they have afforded us and which 
is in prospect during our visit here. 
Whereas, the management of the Planters 

Hotel and the Jefferson Hotel have been 

most assiduous in their efforts to contribute 

to our comfort and have so splendidly con- 
tributed thereto; be it 

Resolved, that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the respective managers of these 
hotels. 


Thanks to Officers and Speakers. 

Whereas, our retiring officers have devoted 
their time and energy to the general welfare 
of the association and the industry at large 
during the past year, and have so ably rep- 
resented us as a whole; be it 

Resolved, that a hearty vote of thanks be 
extended to them. 

Whereas, the authors of the technical 
papers and other speakers at our business 
sessions have afforded us both pleasure and 
profit from their researches and contributions 
upon the various subjects they have treated; 
be it 

tesolved, that a vote of thanks be tendered 
them, and that they be so notified by the 
secretary. 

(Signed) FRED R. BURROWS, 

GUSTAV BISCHOFF, 

T. W. TALIAFERRO, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
[After the reading of each of the foregoing 

resolutions, which were moved for adoption 

by the Resolutions Committee, the same 
were seconded, duly put and carried, and 
were declared adopted by the president. ] 


To Check Condemnation Losses. 

W. H. GEHRMANN, Kohrs Packing Com- 
pany, Davenport, Ia.: Mr. Chairman, I have 
a resolution here which I would like to offer: 

Resolved, that a special committee of five, 
including the secretary, be appointed to de- 
vise some ways or means in order to reduce 


or eliminate the condemnation of carcasses 
and parts of carcasses during or after tne 


process of killing. 

[Motion seconded. ] 

MR. RATH: Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer the- following amendment to this reso- 
lution: 

“That a committee be appointed to work 
with the State authorities to have some uni- 
form legislation to conform with the Federal 
laws.” 


THE PRESIDENT: Is the amendment ac- 


cepted ? 

MR. GEHRMANN: Yes, I accept the 
amendment. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are you ready for 


the question? 
It is moved and seconded that this resolu- 
tion as amended be adopted. All those in 
favor of it signify by saying “aye”; con- 
trary, “no”; the ayes have it; it is so or- 
dered. 
THE SECRETARY: 


Aside from the re- 
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port of the committee, the following resolu- 
tion has been offered: 

Whereas, for a great many years it has 
been the custom of steamship lines to quote 
rates of freight in English shillings per long 
ton. These quotations also carried a more 
or elss definitely stated rate of primage. 
This method was cumbersome and more or 
less confusing, especially for those just be- 
ginning to handle business of that kind. 
Recently, however, a change has been made in 
quoting rates on provisions and packinghouse 
products, so that they are now quoted in 
cents per hundred pounds, and without the 
confusing addition of primage. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the present method be com- 
mended ; 

That the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, do hereby 
voice their approval of the change and ex- 
press the hope that the same may be con- 
tinued and made permanent. 

[On motion duly seconded and put to vote, 
the foregoing resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Auditing Committee 


THE SECRETARY: The Auditing Com- 
mittee report as follows: 

Your Auditing Committee has examined 
the books and vouchers of the association 
and have found them correctly kept. They 
desire to compliment the treasurer, Mr. Max 
N. Agger, upon the careful and painstaking 
manner in which he has conducted his office. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleas- 





RALPH W. E. 
Decker & Sons, 
Chairman Obituary Committee. 


DECKER 


(Jacob E. Mason City, Lowa) 


ure, gentlemen? It has been moved and sec- 
onded that the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee be received. Those in favor of it 
signify by saying “aye”; contrary, “no”; the 
ayes have it. 


Obituary Committee 


THE SECRETARY: The report of the 
Obituary Committee is as follows: 

Whereas, our ranks are reduced each year 
by the loss of many of those with whom we 
have heretofore met at our conventions, and 
who have been valued members of our asso- 
ciation, but who, through the wisdom of the 
Almighty, are taken from us; and 

Whereas, the year now closing has been 
no exception, and many of our friends and 
fellow members have been called to the 
Hereafter; be it 

Resolved, that our sincere sympathy and 
condolence be extended to the families of 
the following, who have died during the year 
just past: 
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Joseph Sahlen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ferdinand Sulzberger, Sulzberger & Sons 
Company, New York. 

Thomas D. Foster, John 
pany, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Edwin Chapman, New England Beef Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Alexander J. McCrea, Ohio Provision Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Charles Roesch, Jr., 
Louis N. Colwell, 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Edward Tilden, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, TH. 

John Cudahy, Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

George L. Pratt, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Il. 

S. J. Dunham, Davidson Commission Com- 
pany. Chicago, Ill, 

Henry P. Darlington, Armour & Company. 
Chicago, Il. 

Solomon Frank, L. Frank & Son Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. H. Dougherty, E. H. Dougherty & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. Monahan, Armour & Company, 
Chieago, Il. 

George M. Megargee, Paterson 
Paper Company, Passaic, N. J. 

Richard Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Com- 
pany. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morris L. Schwabacher, North 
Provision Company, Chicago, Il. 

C. O. Young, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 


James L. 


Morrell & Com- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kimball-Colwell Com- 


Parchment 
American 
Swift & 


Cozzens, Company. 





CHARLES 
(Rohe & Bro., 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 


ROHE 
New York) 


And be it further 
Resolyed, that the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of these resolutions to the 
families of each of the deceased. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Signet; RAEPH W. E. DECKER, 
JOHN J. DUPPS, 
Oibtuary Committee. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 


heard the report of the Obituary Committee. 
What is your pleasure’ It has been moved 
and seconded that the report of the Obituary 
Committee be adopted, and if there is no 
objection, it will be so ordered. 


Nominating Committee 


THE SECRETARY: The Nominating Com- 
mittee submits the following: 

The Nominating Committee begs to report 
as fo!l'ows: 

For president—Fred Krey, Krey 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For vice-president—Albert Rohe, Rohe & 
Brother, New York, N. Y. 

For secretary—George L. McCarthy, The 
National Provisioner, New York, N. Y. 

For treasurer—Max N. Agger, John C. 
Roth Packing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Executive Committee: 


F. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Company. ~ 


Chieago, Ill., chairman. 

Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Company, 
Baltimore. Md. 

K. Fred Pfund, G. F. Pfund & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

George Heil, Heil Packing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

John Theurer, Theurer-Norton 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William 8. Agar, Dunlevy & Brother Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oscar G. Mayer, O. F. 
Chicago, Il. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

John M. Danahy, Danahy Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

[The reading of each of the foregoing names 
was greeted with hearty applause. ] 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any other 
nominations? [No response.] It is moved 
and seconded that the election of officers for 
the ensuing year be as read, and if there is 
no objection the secretary will be instructed 
to east the ballot for the election of these 
gentlemen to their respective offices. It is 
so ordered, and I declare them duly elected. 
{ Applause. ] 
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Mayer & Brother, 


Loving Cup to President Felin. 

MR. MeMILLAN: Mr. Felin. it is the 
pleasure of the association to appoint me to 
express to you our appreciation for your 
work on behalf of this association during the 
past veor. and their gratitude to you for 
vour excellent work. And we wish to pre- 
sent this token, and we want you always to 
keep it and remember that the association 
appreciated your good work during the past 
year. [Prolonged applause.] 

[A massive silver loving cup is presented.] 

THE PRESIDENT: 1 can assure you, gen- 
tlemen, I shall certainly appreciate it. I 
have always taken great pleasure and profit 
in attending the meetings of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association and I hope I may 
be spared to do so for many years. 

IT am not worthy, I am sure, of so beautiful 
a present as this. but I appreciate it just 
the same. and if any of vou gentlemen come 
to Philedelphia, I shall be only too glad if 
you will come to my house and us it for 
the purpose for which it is intended, | Pro- 
longed applause.] 

THE PRESIDENT: 
business to be considered, a motion 
jovry will be in order. 

| Whereupon, a motion to adjourn, sine die. 
was made and duly carried.] 


If there is no further 
to ad- 


> -—— 
WESTERN REHEARING OPPOSED. 

In the appeal of the carriers for a rehear- 
ing of the Western advance rate case a num- 
ber of national associations have followed the 
lead of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion in filing a vigorous protest with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Among these 
are the American National Livestock Asso- 
the Cattle Raisers’ Association. of 
Texas, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the National Wool Growers’ As- 


ciation, 


sociation. 

This protest not only roundly scores the 
railroads for their alleged gross mismanage- 
ment and extravagance, but also flays them 
for continuous harrassment of the shipping 
interests of the country when the Commis- 
sion has settled the matter. 
resolution says: 

“The continuous endeavor of the railroads 
to advance rates and their insatiable appetite 
for money, can be stopped only by the Com- 
mission refusing these applications and put- 


For instance, one 
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ting a stop to the compulsory expenditure of 
money by the shippers to answer these con- 
stant appeals of the railroads.” 

It is also pointed out by these associations 
that whenever the railroads feel the need of 
a little extra cash they proceed to pick out 
an industry aud endeavor to hold it up re- 
gardless of the injustice which the proposed 
raise in rates would impose. 
that: 

“This is in effect the demand now confrent- 


It is declared 


ing the shippers. The boldness with which it 





WM. G. AGAR 
Bro. Co., 
Member Executive Committee. 


(Dunlevy & Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

is brought before the Commission is amazing.” 
While it is supposed the Commission has 

decided the question because after a confer- 

ence early in the week several left Washing- 

ton on long trips, announcement of the de- 

cision is not expected before next week. 


en ee 


LESS FEEDING? 


It has been a long time since the business 
of finishing livestock was in such a state of 
uncertainty as it is now. The losses sus- 
tained by eattle-feeders last year have not 
been forgotten, nor have their experiences 
with quarantines. This fall a good many 
feeders are hesitating on account of the price 
of thin cattle and the fear of another out- 


break of disease such as Illinois has had. 
Others are doubtless waiting to see how 


much soft corn they will have, for that must 
be fed to something. Lamb feeders are find- 
ing it difficult to fill their feed-lots and im- 
possible to do so at prices which look safe. 
Thus far neither class has laid in as much 
thin stock as usual and it is probable that 
fewer steers and lambs will be finished than 
last winter. A good many sheep in fair flesh 
are going to feeders instead of to market this 
fall. They look cheaper around $5.50 than 
lambs around $8.50 per cwt. Sales of cattle, 
sheep and lambs directly from growers to 
feeders are larger than usual because of the 
closing of feeder markets and the scramble 
tor lambs. This is economical, but it pre- 
vents us from getting information about the 
movement of stock to feed-lots.—National 
Stockman and Farmer. 
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SAINT LOUISIANS ARE STAR HOSTS FOR PACKERS 
An Entertainment Programme That Never Was Excelled at Any Meeting 


As has been said at an earlier point in this 
report of the tenth annual convention of the 
Meat 


quality of the entertainment set before visi- 


American Packers’ Association, the 
tors by their St. Louis hosts was something 
that it would be hard to excel. 

If getting together for mutual enjoyment, 
the renewal and promotion of acquaintance- 
ship and the exchange of ideas’and the ce- 
menting of friendships through the medium 
of goodfellowship, is one of the objects of 
these conventions, then the St. Louis conven- 
tion takes a high rank 
rank 


if not the highest 
in the record of A. M. P. A. meetings. 

It has come to be acknowledged that the 
social side of these annual gatherings is an 
important feature, as important as any other. 
The St. had 
this idea in mind, and must have kept it in 
mind as bearing upon the value of the 1915 
convention 


Louis committees must have 


its mem- 
Certainly the results would seem to 


to the Association and 
bers. 
prove that this was their idea. For the en- 
tertainment throughout, from start to finish, 
was of a character and a quality to make 
everybody happy, satisfied with himself and 
with his fellow-member, and above all, 
pleased and proud to be a member of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association. 

The entertainment programme was full to 
overflowing from start to finish, from Mon- 
Wednesday, 
everybody. 


day to with good things for 
The plan was elaborate, the sys- 
tem perfect and the spirit that of true hos- 
pitality. The only object of the St. Louis- 
ians seemed to be to give the visitors a good 
time, and succeeded. 


they Expressions of 


satisfaction were unanimous, and some of 


the comments on the entertainment were 
marked in their expression of surprise that 
there could be so much fun and enjoyment 
crowded into such a brief space of time. 

The comprehensive plan for entertaining 
and their friends 
was in the hands of a general committee of 
which the genial Fred Krey, president of the 


the Association members 


Krey Packing Company, was chairman, and 
kL. A. 30th worked 
like Trojans, and they had the hearty co- 
operation of a splendid staff of helpers. 
The entertainment committee directed the 


Engel was secretary. 


general convention entertainment, with Gus- 


tav Bischoff, Jr., of the St. Louis Independent 


Packing Company, as chairman. The Mon- 
day feature, the record-breaking cabaret 


smoker, was in charge of Mr. Bischoff, Fred 
Fisher, L. A. Engel and Perry Sparks. And 
judged by results they can get a job as en- 
tertainment purveyors anywhere in the coun- 
try! 

The Tuesday trip to the Stock Yards was 
in charge of E. T. Bisbee, Frank Hunter, R. 
A. Conway, Peter Paton, and Messrs. Jones 
avd McCormack of the Live Stock Exchange. 

The great 1916 banquet was engineered by 
a committee of which J. J. P. Langton, of 
the Cudahy Packing Company, was chairman 
and chief impresario. 

The wonderful Wednesday tour and dinner 


at the Sunset Inn was conceived and carried 
out by Messrs. Bischoff, L. E. Dennig, T. W. 
Watkins and Fred Krey, and they surely 
made for themselves a warm spot in the 
hearts of everyone of their guests. 

hese men and their co-workers have set 
a mark which it will be difficult for succeed- 
ing committees to excel, or even to equal. 
St. Louis entertainment goes down in A. M. 
TP. A. history as the best ever! 


Some Smoker ! 


The greatest smoker, or cabaret, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, in connection with 
a packers’ convention was that which the 
St. Louis boys pulled off at the Planters’ 
Hotel on Monday evening. It made all pre- 


vious entertainments of this character 


pale 





i 
Hirschberg & Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
General Secretary St. Louis Committee. 


ENGEL 
(F. D. 


And the 
Chicago crowd, who used to run the famous 


into insignificance in comparison. 


convention cabarets, were the first to admit 
it and the loudest in their praises of the St. 
Louis entertainers. 

It certainly was “some smoker!” 

It began about 8.30 and finished some time 
after midnight—the exact hour not being 
stated for It was really 
At least sixty per- 
formers appeared—this not including such 
well-known volunteer artists as Fred Krey, 
Albert Johnson, Bob McManus and the fam- 
ous Terpsichorean team, Fred Burrows and 
Jim Agar. 


obvious reasons. 


several shows in one. 


It was an evening of features, surprises 
and sport. The fun was piled on so fast and 
furiously that detailed description is impos- 


sible. The entertainment committee did not 
give its guests time to think. The scene was 
set in the main dining room of the Planters, 
which was filled with round tables and long 
tables, loaded with eatables and smokables 
and equipped with unfailing refreshment 
service. And it was all without money and 
without price. 

A platform in the middle of one side of the 
big room was the stage on which performers 
appeared—or rather, from which they made 
their start, for they usually wound up some- 
where out among the maze of tables. An- 
cther platform at one end of the hall staged 
a second show. It-was a regular two-ring 
circus, and for four hours the show went on 
without a moment’s interruption. 

There were singers and dancers and fencers 
and boxers, comedians and comediennes, sou- 
brettes and ingenues—everything but trag- 
edy. The only tragedy.of the evening was 
the hoodoo which ‘hovered about one cen- 
trally-located table. It was a 


wet night 
there—outside, not inside! 


But aside from 
tlie careless people who persisted in spilling 
their liquid refreshment all over Arthur’s new 
suit and everything else in the immediate 
neighborhood, it was a gay and joyous oc- 
casion. 

Souvenirs and favors were distributed 
galore. Every few minutes a bevy of maidens 
would troop out with paper caps or toys or 
knick-knacks of some sort for distribution. 

The head-dress effect was great, and added 
several per cent. to the fun of the evening. 
To see the dignified Gustav Bischoff, Sr, 
tepped with a bright red Charlie Chaplin lid 
many sizes too small for his cranium—and 
wearing it with and good nature, 
withal—and to glimpse Secretary McCarthy 
in a natty white sailor cap, or R. C. Me- 
Manus with a vivid green Chaplin top-piece, 
or Fred Burrows and Oscar Mayer, Sr., in tall 
green-figured clown’s caps, was certainly con- 
ducive to merriment, 


grace 


The sight of James Craig, Jr., of Detroit, 
blowing a toy horn, or Fred Fuller, of Peory, 
fondling a couple of little lambs—wooly ones, 
of course, stuffed with cotton!—was alse 
likely to promote the gayety of nations and 
of A. MP: AM. 

Or Jim Agar wearing a green laurel wreath 
made of tissue paper, dancing the latest 
one-step, and doing it in a way to make Fred 
Burrows envious. And Fred Krey with a 
bilious brown Chaplin lid and a wonderful 
dialect, making a speech of thanks after he 
had been presented with near-gold watch by 
the entertainment committee. These indeed 
contributed much to the joy of living and at- 
tending a packers’ convention. 

It was a wonderful night—and a perfectly 
proper one, if anyone asks you! This was 
a demonstration of what could be done in the 
way of having a good time—a hilarious time 
in fact—and still maintain a high percentage 
of good behavior. 

The programme ran until midnight, and it 
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ran all over the room, even on top of the 
tables. When it got into a far, dark corner 
and the lights went out—well, perhaps it is 
just as well to draw the curtain, even if 
the curtain is a tablecloth, as it happened 
to be in the corner aforementioned! 

Some smoker! 


At the Stock Yards 


The second number on the entertainment pro- 
gramme was the Tuesday morning trip to the 
National Stock Yards at East St. Louis, Ill. 
This was a feature of interest to packers and 
buyers, especially those who had never visited 





GUSTAV 


(St. Louis Independent 


BISCHOFF, JR. 
Packing Co.) 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 
the St. Louis This market 


ter which is tapidly coming to the front, and 


yards. is a cen- 
the aggressive attitude of those interested in 
attracted 
the trade. 


The packers and their friends left head- 


it has wide attention throughout 


quarters in autos and special cars over the 
Eads Bridge to East St. Louis, starting about 
President E. T. Bisbee, of the Na- 
tional Stock Yards, General Manager H. L. 
Wyatt, Manager Frank Hunter of Swift & 
Company, Manager Fob Conway of Armour 
Peter the 
Morris plant, and Messrs. Jones and McCor- 
mack of the livestock 
charge of the and 
they saw to it that the visitors did not waste 
a minute of their time. 

A visit the 
among the best in the country, and the cattle 


10 a, m. 


& Company, Manager Paton of 


traders’ committees 


were in entertainment, 


was made to new hog pens, 
visited. 
National plant 
There was a rough riding exhibition 

the the 


horses beirg brokcn for the army. 


and sheep pens were also 


the 


Every 


feature of fine Was in- 
spected. 
the 


latter saw 


for amusement of 


guests, and 
both for saddle and barness. 
After the tour of the 


served in the Live Stock Exchange building, 


yards luncheon was 


and during the lunch a vavdeville entertain- 
the the 
greatly and 


given for edification of 


This 


helped pass the time until the cars came to 


ment was 


visitors. was enjoyed 


carry the crewd back to the convention place. 


THE NATIONAL 


THE BIG BANQUET 


“Who is that making all that racket?” 
asked His Satanic Majesty of one of his 
stokers. 

“Why, that ’s a feller who just arrived 
from St. Louis,” replied the fireman. 

“What’s he making all that noise for?” 

“Says he owns the place.” 

“Owns the place? Well, of all the nerve.” 
And the Devil went outside to see about it. 

“Whatddye mean saying you own this 
place? Don’t you know this is Hell?” 

“Sure it is.” 

“How do you come to own it?” 

“Why, that’s easy. 
me just before I left.” 

That’s the the A. M. P. A. 
felt after the 1915 banquet was over—as if 
they owned the place. Hot stuff, too! 

It was a great banquet, one fit to go down 


My wife gave it to 


way visitors 


in A. M. P. A. history as a companion piece 
to the famous “Old English,” Dutch, South- 
ern and English hunt dinners of fond mem- 
ory. Not so picturesque, perhaps, as some of 
them, but just as enjoyable. 

Somebody discoverd during the course of 
the evening that the picture on the back 
that of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and that it was Columbus 
Day. 
propriately the anniversary of the discovery 
of America 


eover of the menu card was 


Well, the diners celebrated most ap- 


by discovering just about the 

greatest orator and the cleverest story-teller 

who have ever edified A. M. P. A. banquets. 
St. Louis Talent Is High Class. 

St. Louis talent takes the gold medal, not 

only in devising entertainment, but in 

ing it. 


21Vv- 
The toastmaster and both the speak- 
They 
did not have to go outside the city limits for 
either wit. A banker, a 


three-of-a-kind 


ers were residents of the “Fourth City.” 


eloquence or 
doctor 
that couldn’t be beat. 


preacher and a were 

The 1915 banquet was staged on a scale of 
elaborateness that left nothing to be desired. 
The banquet hall of the Hotel Jefferson was 
a gorgeous setting for the occasion, flag-be- 
decked and 
orchestra of 40 pieces under the direction of 
St. Mr. 


flower-bestrewn. There was an 


one of Louis’ leading impresarios, 
Noel Poepping. 

Grand opera artists were not too good for 
the A. M. P. A. The local committee brought 
on Lambert Murphy, one of the bright stars 
of New York’s Metropolitan Opera, to sing 
several groups of songs in his own finished 
The fact that the 
among the good old Irish ballads were on his 


style. some of classics 
song list did not detract from the enjoyment, 
either. 

That the menu and the entertainment were 
thoroughly enjoved was shown by the close 
attention given by the 400 diners present and 
the enthusiasm displayed at every point in 
the programme. A pretty feature was the 
bringing in of the ladies to enjoy the music 
and the speaking. The chief souvenir was a 


monogrammed silver cigar filled with 


case, 
choice Havanas. 


The menu was as follows: 


MENU 
Caviar and Anchovy Paste 
Salted Almonds 
Green Sea Turtle Amontillado 
Pompano 


Celery Olives 
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Holland Potatoes Cucumbers Philadelphia 
Terrapin Hotel Jefferson 
Sherbet Kirsch 
toast Capon 
Potatoes Regular Flagollets 
Grape Fruit and Romain Salad 
Iee A. M. P. A Assorted Cakes 

Roquefort Cheese 


Coffee Brandy 
Apollinaris 
Veuve Clicquot 1904 
At the conclusion of the dinner and the 
orchestral programme, Chairman J. J. P. 


Langton of the Banquet Committee intro- 
duced Mr. Walker Hill as the toastmaster. 


The Toastmaster Is Introduced. 


MR. LANGTON: Gentlemen—The Presi- 
dent informs me it is customary to introduce 
the Toastmaster at your banquets. St. Louis 
is a city of fair women, of beautiful women, 
of undoubted fidelity. (Applause.) But it 
could make a greater boast in that it has a 
great number of citizens of the highest civic 
integrity, one of whom I have the privilege 
of introducing as presiding speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Walker Hill, president of the 
Mechanics-American National Bank and pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Clearing House. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

MR. WALKER HILL: 
American Meat Fackers’ Association: I feel 
that I have been taken advantage of. I 
was told that I was to be the toastmaster. 
A toastmaster is not expected to speak. A 


Gentlemen of the 





J. J. P. LANGTON 
(Cudahy Packing Co., St. Louis, Moe.) 


Chairman Banquet Committee. 


good toastmaster introduces the speakers of 
the evening, of whom you have two, and sits 
down. 

[ feel that the way your Chairman has 
introduced me reminds me of one of John 
Allen’s stories. John Allen said that he was 
at Troy, N. Y., once, and came before a 
Democratic audience of five thousand, when 
a little Irishman. with the voice of a bull, 
said: “Ladies and .Gintlemen: I want to in- 
troduce to you a gintleman, whose name is 
a household word in every Democratic home 
in the land, a name that is known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada 
to the Gulf.” After taking four or five 
flights like this he leaned down to the Chair- 
man of the evening and’ he said: “What in 
hell is the name; I have forgotten it!” 


(Laughter.) 
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No toastmaster of a banquet in St. Louis 
could get on his feet without telling some- 
thing of Chicago. I know that some of you 
have heard of that little Windy City on the 
Lake. A gentleman representing Chicago, in 
a celebrating state of mind came to St. Louis 
and wished to telegraph to Old Orchard, 
which is about ten miles out of the city 
limits. The little Irish telegraph girl told 
him it would be fifty cents. He said: “Why, 
in Chicago I can telegraph to Hell for a 
quarter.” (Laughter.) She said: “Yes, I 
know that is true, but that is within the 
city limits.” (Laughter.) 

I did not expect to make you a speech 
and I am confident that after I have finished 
you will say that I did not make you a 
speech, but I wish to tell you a story about a 


negro women, or a negro suffragette. She 
wanted to register. The registrar said: 
“What name?” “Dinah, suh.” “What is 


your age?” “Twenty-six.” 
occupation?” “Cook.” “With what party do 
you affiliate?” “Suh?” “With what party 
do you affiliate?” She says: “Has I got to 
tell his name?” “Of course, you have got 
to tell his name.” “Well, if I got to tell 
his name, he hasn’t got a divorce yet, and 
you just take my name off that book. 1 
don’t want to vote.” (Laughter.) 

My friend on the right is a minister, and 
hence I shall have to be very careful. But 
he is a married man, and I don’t know 
whether you gentlemen have ever heard this 
story or not, of a gentleman like Mr. Sam 
Gordon, who went to Hell, and he walked 
around there as if he owned it, and one oi 
the occupants said to the Devil: “Why,” he 


“What is your 





says, “there is a fellow out here says he 
owns this place.’ And the Devil went out 
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and said: “Sam, what do you mean by 


walking and talking around here as if you 
owned this place?” He said: “I do own it, 
because my wife gave it to me just before I 
left.” (Laughter.) 

I just want to tell one on my friend, the 
Rev. Dr. Bitting. When he was young, he 
was marrying a negro couple, and when he 
got to the clause: “Do you take this man 
for better or for worse?” she says: “No, 
I am going to take him just as he is, because 
if he gets any better he'll die, and if he gets 
any worse I’]1 kill him myself.” (Laughter.) 

Now, you would not think so, but I am an 
Episcopal vestryman of a prominent church 
in this town, and our dear Bishop, Bishop 
Tuttle, is one of the great men of the church; 
he is a senior bishop today and next year, if 
he lives, he will have been fifty years a 
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bishop. He is a trifle deaf. _He had a dinner 


party at his house and a lady, sitting by 
him, said: “Bishop, do you like bananas?” 
He said: “What?” “Do you like bananas?” 


He says: “No, I prefer the old-fashioned 
night-shirt.” (Prolonged laughter.) 
My mind wanders from Missouri, where 


you have to be “shown,” back to my native 
state, because you all know that you cannot 
talk to a Virginian ten minutes without his 
telling you where he is from. 

There was a young negro woman who was 
in the employ of an old lady of Virginia, 
and she said she wanted to get married. Well, 
her old mistress told her: “Why don’t you?” 
She says: “I cannot get off.” Her mistress 
said: “You can have three days, I will have 
a nice cake made for you, I will have a nice 
dress made for you.” The day of the mar- 
riage came, the three days passed, the cook 


came back and her old mistress says: 
“Eliza, how did the wedding go off?” “Oh,” 


she says, “it was fine, the niggers et up all 
that cake and they say I looked mighty fine 
in that dress.” “How did the groom look?” 
“Do you know, ole missus, that nigger never 
did turn up.” (Laughter.) 

Now, I am going to give you one more, 
then I understand some music is in order. A 
very delicate man had a splendid wife, and 
you know that if we did not have good wives 
we would not have good men. (Applause.) 
But he looked like my thin friend, the doc- 
tor on my left. The wife says: “You have 
got to take a holiday, and I wish you to re- 
pert to me daily how you are getting on.” 
So the doctor went away on the Pullman one 
night. He arrived at the hotel the next 
morning, and wired his wife: “Had a devil 
of a bad night last night. Gave berth to 
an old lady in the Pullman.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

(Each guest was presented with a_hand- 
some silver cigar case, appropriately filled.) 

MR. LANGTON: Gentlemen, [ am_ in- 
formed that there are a number of gentle- 
men here who have not received a souvenir. 
If they will please send their names in to 
me, they shall get them. Please send in 
your names with your address and table 
number, and you will have souvenirs mailed 
to you, at our expense, of course. 

MR. HILL: Gentlemen: There can he no 
meeting or gathering of American citizens 


unless there is a toast drunk to the Presi- 
dent of the United States—Woodrow Wil- 
son. (Cries of “Hear, hear!” and applause.) 


The audience here stood and sang the first 
stanza of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Gentlemen, I have not spoken of my line 
of business tonight. Any pawnbroker who 
talks half an hour and doés not mention 6 
or 7 or 8 per cent must be a perfect man; 
but I wish to tell you a story on the South. 
A negro porter in one of the big houses in 
Richmond had a sum of money and he want- 
ed his boss to take it and put it away. He 
said: “No, go over to the savings bank and 
put it in there and you will get a little 
interest on it.” In about two years the sav- 
ings bank failed, and if any of you know th« 
negro, he always repeats what he has set in 


his mind, even if he says the same words 
every time. 
After the failure of the bank he said: 


“Boss, I wants my money.” “Why,” the boss 
said, “your bank has failed.” ‘Yes, but Boss. 
I wants my money.” “Why,” he says, “the 
bank is in liquidation.” “What’s that, Boss? 
I wants my money.” “Well, you cannot get 
that money until the bank liquidates the as- 
“Boss, I wants my money.” “Well, 
don’t you know what a busted bank is? It 
is going to pay you when it realizes on its 
“Of course, I knows what a busted 
bank is, but dis am de first time I ever had 
a bank bust right in my face.” (Laughter.) 
Now, another negro story, because, gentle- 
men, I think they are the sweetest of all 
stories. We had a negro bank in Richmond, 
Virginia, and the bank got hard up. An old 
negro washwoman, who had ten dollars in 
that bank went to the bank and wanted five 
dollars of the money. So, after a good deal of 
parleying, she was sent to the cashier. She 
said—not meaning a pun—“I want the cash 
here.” After talking with the cashier, he 
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assets.” 
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asked her how much she Lad in the bank. 
She said: “Ten dollars.” He says: “How 


long has it been here?” She said: 
has been here nearly five years.” 
says, “was it on interest?” She says: “Of 
course it was.” He says: “That interest has 
eaten up the principal.” (Laughter.) 

I do not wish to reflect on the great pack- 
ing interest of the country, but it is the 
hardest interest for a pawnbroker to get 
proper interest of that I ever tackled. If you 
say five per cent, they say they can borrow 
it at four and a half; if you say four and a 
half, they say it is four, and they always 
come down half a per cent. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to stop talk- 
ing shop and introduce to you a friend of 
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my childhood. We have divided our ways. 
{ don’t know how to compare it, but I am 
a pawnbroker and he is a minister of the 
Gospel. He was born in South Carolina, but 
he came to Virginia and has been inoculated 
with all the good qualities of the Virginian. 
and I believe that he is going to talk to you 
on a subject that will interest all of you. 
He is a fine fellow, but he is put down as a 
“scholar,” And when he was at school with 
me he was not a “scholar,” because he was 
fighting our battles, stealing our marbles or 
tops, and doing all the devilment of the boys 
of today. But he is a man, a man of charac- 
ter. a man of ability. He is a leader, a man 
that I believe that if you packers would fol- 
low his advice, you would stop trying to 
get us to take at ninety-nine cents a can 
goods which you sell at fifty cents a can 
to the fighting people of Europe. (Laughter.) 
I wish to introduce to you the Reverend 
Dr. W. C. Bitting. (Applause.) 


Dr. Bitting Preaches a Sermon. 


DR. BITTING: | Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion: It has become rather a chronic func- 
tion of my dear old playmate and boyhood 
friend of Richmond, Virginia, to introduce 
me at banquets, and he has been unusually 
mild tonight. I am very much afraid he is 
growing old, because one of the signs of age 
is a failing memory. He said that I was 
born in South Carolina, while, as a matter 
of fact, my eyes first saw the daylight within 
thirty miles of Richmond, Virginia. He said 
something about our dividing our ways. 
That is the only thing he ever consented to 
divide with me. (Laughter and applause.) 

He started in the banking business in 
Richmond, Virginia, and then came out to 
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St. Louis to be one of the great financial 
powers in our imperial city. 

One day I asked him to tell me how he 
started, and he told me this negro story. He 
said: “I will tell you, Bill, exactly how I 
started. An old negro came in to me when 
I first started in the banking business and 
asked me to lend him ten dollars for one 
month. 1 told him I would be glad to do it. 
So 1 wrote out a note for him to sign for ten 
dollars for one month, and I handed him 
$7.50.” (Laughter and applause.) You no- 
tice he has not received any such percentage 
as that here. In alluding to his troubles 
with the packers he mentioned only eight 
per cent. 

The old nigger looked stung, of course, 
and then the great, big broad face of the 
black broke into a grin, he showed his ivories 
and said: “Mistah Hill, I suah done put one 
over you.” And Mr. Hill looked at him and 
says: “How is that, Ephraim?” He said: 
“Mistah Hill, if I had wanted that ten dol- 
lars for four months, I would not have got 
a cent.” (Laughter and applause.) 

When I was asked to come down and talk 
tonight to the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, I said to myself: What is there 
in common between a parson and a great as- 
semblage of meat packers from all over the 
United States? Then I suddenly remem- 
bered that my principal business dealt con- 
tinually with sheep and goats, that whenever 
I go on the outside of my church, I have to 
leave the lambs and the rams, and then come 
across some of these horned animals that 
are very active in trying to butt and buck 
against the United States Government, and 
the English Government at the present time. 
( Laughter.) 

I then remembered it was somewhat risky 
for me to undertake to talk to you tonight. 
I was reminded of the way that Walker 
spelled when he was at school with me. The 
teacher asked him to spell “hazardous,” and 
he said “h-a-z-a-r-d-e-s-s.” The teacher 
thought she would try to correct his spelling 
and asked him what the word meant. “Why.” 
he said, “that is the she; it means a female 
hazard.” (Laughter.) I thought I was get- 
ting something of the same sort myself in 
coming here tonight, and trying to say some- 
thing to you business men, and that I had 
better keep off that ground. 

Like a bishop of the great church to which 
my dear friend belongs, a Southern bishop, 
who was a passenger on a train. When the 
conductor came around he could not find his 
ticket. The conductor “All right, I 
will get it when I come around again.” He 
came around the second time and the Bishop 
had not been able to find his ticket, and the 
conductor then said: “All right, Bishop, I 
can wait till you do find it.” The Bishop 
said: “Oh, that is not the point; I have got 
to find that ticket, because I have got to 
know myself where I am going to.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

And so it is about the men whose busi- 
ness is usually thought to be that of get- 
ting men into heaven. The office of the 
preacher, in my humble opinion, is not to 
get men into heaven, but to get heaven into 
men; is not trying to keep men out of hell, 
but trying to keep hell out of men. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Ethical Aspects of Business Life. 

I want to say a few words to you tonight 
upon some of the ethical aspects of the busi- 
ness life I am told that in Chicago you 
big packers utilize everything about the hog 
except the squeal, and that some of you 
have actually cornered that and propose to 
rent it to the suffragettes in the State of 
Illinois to use during the winter- campaign. 
(Laughter.) 

Just now the great world is beginning to 
ask certain questions of you business men. 
They are asking these questions incessantly, 
continuously, relentlessly and, it is up to you 
to answer. 

There are three tremendous questions 
which are being asked today of the commer- 
cial world. These three questions are about 
your wealth. The first is: “How did you 
get it?” The second is: “In what spirit 
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do you hold it?” And the third is: 
use do you make of it?” 

These are the three great questions which 
the world today is asking. The popular 
conscience is asking them; the courts of 
justice are asking them; ethical standards 
are asking them; you business men your- 
selves are asking them. How did you get 
your money? In what spirit do you hold 
your money ? 

Now, let me say to you a prophetic word, 
a prediction. The day is at hand when a 
man is not going to be judged by what he 
possesses, but by the spirit in which he 
holds it and by the uses which he makes 
of it. (Applause.) 

Some one has said that money is sup- 
pressed force; and that is what it is. It is 
a force that is hoarded up; it is power and 
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energy that is stored up, just as, to illus- 


trate, electricity is stored in a battery, ready 
to be released whenever the switch is turned 
on for the proper purposes. It is the greatest 
power in this world, and it shows itself when 
the motorman turns on the current and this 
power becomes one of the greatest forces for 
the use and benefit of the human race. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I want to speak of a few things whici 
business men, and every man who lends him- 
self intelligently to his business, considers. 
In the first place, one of the ethical by- 
products of business life is the wholly beau- 
tiful ministry that you business men are 
performing in regard to the needs of human- 
ity. I will ordain all of you to the ministry 
tonight. You are men who are engaged in 
supplying the needs of humanity, and when 
you go out to see how to provide for those 
great and pressing needs you are engaged 
in the holy work of protecting and stimulat- 
ing its needs. You have the enviable duty 
and work of supplying to the world the 
honest product of your industrial activities, 
of taking care of and looking after the men 
and women who need the strength of body 
to perform God’s work. (Applause.) 

Now, let me say a word in regard to 
hyphenations. I say there should be none 
of them, we have got to believe in the 
United States today. (Applause.) We want 
no German-Americans, no Irish-Americans; 
if you are not satisfied to be simply an 
American, go back to where you came from. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

But if you feel today that you are in the 
world for something more than simply to 
accumulate this compressed force, which is 
one of the definitions of money, that you 
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are here to minister to the millions of the 
United States, to the millions who lie beyond 
our oceans, to furnish them the products of 
our fields, of our cattle ranges, that you have 
a specific right because you have been the 
stewards of this production and of this dis- 
tribution, then you have got hold of the 
ethical conception of commercial life, from 
which I beg you never to depart. 


What the Country Owes Its Business Men. 


The second by-product of commercialism 
that I want to mention to you tonight is, 
you are the high priests of the moral things 
of life, the mental and beautiful and spiritual. 
I may say that if it had not been for the 
business men of the country, for the men 
who have created and built up these great 
business interests, this country would never 
be what it is today. 

I say, gentlemen, you are engaged in lay- 
ing the foundations of our higher life, that 
you are dealing with the main product of 
this great country; you are the conserv- 
ators and builders of our great resources, 
upon which the people of this country rely, 
both here and hereafter. 

The third by-product of the ethical com- 
mercial life is in the fact that we are to 
work out, in our business life, the cultiva- 
tion and development of the graces and char- 
acteristics, and virtues and mental traits 
which are common to humanity, and should 
be developed. 

We are living in what may be termed a 
great gymnasium, in which we are working 
out our personal characteristics in our daily 
business lives. It is a problem to get the 
best results possible. That is the great prob- 
lem of the day. (Prolonged applause.) 


Pledge Allegiance to the Flag. 

THE TOASTMASTER:\Gentivmen: We 
always keep the best for thé la But be- 
fore hearing this gentleman from the med- 
ical society, I wish to tell you one story. 
It is a story of St. Peter, and after hearing 
that sermon from Dr. Bitting I guess it will 
be all right. 

A certain party went to Heaven, and he 
was asked his name, and he said he was 
named Sam Gordon, and St. Peter said: 
“Sam, what record have you got?” And he 
said: “What do you want? You can get 
anything you want.” And he said: “I want 
160 acres of land and four mules.” He was 
sent to the commissary and got the mules 
and told to take any unoccupied land. Then 
along came a negro, and his name was 
Ephraim Sturdevant. He was told he could 
get anything he wanted. He said he wanted 
a million dollars in gold. He had never seen 
such a thing in his life. He was given a 
million dollars. Then came along a man who 
was of the religion of the chairman of your 
banquet committee, a Hebrew (laughter), 
and he was asked what he wanted. He said: 
“I only want $300 to buy a stock of goods. 
and the address of that nigger.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Gentlemen, we have been joking with you 
all the evening, and I have thoroughly en- 
joyed it. But now I want you to stand and 
say with me the words that I will say, re- 
peating them after me. (The audience here 
stands and repeats with the speaker the fol- 
lowing words.) 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one nation 
united, with liberty and justice to all. It is 
the Star Spangled Banner, Oh long may it 
wave o’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, I cannot introduce to you 
an Irishman without telling you an Irish 
story. An Irishman was dying, and he had 
with him the priest, and the doctor and a 


lawyer. He said: “Mr. Doctor, what do I 
owe you? I paid you to the first of the 
month.” The doctor said: “You owe me 


$250.” “Mr. lawyer, what do I owe you for 
that little will you wrote?” The lawyer said: 
“$500.” The Irishman said: “Father, I want 
to take the hands of.those two men.” And, 
holding by the hands those men, he said: “T 
die like Christ, between two _ thieves.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 
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As you seem to take to that story I'll teil 


you another. A doctor was asked one day 
by an Irishman who had been at sea: 


“Doctor, did you ever hear of an Irishman 
being drunk on water?” The doctor said: 
“No, I never heard of one.” He said: “It is 
just as easy for an Irishman to get drunk 
on water as it is on land.” (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I want to introduce to you 
Dr. R. Emmet Kane, president of the St. 
Louis Medical Society. 


Dr. Kane Is a Star Story Teller. 


DR. R. EMMET KANE: Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The ladies have not 
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been alluded to; was-it on account of that 
threatened suffragette vote over in Illinois? 
It I had had any notion of making a good 
speech tonight, it would have been entirely 
knocked out by the numerous falsehoods the 
Toastmaster has told about me. But, never- 
theless, he has complimented me by saying 
that I am from the Emerald Isle. In that 
regard I can say what one ancient said to 
another: “If I were not born a Roman, I 
would be an adopted one.” I would say if 
I were not born an American, I would be an 
Irishman. 

It was not because the gem of the evening 
was kept till the end. It was because this Beef 
Packers’ Trust has decided to upset every- 
thing since it came to St. Louis. As a gen- 
eral thing the minister follows the doctor. 
but tonight they have backed up on me! [ 
think it was because the method adopted at 
this banquet was that each man should be 
for himself, and the Devil would take the 
hindmost. 

It is always embarrassing to take part in 
a hand-to-hand combat with an old and pro- 
fessional after-dinner speaker at the Death 
Valley end of a banquet. But tonight I am 
at a particular disadvantage in view of the 
fact that I have to follow Mr. Walker Hill 
and Dr. Bitting. As a matter of fact, if a 
man attempted to make a speech under these 
circumstances he would convict himself of 
being that portion of the animal that is 
made up usually into what is called “army 
beef.” (Laughter.) 

You have heard some beautiful songs dur- 


ing the evening, and you have heard the 
wonderful poetry of Dr. Bitting. I have 
been thoroughly impressed; I have been 


filled with ideas that I would like to express 
to you. Unfortunately, however, I am 
afraid I am in the position of the Irishman 
—a real one, not one of these imported speci- 
mens like I am—the real Irishman, who 
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shipped on a Mississippi river steamer as 
a stowaway. 

The boat went down the river a little 
piece, and if any of you have ever traveled 
on the lower Mississippi in low water time, 
you know what the sounds are like when 
the hands are heaving the lead. They have 
one on the larboard and another over on the 
starboard, and they sing “Four-r-r-r-r feet,” 


“Four-r-r-r and a half feet,” “Three-e-e-e-e 
feet scant, no bottom!” ‘“We’se on de bar, 
back up!” 


You know the value of a negro’s life in 
seme places is not much, and it is less on 
a Mississippi steamboat. Well, the fellow on 
the larboard side fell off, out in the water. 
They did not stop to get him on again, but 
they got the Irishman up and set him to 
work his way, and asked him if he knew 
how to heave the lead. He said: “If that is 
what that nigger was doing, I can do it bet- 
ter than the nigger.” They said: “All right, 
go ahead.” And pretty soon the Irishman 
sang out: “Er-um-um-um.” “Er-um-um-um.” 
“Er-um-um-um.” 

About that time the steamboat bumped up 
against the bar, threw everybody out of 
bed, smashed all the china and upset the 
lamps. The captain rushed down on deck 
and said to the Irishman: “What the 
are you trying to do?” He said: “I know 
how to cast the lead all right, I know the 
tune all] right, but I don’t know the words 
vet.” (Laughter.) 

Now, I know I am not expected to say 
anything here tonight that amounts to any- 
thing at all, and that all that Mr. Langton 
brought me here for tonight was to listen 
to Dr. Bitting and to hear the presiding 
speaker spread himself. (Laughter.) And se 
I say I find it a difficult job to say much. 

I believe that if it is true, as Shakespeare 
has said, that all the world is a stage and 
everybody has his place on that stage, I 
believe one of the highest is that occupied 
by brother Bitting. I believe that he has 
done his duty here tonight. He has not 
come here tonight simply to tell you a few 
funny stories, but he has given you a real 
lesson, you heathen who will not go to his 
church. 

It may be that the reason you do not go 
to his church is because you don’t know 
where it is. I was going out there to call 
on him and try to steal his thunder, and 
find out what he was going to talk about 
tonight. And I asked the traffic “cop” out 
there on the corner where was the Second 
Baptist Church? He said: “T’'ll be gol-darned 
if I know where even the First one is.” 
(Laughter.) 

[Dr. Kane told a lot more 
stories at this point.] 


very funny 


A Country to Be Proud of. 


I must apologize for keeping you here un- 
til this late hour, but I want to say that 
you seem to have overlooked the fact, save 
that you have a picture of Christopher Col- 
umbus on the back of your programme, that 
you are really celebrating a great anni- 
versary today, namely, the 423d anniversary 
of the discovery of America. 

If Christopher Columbus could come back 
to this country today, how gratified he would 
be! This poor lunatic, who was cast about 
from post to pillar and looked upon as a 
dreamer, because, unlike Alexander, who was 
forced to admit that the ocean could conquer 
him, he insisted that he could travel across 
that ocean, and brought back from its path- 
less ways a knowledge of this wonderful land 
of ours. 

How wonderful it is! And how it has come 
te be filied with wonderful people; the most 
wonderful people, without any question, that 
the world has ever seen! 

Today this unique position is occupied. 
The races of the civilized world, you might 
say, are going back on the civilization that 
these countries have had, and are going back 
on the teachings of Christ, going back on 


their educational institutions, going baek 
into the barbarism from which they had 
risen. What is left out of ali of this? 


Nothing but this. 
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Our country is the one land in the world 
today which is still competent to measure its 
civilization, not by the size of its armies. 
not by the size of its navy, but by the re- 
spect which it shows to women, and by the 
respect which it shows to the clanging of an 
ambulance bell. (Applause.) 

Going back to ancient history, I would 
ask you to recall the fact that the ancients 
held the Island of Zelos in the Aegean Sea 
as sacred land; that it is a little island, an 
insignificant piece of land; that in this there 
was erected a temple to Apollo. This island 
and this temple were sacred. On this island, 
and in this temple, there alone could all the 
people of the warring nations of the world 
meet in peace and harmony, and thresh out 


their various difficulties. 
America is the Island of Zelos of the 
modern world. Your attention has been 


called to the fact that this country is peo- 
pled largely by those of foreign birth. Yes, 
it is a melting pot, and out of that melting 
pot have come—not hyphenated Americans. 
No! Hyphenated Americans have yet to go 
into the melting pot. But out of that melt- 
ing pot have come a wonderful people, a 
new race of people, not a mongrel race, not 
a mixture, but a new race of people with a 
new race psychology, a new race economy, 
a new race feeling. 

That is what has come out of that melt- 
ing pot, and this people, whether their an- 
cestors came from the banks of the Rhone or 
the Garonne, the Meuse or the Moselle, the 
Tiber or the Thames, these people are the 
real Americans who have made this country 
what it is today for us. The hyphenated 
American will not be a_ pioneer, and no 
doubts over their loyalty have arisen in the 
minds and hearts of people because of mis- 





Cc. A. MeCORMACK 


Chairman Livestock Traders’ Committee. 


guided individuals who should have stayed 
back where they came from. 


They are subject to answer today for 
their patriotism; and what is the answer 


they give? Not the answer of the Irish- 
American or the German-American, or the 


Anglo-American, but the American who has 
come from the land and the nation that he 
did not like, into the land and nation that 
would give him an opportunity. 

Oh, that is the creed that is called on from 
every loyal American today. We no longer 
ask a man what altar he falls down before. 
No, in this land of ours, we ask only of a 
man that he be honest in his views and obli- 
gations, and it matters not to us whether 
he bows down before the Cross of Christ or 
whether he turns his face toward Mecca 
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when he prays. We ask only of the men 
that come to this country that they come 
here to work, that this is not a land for a 
drone; and we ask those nations in future 
times to send to this land only those peo- 
ple. who can be counted upon to be made 
good American citizens. We ask of them 
no- more. 

We ask of these citizens not that they 
bind themselves into armies of trained men, 
but that they bind themselves only into 
armies of real men, because an army of real 
men can stand up against the greatest army 
of trained machines in the world. 

I have no opinion at all of an American 
today, who is not proud of the fact that he 
is an American, who is afraid that he may 
perhaps be called a jingoist, who may be 
afraid he may be called an enthusiast, who 
may be called the man who can be depended 
upon to follow the straight course, a man 
who will not be ashamed of the fact that his 
ancestors may have fought against our flag, 
but who fought for liberty. 

Take this country today. It is more 
united, it is the forum where the real prob- 
lems are constantly being worked out, where 
the real problems were worked out, problems 
that will never arise again. The people of 
America today are united, and a continuing 
unity is above all things what our people 
need; that is what America needs today, 
unity in belief, unity in principal, unity in 
practice. 

May we be given men whom the lust of 
office cannot claim, men whom the spoils of 
office cannot buy, men who will not lie; tall 
men, sun-crowned, who rise above the crowd 
in public doing and in private thinking. 
“For while the rabble with its changing creeds, 
Its loud professions and its little deeds, 

The nation’s conscience keeps; 
Wrong rules the land 
And sleeping Justice weeps.” 
(Great applause.) 

[After more music the banquet proceedings 

came to an end.] 


The Trip to Sunset Inn 


No convention “third day” ever excelled 
this one at St. Louis. It was a delight 
throughout; even adverse weather conditions 
could not have spoiled it. An army of motor 
ears drew up before the Planters’ Hotel at 
9.30 a. m., decorated with pennants and di- 
rected by a legion of genial St. Louisians. 
Members and their friends were loaded into 
the cars and whirled off for an all-day trip 
that was a winner! 

It began with a visit,to the plant of the 
Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company, 
the biggest of the famous Diesel engine 
plants in the country. Here 600 men 
working 24 hours a day in three shifts, mak- 
ing submarine engines for the United States 
Navy. 
shown in operation; the plant makes these 
wonderful engines of from 25 to 3,000 horse 
power capacity. It was a most interesting 
study for the packers and their friends. 


are 


One big 250-horse power unit was 


From the Diesel plant the trip continted 
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on to the great Anheuser-Busch brewery, 
where the visitors found 6,000 men employed 
in a plant covering 64 acres. The brew 
house, the bottle shop and the power house 
were inspected and the visitors were enter- 
tained at a typical Busch lunch. 

At about noon began one of the treats of 
the day, an auto tour of the St. Louis park 
system and the roads of picturesque St. 
Louis county. Through Tower Grove Park, 
along King’s Highway, through Westmore- 
land and Portland Place into Forest Park the 
motor column whirled, over Art Hill, along 
Forsythe Boulevard and past Washington 
University. The sites of the World’s Fair 
were seen and the new Barnes Hospital, the 
greatest in the country, was passed. Then 
out over North and South, Clayton and Denny 
Roads went the line, bringing up at the mar- 
vellously beautiful Sunset Hill Country Club. 

Sunset Inn, situated on Sunset Hill, over- 
looking the Merrimac Valley and the foot- 
hills of the Ozark Mountains, was a fitting 
haven after such a ride. On alighting from 
their cars the visitors faced a luncheon buffet 
such as the Sunset Inn steward is famed for. 
After a bite and a sup preparations were 
made for supper—and maybe this wasn’t a 
treat! 
ings that would stimulate an appetite in the 
worst dyspeptic in the world: 


Here is the menu, served in surround- 


Martini Cocktail 
Assorted Appetizers 
Bisque of Crawfish 
Radishes Salted Almonds 
Ripe and Green Olives 
Filet of Black Bass a la Mariniere 
Potatoes Parisienne 
Broiled Milkfed Chicken 
Wild Rice Fritters 
New Peas 


Celery 


Hearts of Lettuce, Hongroise 
Petit Gruyere Cheese 
and Crackers 
Coffee 
Ruedesheimet Vafiadis Cigarettes 
Budweiser Cigars 
White Rock 


The return journey included a visit to the 
famous Busch country place on the site of 
the old Grant Here Mr. 


Busch has a stock farm of 277 acres where 


General farm. 
his famous little black Kerry cattle, his euri- 
ous hogs crossed with the German wild boar, 
Back 
to the city over the Gravois road the guests 
of the St. Entertainment Committee 
veted that thev had never had quite such a 
different and delightful day. 


and other livestock wonders were seen. 


Louis 


One of the surprise features was when, at 
the start in the morning, each man in the 
party was presented with a long white linen 


packers’ coat, with the “A. M. P. A.” mono- 
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gram on both lapels, which came in handy as 
a dust coat for the motor trip, and was re- 
tained as a souvenir of a wonderful day. 

°, 


——fo—_——__ 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH QUARANTINES 
RAISED. 


All Federal restrictions on the movement 
of livestock because of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in the States of Indiana, Michigan and 
Virginia are removed by an order signed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, effective Octo- 
ber 9. 

With the removal of the quarantine from 
these States the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of northern Illinois, is now practically 
free. Small areas in Steuben County, New 
York, in Hudson County, New Jersey, and the 
so-called “neck” in Philadelphia are still 
under a modified form of quarantine, however, 
and a part of the West Philadelphia Stock 
Yards is in the restricted area. With these 
exceptions, however, the quarantines which 
were imposed as a result of the outbreak in 
1914 have now all been removed. 

In northern Illinois a considerable territory 
is now in the closed area on account of an 
outbreak of the disease which occurred last 
August. This outbreak has resulted in the 
quarantining of all that part of the State 
which lies noth of the northern boundaries 
of the counties of Calhoun, Jersey, Macoupin, 
Montgomery, Fayette, Effingham, Jasper and 
Crawford. In this area the entire counties 
of Bureau, Lake, La Salle, McDonough and 
Putnam and portions of Dupage, Lee, Han- 
cock, Schuyler and Cook are under closed 
quarantine. The Union Stock Yards in Chi- 
cago are maintained as a restricted area, han- 
dling livestock for immediate slaughter only. 
The remainder of the quarantined territory is 
also classed as restricted area. 


— — 
a 


FOR BETTER LIVESTOCK. 

Marked progress in tick eradication is re- 
ported in Alabama in counties regularly en- 
gaged in the work and also in those engaged 
in preliminary tick eradication work in co- 
cperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The latter counties, of which 
16, constructed 175 additional dip- 
making a total of 582 vats now in 


there are 
ping vats, 
cperation. The 9 counties which began regu- 
lar work this year had 1.177 dipping vats in 
operation at the end of August. Altogether 
478,476 cattle were dipped in Alabama dur- 
ing August. 

A regulation adopted by the State author- 
ities prohibits the movement of cattle from 
any quarantined area into Alabama except 
for immediate slaughter and for this purpose 
only to Montgomery, Birmingham and Mo- 
bile. Such cattle cannot be diverted at this 
point of destination for other purposes. 
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CONVENTION HIKERS 


As usual on the occasion of these annual 
conventions, members of the trade from va- 
rious cities and sections got together in 
groups for the trip to the convention city. 
Some groups were larger than but 
everybody had a good time. Many members 
were unable to join these parties, and had 
to come individually, thereby missing a lot 
of fun. 


others, 


The Chicago delegation was the largest, of 
course. It hasn’t been often—only once be- 
fore, in fact—that Chicagoans could have the 
fun of making a convention journey, since 
the meeting usually occurred in their midst. 
This year they made up for lost time, and 
did it in style. 


The Chicago Special. 

The Chicago delegation to the Convention 
was a trifle short of 100; that is, counting 
those who boarded the special train leaving 
Chicago over the Illinois Central R. R. at 
1 p. m. on Sunday, October 10—the first 
“dry” Sunday, Chicago has had in forty 
years, or something like that. There is no 
one living today that can say whether that 
is so or not. Anyhow, so it goes. 

The delegation left Chicago at 1 p. m. and 
St. time, 8:30 
to be warmly welcomed by the St. 


reception 


arrived in Louis on schedule 
p. m., 
Louis welcome 
was greatly appreciated by the visitors after 


such a “trying to and made it” trip. 


committee, which 


The trip was enjoyable to a degree—sev- 
Only one thing happened of 
a serious nature to the refugees from Big 
Bill’s temporary home town, and that was 
the out of St. 
Louis. This was no doubt accounted for by 
up to that time. The 
insidious highball stayed on the job, however, 
to the finish, and won. 


eral degrees. 


beer “ran out” two hours 


the way it “ran in” 


There were no other 
“also rans” except cigars. 

Everyone on the train said, “That was the 
shortest eight-hour ride ever recorded.” Had 
it been a twenty-hour ride it would have 
Well, you know 
you don’t—that out of one hundred poker 
players there are ninety and nine who think 


been even shorter. perhaps 


they can play poker, and the big majority of 
that ninety and nine was on that train. Of 
course, some think a trifle stronger than 
others. 

By the way, however, one thing happened 
Just a little 


time prior to the beer running out, or its an- 


back a few lines of type or two. 


nouncement to that effect, two hold-ups went 
through the 
some 


the train and collected, on 


“eough-up” or “come-across” method, 
simoleons per capita to meet some of the 
“traveling expense.” Old man Beer did not 
meet the collection, however. He had already 
done What do want with 


when you have steam heat, anyhow? 


gone. you coal 
The best bid for political notice was made 


by one of the delegation, who rode some 


hundred miles on the engine. Now, next to 
buying the gang beer by the lagoon, and kiss- 
ing all the babies, riding on a railroad engine 
is a powerful third. 

The singing in the conversatory was great 
fact—excepting that the 
shanks were left a trifle too long; the necks 
might have been trimmed down closer, and 
the backs and bellies “strapped.” |But—oh, 
well! what is lard worth, anyhow? Some of 


—excellent, in 


THE NATIONAL 
‘the chorusters got a little bit balled up. 
Fr’instance, “My country ‘tis of you, sweet 
land of billet doux” don’t sound right, on the 
level, do it? 

Well, there were old-timers and young- 
timers, and the old-timers. without fear of 
successful contradiction, have—no matter 
how reluctantly or even generously they may 
do it—to handit to the young-timers—they 
are the comers. 

This does not apply to the same extent in 
any other industry other than the packing, 
Why? Simply be- 
cause the old-timer delights, even glories, in 
telling the young-timer all he knows, which 
together with the youngsters’ inherent talent 
sends him to the top rung of the ladder. And 
the young-timer shows his appreciation and 
sticks to his sponsor to the finish; 
ditches him. 

That is why they all look and act alike, 
that kind of 
Meat Packers’ Association is made up of! 


nor anywhere near it. 


never 


and is the men the American 





FRANK J. 
(Sullivan Packing 
Member 


SULLIVAN 
Co., Detroit, Mich.) 
Executive Committee 

The and 
chaperoned by an able committee with Fred 


Chicago party was organized 
R. Burrows as chairman and Oscar G. Mayer 
as secretary. “Young Oscar” is 99 per cent. 
efficiencv—he disclaims the other 1 per cent., 
and out of respect for his modesty it is con- 
ceded—and his handling of this trip showed 
it. Of course, A. D. W. was on the job—we 
don’t dare spell his name out, he’s so re- 
tiring! And when Arthur has anything to 
do with it, it’s a sure go! 

The Illinois Central gave the boys a spe- 
cial all-steel train and certainly did furnish 
A lot of the 
boys missed the train and were sorry for it 
afterward. The total would have been well 
over 100. F. 


Company, evaporated one mile from the sta- 


fine service in every respect. 


M. De Beers, of the Swenson 


tion, when his taxi broke down and he 
couldn’t get another. Maybe he wasn’t mad! 
Others were prevented by various causes 


from connecting with the party. The crowd 


included the following: 
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W. E. Pemberton, of Acme Packing Co.; 
Wood Agar, James Agar, of Agar Packing 
Co.; B. F. Nell, W. J. Richter, of Albright- 
Nell Co.; Fred K. Higbie, B. B. Myles, of 
American Meat Packers’ Supply Co.; W. J. 
Mullaley, A. V. Crary, H. G. Edwards, of 
American Can Co.; David Kiley, G. C. Ven- 
ard, F. C. Acton, J. E. O’Hern, of Armour & 
Co.; George Lettie, of Arnold Bros.; H. V. 
Schlesinger, of Bert Levi Co.; C. E. Herrick, 
of Brennan Packing Co.; E. H. Uhlman, of 
Chemical & Engineering Co.; D. Pennock, H. 
T. Powers, of Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; 
C. P. J. Kroeck, of Cudahy Bros.; A. W. Ruf, 
R. C. Johnson, Geo. Dunderdale, credited to 
Cudahy Packing Co.; W. C. Butler, Mrs. W. 
C. Butler, of Darling & Co.; A. A. Davidson, 
of Davidson Commission Co.; C. F. Unrath, 
John Fuhrman, of Fulton Packing Co.; C. 
W. Babcock, of General Vehicle Co.: G. S. 
Wickman, of Gordon Iron Sides & Fares Co.; 
L. E. Griffin, H. F. Daire, of P. G. Gray & 
Co.; Max Guggenheim, B. L. Kohn, of Gug- 
genheim Bros.; Joe Ilg, of Grand Trunk Ry.; 
F. R. Burrows, of G. H. Hammond Co.; F. G. 
McClure, of Hartford City Paper Co.; F. A. 
Hart, of F. A. Hart & Co.; J. F. Havens, of 
Hair Drying & Cleaning Process Co.; A. 
Johnson, of Herf & Frerichs Co.; John Hetzel, 
of John Hetzel Co.; J. S. Hoffman, of J. S. 
Hoffman Co.; A. L. Eberhart, of Geo. A. Hor- 
mel Co.; S. Strauss, C. Stohrer, of Indepen- 
dent Butchers’ Supply Co.; Mr. Kerber, of 
Kerber Packing Co.; Murry Keller, of Murry 
Keller; John Kieckhefer, of Kieckhefer Box 
Co.; W. A. Dawson, of The Layton Co.; Oscar 
F. Mayer, Oscar G. Mayer, of Oscar F. Mayer 
& Bro.; A. J. Major, T. Major, W. D. East- 
wood, of Major Brothers Packing Co.; M. 
MeMillan, of MeMillan Co.; J. P. Brunt, of 
Mid-West Dave Roberton, John 
Fobes, of Miller & Hart; Edward Morris, E. 
R. Hubbard, E. 8. Waterbury, G. G. Me- 
Knight, E. Kissling, Chas. Gunung, L. Selle, of 
Morris: & Co.: Lambert. of National 
sox Co.; Fred Clark, of North Packing & 
Provision Co.; Thos. Dunderdale, of The Na- 


Box Co.; 


Geo. 


tional Provisioner; A. N. Benn, of Omaha 
Packing Co.; Max Salzman, of S. Oppen- 
heimer Co.; H. S. Culver, of Plankinton 
Packing Co.; E. C. Price, J. A. Greenlee, 


Mrs. J. A. Greenlee, 
C Price & 
Sulzberger & Sons 


Walter 
Cos W. F: 
Co.; F. M. 
of Swenson Evaporator Co.; J. 
F. J. King, R. C. McManus, R. M. Jackson, 
W. J. Russell, Jr., A. D. White, L. J. Wilbur, 
of Swift & Co.; G. L. Mallery, of Security 
Mutual Casualty Co.; Hanson, of 
Thompson-Taylor Spice Co.; E. J. Ward, of 


Peterson, of 
Collady, of 
De Beers, 
F. Smith, 


Edwin 


Chas. 


United Cork Companies; Geo. W. Williams, 
of Geo. W. Williams Co.; F. M. Kelly, of 
J. B. Zeigler Co. 
Pittsburgh Bunch and Others. 
The Pittsburgh delegation, which has 


achieved fame in recent years as always hav- 
ing a big time on the trip, was again in 
charge of “Con” Yeager, which is the same 


"as saying that things went with a whoop. 


The party left Pittsburgh Saturday even- 
ing. Following their usual custom they vis- 
ited a friendly city en route. This time it 
was Cincinnati, where they arrived Sunday 
morning. They spent the day as the guests 
of Messrs. Schmidt, of the Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co.; Joseph and Charles Roth, 
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of the J. C, Roth Packing Co., 
hospitable Cincinnatians. 
the Heidelberg, 
at the Blue 
they found an especially beautiful spot; not 


other 
lunched at 
in Newport, Ky., and dined 
Inn at 


and 
Taney 


Grass Newport, where 


dry, either! A feature of the festivities here 
was the dancing specialty of “Con” 
and Charley Schell, of Akron. 


Leaving Cincinnati Sunday evening, they 


Yeager 


were in St. Louis bright and early Monday 
morning, ready for the convention. In the 
party were Conrad Yeager, W. G. Agar, 
Charles H. Ogden, Lewis Koerner, Chas. A. 
Schell, of Akron; Peter Klein, of Presto, Pa., 
and others. 

At Cincinnati they were joined by Joseph 
L. Roth, John J. Dupps, of the Cineinnati 


Butchers’ Supply Co.; Messrs. Ray P. Robson 


and A. F. Rassenfoss, of the Heekin Can Co., 
and others. It was a merry party. 
The Baltimore delegation was graced by 


the presence of several ladies, including the 
two Misses Kurdle. This party arrived Sun- 
day evening, bringing Vice-lresident Howard 
L. Smith, Thomas Kurdle, Wm. L. Schluder- 
berg. W. B. Cassells, and others of the loyal 
Baltimore bunch. 

The Philadelphia party, headed by 
dent John J. 
tion city on Sunday evening. 


Pfurd, Ellis, Payne, 


Presi- 
Felin, also reached the conven- 
Messrs. Fred 
Morton, Bower and oth- 


ers made a representative delegation from 
the City of Brotherly Love. 

The New York representatives were led, 
as usual, by Charles and Albert Rohe, which 
guaranteed a good time both ways. Mrs. Al- 
bert Rohe chaperoned the party, and fun 


wasn’t Larred, either! 


AMONG THE TRADE 


Adjoining the convention hall on the parlor 
floor of the Planters’ the head- 
quarters of the associate members and trade 
There 


Hotel were 


supply concerns. were a number of 
exhibits. 

Many concerns did not exhibit or main- 
tuin headquarters, but their representatives 
devoted themselves to the social side of the 
convention—renewing acquaintanceship, mak- 
ing new friends and helping to promote the 
excellent 


every member at convention time, whether a 


general good feeling—an idea for 
packer or a supply man. 

All the trade, both packing and auxiliary, 
both active and associate, were represented, 
and everyboey was busy helping to boost the 
A. M. P. A. 


The National Ammonia Company exhibit, 


The spirit was the best. 


in charge of H. S. Robbins, was extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. On exhibition was 
the first compressor used to make anhydrous 

1879 by Larkin & Scheffer, of 
Also on exhibition 


ammonia in 
first 
Both 
relics are curiosities and interesting as com- 


St. Louis. was the 


ammonia cylinder used for shipments. 


pared with the up-to-date cylinders and com- 
An up-to-date baby cylinder, hold- 
ing 25 pounds, is of the newest construction 
end the 


pressors. 


smallest size. On exhibition also 


was a section of a cylinder showing the 


dipper pipe and construction of the valve. 


The National Ammonia Company will be 
pleased to forward any and all particulars 
and literature. And write them for that 


souvenir! They had an automatic electric 
sign over the door of their exhibit room which 


also attracted attention. 


General Manager 


THE 


NATIONAL 





J. C. Atwood, H. S. Robbins, J. F. O’Boyle. 
and Ewing Hymers were on hand to receive 
visitors. 

The Standard Asphalt & Rubber Company 
(“Sarco”) exhibit was in charge of R. F. 
Trumbull, who explained thoroughly and in- 
telligently the 


ples displayed, 


value of the numerous sam- 
applicable to any particular 
condition. “Sarco” mineral rubber flooring 
is for killing, cutting, cooling and casing 
pickle docks. 


Catalogues giving full and accurate particu- 


rooms, cellars and loading 
lars of everything made by the Sarco people 
distributed. which 


packer or allied industry should keep on file. 


were Literature every 
The company will gladly send it to any ad- 
dress on application. Address 208 South La 
Salle street, C! 

Edwin C. 
tionally 


cago. 


Price & Company had an excep- 


interesting exhibit of woodenware 


of every description, such as pails, tubs, kits, 


barrels, drums, etc.; hog gambrel sticks, sheep 





K. FREDERICK PFUND 


(G. F. Pfund & Sons, Philadelphia, 


Member Executive Committee. 


Pa.) 


sets, skewers, bungs, vents, ete.; a compre- 
hensive exhibit of packinghouse woodenware 
requirements. The company’s circular letter 
and price list was worthy of filing for refer- 
ence. If you did not get one, write for it to 


Clark 


Messrs. Price, Greenlee, Greenleaf and Peter- 


Seventeenth and streets, Chicago. 
sen represented the company. 

The Pioneer Box Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., E. E. Ames, president, exhibited wire- 
beund boxes of various patterns and capaci- 
ties. The company claims great strength with 
light weight for these boxes, and a big sav- 
ing in handling, nailing and nails, packing and 
closing, and in pilfering. The company will 
be pleased to forward all particulars on appli- 
cation. 

The Brecht exhibit consisted of Frank von 
recht, L. A. Kramer, John P. Kelleber, A. W. 
Gaddum, S. R. Logwood, K. L. Bonnell, Allan 
Gillespie and others. If that wasn’t enough, 
you could go out to the big Brecht plant at 
12th 
did! 


souvenir. 


and Cass avenues—and a_ good 


The Brecht match box was a sought-for 


many 
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Morris & Company’s ammonia department 
ably represented by the 
O’Brien and his souvenir shoe brushes. 


was famous D. 
Nuff 
sed! 

The Mid West Box Company’s exhibit, in 
charge of Vice-president J. P. Brunt, was 
This 
concern has been in existence but one year 
last July, and has now two factories in In- 


another extremely interesting display. 


diana which turn out corrugated fibre-board 
products, three and four-ply fibre containers, 


wood-end fibre and corrugated boxes. The 
motto of the concern is: “Strong where 
strength is needed.” The company invites 


correspondence and will send catalogues and 


prices upon application. The general sales 


headquarters is at 1610 Lytton Building, 
Chicago. 

The Forest City Wire Works, Rockford, 
Iil., exhibited the Rastman bacon hanger. 


made of strong steel wire, heavily galvanized 
and the hooks of spring steel. The hooks are 
inserted on the skin side with a cross-bar on 
the flesh side. 
and durable is what the company claims for 
Alfred J. 


Practical, economical, sanitary 
this hanger. Holtz, president, was 
in charge. 

Con Yeager distributed a handsome watch- 
souvenirs. It 
wouldn’t be a convention without these little 
ceremonies on the part of Conrad. 


fob and a handy pencil as 


The Oppenheimer Casing Company passed 
cut some very practical marking pencils. 

The Worcester Salt Company was repre- 
sented by John J. Coyne, of Chicago, an old- 
time salt man. 
it. Get the goods!” He was assisted by 
Louis Koerner of New York; W. C. Miller. 
Jr., of St. Louis, and A. F. N. St. John, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


John says: “Don’t roar about 


The International Packing Company of St. 
Louis had an exhibit in charge of Vice-presi- 
dent N. R. Fill. 
and wood combination shipping box in 10, 25, 


This concern makes a paper 


30 and 50-lb. sizes. 

The Zelnicker Crayon Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
sent over a souvenir in the shape of a crayon 
pencil, packinghouse size. Miss Gertrude H. 
the pencils, both 
Gertrude says “The old man” is 


Hessing distributed and 

made a hit. 

some on tanks, too—but nuff sed! 
G. W. (“Salt”) Williams, of the 


Salt Company, Chicago, was an exhibit all 


Morton 


In fact, he was a whole show— 
when it 


by himself. 
not a holy show!—a whole circus 
came to doing the business. 
— 
FRENCH FOREIGN MEAT RULES. 

In order to regulate the sale of frozen meat 
in Paris, the Prefect of decided 
that imported frozen meat, placed in cold 
storage under the direction of the Bourse du 


Police has 


Commerce, can be sold only after examination 
by the veterinary inspectors, and when sold 
must bear a stamp indicating that the meat 
is imported frozen meat. 

Every piece of frozen meat thus imported, 
weighing more than 3 kilos (6.61 pounds), 
must bear a ticket with the required inscrip- 
tion; and all invoices for the meat, whether 
wholesale or retail, must legibly specify the 
net weight, nature and price per kilo of the 
goods sold. All meat must be labeled by re- 
tail butchers, indicating the price. 

— 

Are you in need of a competent employee 
in some branch of your business? You can 
get him by using the “Wanted” column on 
page 156. 
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CONVENTION 


PROSIT! 

Some smoker!! 
Some banquet!!! 
Some auto tour!!!! 


The Allies are nowhere in St. Louis. 
Saint Looie certainly knows how to do it! 


‘Ray for Busch! Even the “drys” voted 
aye. 
The first speech Fred Krey ever made— 


he says it was—was surely a hit. 

The picturesque Colonel B. B. Myles, of 
Louisiana salt mine fame, was missed. 

James Agar stole Joe Roth’s ancient laurels 
as_a dancer. James is surely some stepper. 

_Edward Morris, Jr., stage-managed a vaude- 
ville on his own supper table at the smoker. 
Some stage manager! 

The box and package men were out in force 
at the convention. Packers are certainly in- 
terested in the box question. i 

That Krey-Engel-Langton-Bischoff-Bisbee- 
Dennig combination can’t be beat when it 
comes to planning entertainment. 

Henry Hoenigsberg, of the Western Sau- 
sage & Provision Company, New York, was 
the same charming gentleman as always. 

Zaremba, the evaporator man, was too busy 
figuring out chemical propositions connected 
with war contracts to get to the meeting. 

Many wondered why it was that Oscar, 
Sr., got his hair pulled at the smoker. What- 
ever the reason, he took it good-naturedly. 

Howard Smith of Baltimore wore a hat 
that caused a lot of comment. It might be 
called chic—though Howard is no chicken! 

The little, red hard-boiled egg that Sam 
Stretch wore for a headpiece at the smoker 
certainly matched his well-known complexion. 

John Kelleher, of the Brecht Company, 
took in everything, but Kelleher’s 10 Kids 10 
were not on exhibition. They evidently knew 
the bunch! ‘ 

Tom Kurdle, of Baltimore, brought his two 
daughters, Margaret and Marie, to the con- 
vention. And maybe they didn’t have a 
good time! 

E. C. Merritt, of the Indianapolis Abat- 
toir Company, and Albert Worm, of t.e 
Worm Packing Company, were the Hoosier 
capital’s delegates. 

The foolish few who thought Tuesday tine: 
enough to get to St. Louis were badly fooled. 
They not only missed a great convention ¢es- 
sion, but they missed “that Smoker.” 

That was a nice thought of the St. Louis 
retail butchers to send a big basket of flow- 
ers to the convention. These little amenities 
make the world a happier place to be in. 

Those who are inclined to scoff at anti- 
treating laws should have been aboard the 
Chicago Special on the Sunday trip south- 
ward. It was a striking object-lesson and 
a splendid example. 

Clarence L. Coleman, of S. Oppenheimer & 
Company, Chicago, had planned to be at the 
meeting, but was taken ill and was confined 
to his bed during the convention week. He 
sent his best wishes, anyway. 

“The Exodus” might be the appropriate 
title of the departure of the Chicago special 
train from that city for St. Louis on the first 
dry Sunday in Chicago in 43 years. The fact 


that there was at least a carload of wet 
goods aboard was merely a coincidence! 
The burglars who broke into Banquet 


Chairman Langton’s office and swiped the ban- 
quet cigars, but left the banquet souvenirs 
untouched, could hardly be called what our 
Chicago man would term “corner sewers’”— 
even though the smokes were Romeos at two- 


bits each! 

Charles F. Kamrath, the packinghouse en- 
gineer who built the big plants for E. H. 
Stanton & Co., at Spokane, Wash.. at Great 


Falls, Mont., and elsewhere, was at the meet- 
ing with his architect collaborator, H. P. 
Henschein of Chicago. They are now at 
work on the Nuckolls Packing Company’s 
new quarter-million dollar plant at Pueblo, 
Colo. 


THE 


SNAP SHOTS 


The Agars—Jim, Will and Wood—were a 
faithful family trio. It wouldn’t be a con- 
vention without these A’s. 

Osear Mayer, Jr., is rapidly assuming the 
embonpoint of Oscar, Sr. He possesses the 
bonhomie of the Sr. already. 

The Secretary was the recipient of many 
compliments, humorous and otherwise, on the 
possession of his “Full House”—three Queens 
and a pair of Jacks! 

Ernest Kissling, head of the Morris lard 
department, is as much at home at a pack- 
ers’ convention as a cotton oil gathering or 
a fishing excursion. There were no muskies 
in Saint Looie waters, however. 

Borax Bill’s deep bass boom sounded natu- 
ral, expatiating on the merits of a mild 
pickle as distinguished from too much salt. 
And H. L. Harris is some authority, too. 
Pork packers gave him an attentive ear. 

Elwood H. Uhlmann, president of the 
Chemical & Engineering Company, attended 
for the first time and was pleased he did so. 
Mr. Uhlmann and his confreres rate high in 
the chemical and engineering department of 
the packing business. 

The cheer that greeted the announcement in 





JOHN M. 
Packing Co., 
Member Executive Committee. 


DANAHY 


(Danahy Buffalo, N. Y.) 


the Monday session of the world’s series 
score of Boston 2, Philadelphia 1, was a little 
hard on the presiding officer. President 
Felin is a loyal Philadelphia rooter, and he 
wanted it the other way round! 

It wouldn’t be much of a meeting without 
Jimmy Hills, the untiring chairman of the 
registration committee, who can “double” as 
a member of the “Bring-em-in’ committee, 
and a lot of other stunts necessary to keep 
the wheels turning. He is the indispensable, 
the everlasting Hills. 


Detroit was ably represented by James 
Craig of Parker, Webb & Company, last 
years Association president; T. W. Talia- 


ferro, of Hammond, Standish & Company, 
and Frank Sullivan, of the Sullivan Packing 
Company, one of the executive committee of 
the Association. A real “Big Three.” 

Chairman Langton, of the Banquet Commit- 
tee, sat at the head of a long table in the 
committee room with the doors wide open, 
where everybody could see him, and dared 
‘em to come on. All they needed was the 
wherewithal, and Langton’s perfect system 
took care of ’em. J. J. P. was one of the 
characters of the convention. 
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F. M. Banks, Banks & Stief, East St. Louis, 
also said “Welcome to Our City.” 

George W. Bolen, of Schwartz-Bolen Com- 
pany, Kansas City, blew in and amalgamated. 

John J. Coyne represented the Worcester 
Salt Company in a style eminently worthy 
of J. J. 

J. P. Brunt, Mid West Box Company, could 


scarcely be overlooked. Some boy, J. P., in 
every old way. 
American Can Company delegates were 


A. V. Crary and H. G. Edwards, who can and 
do. That’s wot. 

F. Burkhart, F. Burkhart Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, was one of the wel- 
comers to the strangers. 

Oppenheimer Casing Company was ably 
and earnestly represented by Henry Marx. 
Some popular boy, Henri is. 

Darling & Company were generally rep- 
resented by Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Butler. No 
charge, W. C., and no josh, either! 

Charles Bischoff, Krey Packing Company, 
was there on the business end of the house, 
and Hon. Fred Krey on the social end. 

The Layton Company, of Milwaukee, was 
ably represented by William A. Dawson. The 
Layton Company is one of the very oldest 
concerns in the business. 

C. W. Babcock, General Vehicle Company, 
was among the crowd from Chicago, and 
with ‘em, too, every jump in the road— 
and they took some jumps. 

Alonzo Newton Benn, of the Omaha Pack- 
ing Company, one of our heavyweights, came 
along with the boys and contributed his 
share toward the general enjoyment. 

Armour & Company sent along such blue 
ribboners as General Superintendent J. E. 
O’Hern, David F. Kiley, G. C. Vernard and 
F. C. Acton—a real worth-while bunch. 

W. H. Burke, the substantial commercial 

agent for the Grand Trunk Railway System, 
was one of the new attenders, and an ap- 
preciative one. Piloted by Hon. Joe Ilg. 
. Fred R. Burrows, the lively and capable 
chairman of the Chicago delegation, made it 
interesting as only F. R. can. Sings like a 
nightingale, too, and last year he showed ’em 
how to dance. 

William F. Brunner, 
Paper Company, Passaic, N. J., can always 
be relied on to be there, with his cabinet, 
Messrs. A. T. Pratt and Geo. C. Mayer. 
Brunner is an Association pillar. 

And old Asa Davidson, the 3-card monte 
man, the shell game and coin manipulator. 
was there fully. Incidentally, Asa is some 
broker, too, as well as a star entertainer. 
We have paid ‘money to see worse. 

Wood S. Agar, of the Agar Packing Com- 
pany, a rather boisterous (?) person—about 
as boisterous as our respected Mr. Allerdice. 
Nevertheless he enjoys every minute. The en- 
joyers cut just as much ice as the joymakers, 
you know. 

Let’s get this right. F. M. de Beers, Swen- 
son Evaporator Company, arrived in time 
at the Chicago station to be too late, but he 


Paterson Parchment 


chased the’ train to St. Louis and came 
near beating it in. De Beers is noted for 


speed, anyhow. 

John J. Dupps, the lively representative of 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 
does not have to be tied and shipped. He 
just natchally busts out of the smokehouse 
to attend every convention, and John J. has 
some following! 

Harvey Nuckolls, the tall pine of the 
Rockies, who had not been at a convention 
for several seasons, turned up unexpectedly 
and was warmly greeted. He is building a 
new $250,000 packing plant at Pueblo, Colo., 
and says the Nuckolls Packing Company is 
busier than ever. 

E. H. Larkin, the father of the ammonia 
business, was a visitor to convention head- 
quarters. Mr. Larkin was the first man to 
put the ammonia business on a commercial 
basis in this country. He is a unique char- 
acter about whom not so much is known or 
heard because of his very retiring and modest 
disposition. Some of those who visited the 
National Ammonia Company’s headquarters 
had the pleasure of a quiet chat with him. 
This company succeeded the firm of Larkin 
& Schaeffer in 1890. 
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Oh, you girls, you giddy gurls! 
you giddier guys! 

Oh, by the way, Matt 
and everything was lovely. 

G. L. Jonas did the honors for Bechstein & 
Company, Chicago, in elegant style. 

Interest and enthusiasm went hand in 
hand; and everybody with Uncle Sam. 

L. C. Doggett, the distinguished Chicago 
broker, attended and enjoyed the event im- 
mensely. 


And oh, 


Parker appeared 


The J. B. Ford Co., of Wyandotte, Mich., 
sent along Chas. Derleth, E. A. Zott and 


W. E. Winkler. 

Max Guggenheim was there, too, and don’t 
yez ferget it. It is from Max that Barney 
gets his Lrishisms. 

Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Packing ana 
Provision Company, helped make it a suc- 
cess. An indispensable. 

The Brecht Company was represented by 
such stars as A. W. Gaddum, S. R. Log- 
wood, L. A. Kramer and John Kelleher. 


John M. Danahy represented the famous 
Danahy Packing Company of Buafflo, and 
John is no less famous than his forbears. 

Frank G. McClure represented Hartford 
City Paper Company ably and well, as usual. 
Me is now an old-timer of the first degree. 

Dr. Geo. Ditewig, traveling inspector of 
the B. A. I., Washington, D. C., was a speaker. 
Dr. Ditewig is really and truly respected in 
the trade. 

Robert T. Trumbull was the gentlemanly 
representative of the Standard Asphalt and 
Rubber Company, Chicago, whose exhibit was 
highly interesting. 


Thomson Taylor Spice Company was rep- 


resented by Chas. H. Hanson, one of the 
promising young fellows of the many we 


meet these days. 

George L. McCarthy defies any scale on 
earth to show him, year in and out, any 
change in his avoirdupois, excepting he should 
happen to expectorate. 

Otto Schenk, T. Schenk & Sons Company. 
Wheeling, W. Va., and Mrs. Schenk called on 
their way from the fair. A very attractive 
pair, should anyone ask. 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company was 
represented by some more stars; Viz.: 
Grieshaber, Richard Tieberman and the 
and only John J. Dupps. 


Geo. 
one 


John Moran was reported as sick in a hos- 
pital in Chicago, but no one knew which one 
nor any particulars. Deep regret was ex- 
pressed by his host of friends. 

Gordon, Ironside & Fares Company, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada, was represented by G. 8. 
Wickman, who came in on the Chicago spe- 
cial with the rest of the Germans. 

R. C. MeManus, of Swift & Company legal 
department, has only to spring that smile 
of his and that little “Lo there!” to convince 
you the law, after all, is not a disease. 

John E. Smith & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., 
the famous sausage machinery manufactur- 
ers, was represented by Richard C. Smith and 
Geo. M. Wiedener, both capable and effective 
boosters. 

James A. and Mrs. Greenlee attended and 
unquestionably enjoyed the trip. Mr. Green- 
lee is associated with Edwin C. Price & Co., 
and a headliner in the woodenware supply 
business. 

P. G. Gray Co., the Boston commission 
house, was represented by those king-bee rep- 
resenters, L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy. They 
accompanied the Chicago delegation and ad- 
mitted it was worth the money. 

Frank Michael Kelly, son of Michael 
Patrick Kelly (nationality unknown), ably, 
fully and enthusiastically represented J. B. 
Ziegler & Co. Size cuts no ice; the best of 
stuff comes frequently in small packages. 

J. F. Barber came along with the Chicago 
bunch to see that the railroad got back its 
special train. J. F. is city passenger agent 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Company. 
And to make sure the special train did come 
back R. J. Carmichael, division passenger 
agent, went along, too. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Eat, drink and be merry 
may be feathers. 

Walter Petersen, of Edwin C. Price & Co., 
attended and circulated freely. 

J. August Brown said “Hello” for 
American Can Company of St. Louis. 

The Blanton Company of St. Louis was 
represented by David A. Blanton, another 
live wire. 

John C. Atwood, of National Ammonia 
fame was, as usual, right there and at home, 
two ways. 

Myron MeMillan was on deck for J. T. 


for tomorrow it 


the 


MeMillan Co., of St. Paul, Minn. Myron is 
a greater representer. 

Fred Eckhart Packing Company, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., sent in a couple of real guys, 
Henry and Herbert Eckhart. 

William G. Agar, Dunlevy Packing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., arrived Monday noon. 


The same old Bill, only samer. 


Acme Packing Company, Chicago, of 
canned meats fame, was represented by 


W. E. Pemberton. Some canner, at that. 

J. H. Bracken, Union Insulating Company, 
Chicago, one of the best known insulating 
experts in the business, met his host of 
friends. 

Arnold Brothers Company was represented 


by George E. Lette. Mr. Lette is a com- 
paratively new conventioner, but of great 


promise. 
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In the Cleveland party were George Blu- 
menstock, Blumenstock & Reid Company; 
W. Bryans, of Rohe & Bro., and John Theurer, 
of Theurer & Norton. 

E. F. Bisbee, of the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards Company, and E. T. Cash, of 
Illinois National Stock Yards, were present 
absolutely and positively. 

It now transpires that on Friday, October 
8, Secretary George L. McCarthy “tilled” three 
Queens and two Jacks—last draw a queen. 
For further particulars of Mack's delinquency 
apply to Al Rohe. 

Edwin C. Price, president of 
Price & Co., wholesalers of woodenware, 
cooperage, etc., was present and expressed 
his pleasure in that the convention was at 
St. Louis this year. 

Charles Christman, of the West Carrollton 
Parchment Paper Company, West Carrollton, 
Ohio, was on the job. The wrapping paper 
business is some industry these days, says 
Charles. 

Joe Ilg, contracting freight agent for the 
Grand Trunk R. R. system, was among the 
numbered. Some Joe, if anyone should in- 
quire. Joe looks like mountains, forests and 
streams. He had a wonderful assortment of 
his favorite Stetsons with him, too. One 
for each oceasion, and all different. 


Edwin C. 
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Max J. Salzman represented S. Oppenheimer 
& Co. in veteran conventioner style. 

J. S. Hoffman, of J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, attended and did the honors creditably. 

Tankage Tomkins did not appear, much to 
the disappointment of his numerous friends. 

J. C. C. Waldeck was as busy as a cat, etc., 
ete., but they just wouldn’t sit down, any- 
how. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Company sent 
along J. V., Jr. Great boy! Great door! 
What more? 

Neither Charley Sterne nor Peter Cosgrove 
showed. Charles is away exploring and Pete 
is busier’nell. 

Albert Johnson of ammonia and refrigera- 
tion fame, commingled as usual. Some am- 
moniat, Albert is. 

The Indianapolis Abattoir Company was 
represented by E. C. Merritt, one of the peers 
in the packing business. 

G. Hallenbach, the Chicago sausage maker, 
attended, and is now a confirmed conven- 
tioner. More of Mr. H. later. 

Jack Hall, of Taylor Bros., you don’t know 
what you missed and how much you was 
missed. Don’t let it occur again! 

Miller & Hart was represented by David C. 
Roberton and John Fobes, powerful and re- 
liable representers, unquestionably. 

G. W. (alias “Salt”) Williams, the salt 
magnate, was on the job in all his glory and 
—well, Salt is glorious all the time. 

John Hetzel, the Chicago packer, came in 
on the special and—well, the gang always did 
say there are but few John Hetzels. 

Chas. E. Herrick did the honors for the 
Brennan Packing Company, and you know 
they were did, without going any further. 

W. F. Colladay came on in the interests of 
Sulzberger & Sons Company. Evidently the 
house, as ever and always, looks to its best 
interests. 

Chas. F. Kamrath, of Spokane, now asso- 
ciated with H. P. Henschien, packinghouse 
construction and equipment., Chicago, was 
there as usual. 

Joseph L. Roth, Roth 
Cincinnati, is one of the 
match in any kind of a 
place and any old time. 

Wolf, Sayer & Heller, generally well and 
ably represented, sent along a “comer” named 
Geo. W. Sayer (nephew of the original Geo. 
W.), and he’s worth while! 

Edward Morris, Jr., democratic and debo- 
nair, mingled with the boys and joined in 
everything. An attractive personality is his, 
which will win every time. 

Maurice Loeb & Hiram Cohn, the up-to- 
date catch basin experts, dropped in to see 
everybody, and as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, accomplished the feat. 

Fred A. Hart, the casing man and all- 
round mixer, who knows everybody, and then 
some, from pole to pole, and who keeps them 
all on his visiting list, was there and helped 
made things enjoyable. 

R. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing Com- 
pany, was there with his regular old stunt, 
pleasure and business mixed, or divided, ac- 
cording to conditions. Nothing gets past 
R. M. One of the originals! 

There were notable men present, and as 
equally notable absent, for unavoidable 
reasons. The Association boasts some old- 
timers who cannot always attend, but their 
hearts are right there, just the same. 

The Allbright-Nell Company was rep- 
resented by B. F. Nell and by W. J. Richter. 
specializing on overhead tracking and smoke- 
house equipment—no small or unimportant 
department of modern packinghouse equip- 
ment. 

The first man to attend the first convention 
was Oscar C. Danziesen, the Decatur, IIL, 
packer. And Oscar has never slipped a cog 
since, except when the convention was held 
in Washington, and he figured it was cold 
enough for him around Decatur. 

Father Decker and Ralph W. E. 
Jacob Decker & Sons of Mason City, Iowa. 
“Represented” is right. Pop is an annual 
representer and Ralph is a perennial. We 
never hobnobbed with Webster, so we may 
as well explain by “annual” we mean once 
a year, and “perennial” all the year. 


Packing Company, 
real ones, hard to 
game, at any old 


represented 
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Ralph Etlinger represented the Koch Butch- 
ers’ Supply Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Roger P. Annan, Annan, Burg & Co., Web- 
ster Grove, Mo., was a welcome new visitor. 


Albert E. Ackerman did the honors for 
Jacob Stern & Sons, Philadelphia, and roy- 
ally, too. 


W. B. Cassell, the Baltimore broker, was 
visible most everywhere anytime. Barry is 
one sure live broker! 

Major Bros. Packing Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind., was represented “largely” by Fred and 
A. J. Major. In fact, hugely. 

Oh, yes! There’s no forgetting Wm. J. 
Mullaley, of American Can fame. May as 
well try and forget the dinner bell. 


Geo. H. Lambert represented the National 
Box Company and filled the bill as well as 
their boxes do, and that’s going some. 


H. S. Culver, of the Plankington Packing 
Company, Milwaukee, went along in the spe- 
cial from Chicago and enjoyed the trip im- 
mensely. 

The National Provisioner was represented 
by President McCarthy, Editor 
Paul [. Aldrich, Leon Alexandre and Thomas 
Dunderdale. 

Fred T. Fuller, of National Packing Com- 
pany fame, represented the Wilson Provision 
Company, Peoria, Ill. Some representer, too. 
Ask Fred about his bacon. 


George L. 


Cudahy Packing Company was represented 
by R. C. Johnson and A. W. Ruf. The trade 
knows the Cudahys are not only good judges 
of markets, but of men also. 

Fred Clark, North Packing & Provision 
Company, Boston, docked with the Chicago 
delegation. There’s nothing slow about these 
Bostonians, especially Freddie. 

Oscar G. Mayer, secretary for the Chicago 


delegation, was busy—good and busy and 
some scout! Some day he will also be in 


a position to say: “Good engine!” 

Gustav Bischoff, Sr., Gus Bischoff, Jr., and 
E. G. Barber represented the St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Company. Mr. Barber came 
in with the Pittsburgh contingent. 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Company was rep- 
resented by H. T. Powers and D. H. Pennock, 
box experts of the dreadnaught type. This 
concern is right on the job with the right kind 
of goods. 

L. A. Engel of St. Louis, secretary of the 
local Committee on Arrangements, proved to 
be some hustler. He is in the insurance busi- 
ness, and that partially accounts for his 
activity. 

John J. Felin, of John J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, one of the real pillars of the organi- 
zation, always attends and takes great inter- 
est in the proceedings. This time he presided 
and with dignity. 

Morris & Company was represented by a 
strong contingent—Edward Morris, Jr.. E. R. 
Hubbard, E. S. Waterbury, G. G. McKnight, 
Ernest Kissling, Charles Genung and L. Selle 
—all crack packinghouse men worth knowing. 

Detroit, Mich., supplied some notable talent 
in the personnel of James Craig, Jr., Thomas 
P. Tolliver, Frank Sullivan and William D. 
Flanagan, of Parker, Webb & Co., Hammond. 
Standish & Co., and the Sullivan Packing 
Company, respectively. 

Robert E. Conway, general superintendent 
for Armour & Company in East St. Louis, 
was chairman of the Finance Committee for 
the convention, and, judging from the magni- 
tude of the entertainment provided by the 
St. Louis members, it took some “bale.” Rob- 
ert E. is an old-timer, widely known and 
highly respected. 

Oscar F. Mayer rode on the engine some 
100 miles, more or less—perjury is not neces- 
sary—and he said to the engine: “Now run 
100 miles in an hour!” At the end of 10 
miles Oscar said: “Good engine!” Then he 
said: “Now run 10 miles in 100 hours!” 
Again he said “Good engine!” These kind 
of statistics are hard to understand if you 
have never been on a specially dry train on a 
spechully dry Sunday, headed for a spechully 
dry town on Sunday. 
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Where was Milt Williams?. 

And no one saw D. I. Davis flash by. 

Geo. H. Chase did the honors for J. R. Poole 
& Co., of Boston, Mass. 

Robert S. Redfield dropped in to see his old 
friends and some new ones. 

John Theurer, the Cleveland packer, was 
there with a full head of steam, as usual. 

Sure Mike! Hon. Bill Kerber was there! 
Bill is getting to be quite a dignified old cuss, 
however. 

Has anybody here seen Kelly, Kelly the 
Magnolia man? And has anybody seen an- 
other Kelly? 

C. P. J. Kroeck, Cudahy Bros., was with the 
Chicago crowd and evidently glad of it. Mr. 
Kroeck believes in amalgamation. 

J. G. Obendorf, of H. Obendorf & Sons, 
Chicago, one of the young comers, circulated 
freely and was a freely accepted. 

Murray Keller was among the “notables” 
and drinkables. Pommery is Murray’s spe- 
cialty; need more be said of either? 

Charles F. Unrath, of the old Fulton Street 
Market days, was with the Chicago delega- 
tion, and enjoyed himself immensely. 
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LA BART 


(Morris Chicago, IL.) 


Fred K. Higbie—you know F. K., or should, 
anyhow—sat in and stayed with the best of 


‘em. Fred is a notorious stayer, anyhow. 
J. B. McCrea, Ohio Provision Company, 
Cleveland, is some James B., and do not 


ferget it, neither. You couldn't, anyhow. 

Sam Stretch, of course, is indispensable and 
a fixture. “Lo, Sam!” could be heard at 
every turn Sam made—and he kept turning. 

Con Yeager was strictly in the swim. They 
do not make them like old Taurus every day, 
not noticeably. Wolf, Sayer and Heller know 
a good thing when they see it. 

A. L. Eberhart, of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., needs no introduction. He is 
in the “get-there-and-quick” class, and exudes 
that spirit. Physically and mentally equipped 
to “get there,” too. 

B. L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., Chicago, was 
there as large as life. Barney tried hard to 
make expenses on the train, but he’s a poor 
juggler, but he “sits in” profitably. Big Bar- 
ney will stand the acid test any time. 

Charles and Al Rohe, of Rohe & Bro., New 
York, never miss fire. “Popular” poorly de- 
scribes their standing in the Association and 
the trade generally. The “best ever” don’t 
fill the bill, either. Have to give up trying to 
find a description. 
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H. J. Schloessinger, of Berth, Levi & Co., 
was right there in the swim from A to Z. 


E. S. La Bart? Well, now! Whaddoyuh 
suppose? A convention without Eddie? Not 
much! 


If there is anyone missed in this obituary 
stuff, let him declare hisself and we’ll re- 
spond. 


Robert L. Schuetter, of the Kieckheffer Box 
Company, Milwaukee, blew in and mixed with 
the kindreds. 


Jim McCrea, of Ohio, looked lonesome. Mr, 
Ranney couldn’t come, so John had to eat a 
treifa breakfast without the matzoth balls. 


J. F. Havens, the expert hair manipulator, 
was there in the interests of his concern, the 
Hair Drying & Cleaning Process Company, 
Chicago. 

W. D. Eastwood, of South Bend, Ind., a 
well-known purveyor, wholesale and retail, 
of fish, oysters and poultry, was at the 
meeting. 

Francis Ellis, of the Penn Beef Company, 
Philadelphia, is the same mild-mannered gen- 
tleman as always—but with his weather eye 
open for new connections. 

There never are any casualties when the 
casualty man comes along, so we thank G, L. 
Mallery of the Security Mutual Casualty Co., 
for our safe passage and arrival. 


A convention ain’t a prayer meeting, any- 
how. Nor is it a murder, burglary or may- 
hem. ‘*Taint no road to hell, as some people 
think; quite the reverse, it’s—heavenly! 

B. F. Nell, president of The Allbright-Nell 
Co., always materializes and always is hearti- 
ly welcomed. B. F.’s concern not only fixes 
you up, but starts you off right. Expert ad- 
vice, 

Edwin J. Ward looked after the United 
Cork Company’s interests. This cork stuff 
at conventions is suggestive, but Edwin’s spe- 
cialty is corking ’em tight—on the reverse, 
as it were. 

The Independent Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany of Chicago was represented by Sig- 
mund Strauss and Chas. G. Stohrer, both of 





whom are veteran conventioners and star 
business men. 
Swift & Company’s contingent included 


Secretary F. S. Hayward, F. J. King. R. M. 
Jackson, A. D. White, W. J. Russell, Jr., and 
L. J. Wilbur. Got to go some to beat a 
hand like this. 

One of the old guard whose pleasing person- 
ality has made him hosts of friends, was 
missed this year. Samuel Dalton, of Bech- 
stein & Co., owing to serious illness, was not 
able to attend. 


The Brecht Company do things right. Their 
handsome and practical souvenir was looked 
for just as eagerly as J. J.’s big loving cup, 
and Bill Hammann had his own troubles 
dodging repeaters. 

G. H. Nuckolls, Pueblo, Colo., is another 
personage who cannot be overlooked, even 
with the aid of a stepladder. “Nice weather 
we’re having down here, Mr. Nuckolls.” 
“Thasso?” said G. H. 

J. F. Smith, head of Swift’s lard depart- 
ment, better known as “Jack” Smith, was 
there. It is such men as he who make life 
look good and business better to the young, 
or rather younger, fellow. 

It would hardly seem like a convention 
without Wm. P. Morton, of the Henry Bower 
Chemical Company of Philadelphia, who has 
been one of the regularest of the regulars, 
He had Mr. John Bower with him this time. 

W. H. White, Jr., head of the big White 
Provision Company, Atlanta, Ga., was the 
“farthest South” representative at this con- 
vention, while G. S. Wickman, of Gordon- 
Ironsides-Fares Co., Winnipeg, Can., was the 
“farthest North” man. 

James S. Agar, Agar Packing Company, 
Chicago, was there as large as life, and as 
lively as a yearling colt (Jim ain’t no year- 
ling, though), and filled his end of the bill 
to the Queen’s taste. James is a man worth 
knowing and worth watching. “Watch him 


grow!” 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Among those who registered at the conven- 
tion headquarters were the following: 

Wm. G. Agar, Dunlevy Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jno. C. Atwood, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Albert E. Ackerman, Jacob Stern & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paul I. Aldrich, Editor The 
visioner, New York, N. Y. 

Leon Alexandre, The National Provisioner, 
New York, N. Y. 

F. C. Acton, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jas. S. Agar, Jno. Agar Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wood S. 
cago, Ill. 

Roger P. Annan, Annan Burg & Co., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

E. G. Barber, St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gustav Bischoff, Sr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. August Brown, American Can Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Pro- 


Agar, Agar Provision Co., Chi- 


E. F. Bisbee, St. Louis Natl. Stock Yds., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Blumenstock, Blumenstock & Reid 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

David A. Blanton, The Blanton Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Butler, Darling & Co., Chicago, II. 

C. W. Babcock, General Vehicle Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

J. H. Bracken, Union Insulating Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

W. Bryans, Rohe & Bro., Cleveland, O. 

M. J. Boyle, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

F. Burkart, F. 
Mo. 

J. P. Brunt, Midwest Box Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fred R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


3urkart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 


F. M. Banks, Banks & Stief, East St. 
Louis, Tl. 
Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Pa- 


per Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Chas. Bischoff, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Gus Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis, 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. W. Bolen, Schwartz-Bolen Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

E. T. Cash, E. 
Stock Yds., Il. 

W. F. Colladay, Sulzberger & Sons Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Burke, Grand Trunk R. R., 
Mo. 

H. Culver, 
waukee, Wis 

Arthur V. Crary, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Fred Clark, North Packing & Provision Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Chas. Christman, West Carrollton 
ment Co., Dayton, O. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

F. Nelson Car Co., General Vehicle Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Independent 
T. Cash & Co., 


National 


St. Louis, 


Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 


Parch- 


Jno. J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 


Robert E. Conway, Armour & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 


W. B. Cassell, W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md. 

Geo. H. Chase, J. R. Poole Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

W. U. Dunlow, Morris Bros. & Dunham, 


National Stock Yards, Il. 
Dr. Geo. Ditewig, Bur. of A. L., 
Agricul., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Dept. 


O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen Packing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Jno. J. Dupps, Cincinnati, Butchers Supply 
Co., Cineinnati, O. 


Jno. M. Danahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Ralph W. E. Decker, 
Mason City, Ia. 
F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Ill. 


Jacob E. Decker & 


Sons, 


Chicago, 


Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

Chas. Derleth, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

S. J. Davies, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

L. E. Dennig, V. P., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. C. Doggett, L. C. Doggett & Co., Chicago, 
ill. 


Johnson Morse Can Co., 


Thos. Dunderdale, The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago, Il. 

Wm. F. Dawson, Layton Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Harry G. Davy, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Asa A. Davidson, Davidson Commission Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Francis D. 
phia, Pa. 

L. A. Engel, Secretary Committee on 
rangements, St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry Eckart, Fred Eckart 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Herbert Eckart, Fred Eckart Packing C 
Ft. Wayne. Ind. 

Ralph Etlinger, Koch Butchers Supply C 
Kansas City, Mo. 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

W. D. Eastwood, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ed. Everts, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Mo. 

A. L. Eberhart, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 
W. C. Fraser, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 
Jas. F. 
Mass. 
Fred 
Mo. 

Ps. ee 
Ill. 

Jno. J. Felin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. D. Flanagan, Sullivan Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Jno. W. Fobes, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Il. 

Jno. Fishman, Fiskeman & Foster, Chicago, 
Il. 

J. A. Greenlee, Edwin C. Price & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. E. Genung, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Warren Goddard, Goddard Grocery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Geo. Grieshaber, Cincinnati Butchers Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ellis, Penn Beef Philadel- 


Co., 
Ar- 


Packing C 


Dey 


o 


dey 


D5 


Louis, 


Fay, Danahy Packing Co., Boston, 


Fischer, Fischer Meat Co., St. Louis, 


Fuller, Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, 


Jno. J. Felin & Co., Ine., 


W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia. 
A. W. Gaddum, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 

Jno. A. Gebelein, Baltimore, Md. 

A. E. Hall, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards. Il. 

E. P. Hubbard, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

George Hollenbach, Chicago, Il. 

J. S. Hoffman, Chicago, IIl. 

Fred K. Higbie, American Meat 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jno. Hetzel, Chicago, III. 

A. J. Holtz, Independent Butchers Supply 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Geo. L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. 
Mo. 

J. L. Harris, C. & A. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 

H. Hoenigsberger, Western Sausage & Pro- 
vision Co., New York, N. Y. 

Wm. Hammann, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Packers’ 


Louis, 


St. Clair Hill, E. T. Cash & Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Co., New 
York, N. Y 

Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


J. F. Havens, Hair Drying & Cleaning Proc- 
ess Co., Chicago, Il. 


F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
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Ewing Hymers, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Chas. H. Hanson, Thompson & Taylor Spice 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Joe Ilg, Grand Trunk 
eago, Ill. 
R. C. 
eago, Ill. 
Albert Johnson, Herf & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

R. M. Jackson, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. Kenney, Langton & Kenney, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wm. H. Knehaus, Packers’ Architectural & 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Mo. 

Barney L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Ry. System, Chi- 


Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


Frerichs Chemical 


Louis, 


Ernest Kissling, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. J. King, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

D. T. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. M. Kelly, J. B. Zeigler & Co., Chicago, II. 

W. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
il. 

C. P. J. Kroeck, Cudahy Bros. & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Peter Klein, Klein Packing Co., Presto, Pa. 

W. W. Krenning, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


L. A. Kramer, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Louis ‘oerner, Worcester Salt Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. J. Kelly, National Molasses Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. / 


Jno. P. Kelleher, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Thomas J. Kurdle, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles G. Kriel, Baltimore, Md. 

Murray Keller, Western Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. F. Kamrath, Spokane, Wash. 

Herman Luer, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice 
Co., Alton, Il. 

Geo. L. Lauth, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Edward S. LaBart, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Hil. 

S. R. Logwood, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. O. Leman, Armour & Co., Galesburg, III. 

J. J. P. Langton, Cudahy Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Owen P. 
Columbus, O. 

Geo. L. Lethe, Arnold Bros., Ine., Chicago, 
Til. 


Lamb, Columbus Packing Co., 


Geo. H. Lambert, National Box Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jos. Lynch, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Jos. Lynch, Jr., Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Maurice Loeb, U.’S. Sanitary Effluents 


Separating Apparatus, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


J. B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
A. J. Major, Major Bros. Packing Co., 


Mishawaka, Ind. 2 
E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fred Major, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
R. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing Co.. 


Evansville, Ind. 

Edward Morris, Jr., 
Ill. 

A. H. March, A. H. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

G. L. Mallery, Security 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Osear F. Mayer, O. F. 
cago, Il. 

Osear G. Maver, oO. F. 
eago, Il. 

F. G. McClure, Hartford City Paper Co. 
Hartford City, Ind. 

G. G. MeKnight, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. C. MeManus, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Myron MeMillan, J. T. MeMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Morris & Co., Chicago, 
March Packing Co., 
Mutual Casualty 


Mayer & Bro., Chi- 


Maver & Bro., Chi- 
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W. C. Miller, Jr., 
Louis, Mo. 

A. A. Morse, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

W. J. Mullalley, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Geo. C. Mayer, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Henry Marx, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. Marks, St. Louis, Mo. 


Worcester Salt Co., St. 


Can Co., 


Johnson-Morse 


Geo. L. McCarthy, president, The National 
Provisioner, New York, N. Y. 
B. F. Nell, Albright-Nell Co., Chicago, Tl. 


G. H. Nuckolls, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

N. O. Newcomb, 
Cleveland, O. 

A. J. Nickerson, 
Mo. 

Ed Neuer, 
City, Mo. 

H. G. Niemann, Sulzberger & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

J. G. Oberndorf, H. 
cago, Ill 

D. O’Brien, Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl.* 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jas F. O’Boyle, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Jno. E. O’Hern, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. H. Obrock, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis. Mo. 

Hiram Cohn, U. S. Sanitary Effluents Sepa- 
rating Apparatus, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

K. Fred. Pfund, G. F. Pfund & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

William E. Pemberton, Acme Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

D. H. Pennock, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

W. Peterson, E. C. Price & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. T. Powers, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Charles W. Payne. O’Neill & Payne, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwin C. Price, Edwin C. Price & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

M. K. 
eago, Ill. 

A. T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

J. W. Paton, Morris & Co., E. St. Louis, II. 

Aibert T. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York, 
MN: %. 

Chas. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York, N. Y. 

tay P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

A. F. Rassenfoss, Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Jos. L. Roth, 
Cincinnati, O. 

J. W. Rath, 
Iowa. 

J. W. Rue, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Edward E. Reeves, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. S. Robbins, National Ammonia Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Russell, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. C. Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Richter, Albright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

C. H. Steif, Jr.. Banks & Steif, East St. 
Louis, Il. 

W. O. Shillington, Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. A. Schell, C. 
Akron, 0. 

Richard C. Smith, Jno. E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Emil Sieloff, Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

2... 2 
Columbus, O. 

Otto Schenk, F. Schenk & Sons Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Milton B. Strauss, General Vehicle Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing 
Detroit, Mich. 

L. Selle, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. Fred Shafer, Jacob C. Shafer Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Nuckolls Packing Co., 


Lake Erie Provision Co., 


Morris & Co., St. Louis, 


Neuer Meat Co., Kansas 


- 
ros. 


Oberndorf & Sons, Chi- 


Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chi- 


Jno. C. Roth Packing Co., 


Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 


St. 


A. Schell Provision Co., 


St. John, Worcester Salt Co., 


Co., 
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P. C. Sparks, Sparks Droggon Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 
_— Shaffner, Shaffner Bros. Co., Erie, 
a. 
o Sam Stretch, Van Loan & Co., New York, 
N. ¥. 

Henry Sartorious, Sartorious Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg & 
Son, Baltimore, Md. Cy 

M. J. Salzman, 8S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Geo. W. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Robert L. Schleuter, Kieckhefer Box Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. F. Smith, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

J. Theurer, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Chas. G. Stohrer, Independent 
Supply Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Chas. T. Sucher, Chas. Sucher Packing Co., 
Dayton, O. 

Robert Schiell, 
troit, Mich. 

Sig. Strauss, Independent Butchers Supply 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jno. Schaefer, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Anton Stolle, Anton Stolle & Sons Packing 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Wm. Stolle, Anton Stolle & Sons Packing 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 

T. W.. Taliaferro, 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Richard Tieberman, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

C. 8. Tobias, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

H. A. Topfe, Cincinnati Butchers Supply 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert T. Trumbull, Standard Asphalt & 
Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

O. F. Unrath, Fulton Packing Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

H. J. Uhlvesinger, Berth Levi & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

FE. H. Uhlmann, Chemical & Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. C. Venard, Armour Fertilizing Works, 
Chicago, Il. 

J. C. C. Waldeck, Waldeck Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

C. L. Whittemore, Herf & Frerichs Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Jno. Wissmath, 
Louis, Mo. 

W. Unght, National Stock Yards National 
Bank, National Stock Yards, IIl. 

Edwin 8. Waterbury, Morris & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Richard H. Wyman, Official Reporter, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

' W. E. Winkler, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

W. H. Weeks, Kansas City Stock Yards Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Geo. M. Wiedemer, Jno. E. Smith’s Sons 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Companies, 
Chicago, Il. 

C. P. Winstead, Butchers’ & Packers’ Gaz- 
ette, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. S. Wickman, Gordon-Ironsides-Fares 
Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 

G. W. Williams, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Arthur D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 

L. J. Wilbur, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Wahlert, Krey Packing Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

Ad Westen, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Butchers 


Parker Webb & Co., De- 


Hammond Standish & 


Butchers 


Krey Packing Co., St. 


St. 


Mo. 
R. E. Yokum, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 
Con Yeager, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chicago, 
Ill 


E. A. Zott, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

J. A. Ahearn, Grand Trunk Ry. System, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. C. A. Avery, Swift & Co. (Employees’ 
Benefit Assn.), East St. Louis, Ill. 

J. G. Bayless, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 
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Jay R. Brown, Editor Farmers’ & Drovers’ 
Journal, Chicago, Il. 

F. V. Brecht, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Bertram, National Stock Yards, Il. 

J. G. Bayless, Morris & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

C. E. Boersig, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Nl. 

L. M. Berry, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

G. E. Briggs, Swift & Co., National Stock 


Yards, Tl. 

J. T. Bertram, Burton Can Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

K. L. Bonnell, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

G. W. Burton, Burton Can Co., National 


Stock Yards, Il. 

L. W. Burton, L. W. Burton Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

R. O. Barton, Swift & Co., East. St. Louis, 
Til. 

Jno. H. Belz, J. H. Belz Provision Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Bower, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank J. Bing, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. M. Bryan, Armstrong Cork Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Phil. R. Brady, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

A. A. Burns, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

H. L. Bisbee, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

L. Chackes, Morris & Co., East St. Louis. 
Til. 

A. O. Cullen, National Stock Yards, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Il. 

G. Chandler, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

J. B. Cash, E. T. Cash & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

Wm. Cassell, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

Dr. R. L. Campbell, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 

Harry B. Carson, Stewart Son & McCor- 
mack Co., National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Cc. L. Carter, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Til. 

Douglas A. Cox, Cox & Gordon Packing Co., 
St. Louis. Mo. 

L. E. Crump, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. ? 

Jas. W. Colgan, Swift & Co., East St. 
Louis, Tl. 

H. D. Case, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jas. H. Close, Carondelet Pkg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Ed Dolan, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Chas. G. Deibel, National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. R. Deddens, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

R. B. Dumbell, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ml. 

H. J. Decker, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

C. E. Decker, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

F. M. Dean, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
a. 

Sam Erskine, Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Til. 

T. W. Finnigan, Woodson & Greenwald 
Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. B. Pierce, Sartorious Provision Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wm. J. Feldt, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wm. Freise, Sartorious Provision, Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. M. Fadem, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gordon H. Friend, West Carrollton Parch- 
ment Co., Dayton, O. 

E. D. Gundelfinger, Swift & Co., National 
Stock Yards, II. 

A. J. Green, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

James Gallagher, Master Butchers’ Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

H. W. Garrison, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 

Alan Gillespie, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Concluded on page 148.) 





PRACTICAL 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
hes printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some speci- 
fic inguiry is made.) 


— wa 
CURING PIG TAILS. 


An inquiry from the South is as follow: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us directions in detail for the 
treatment and curing of pigs’ tails? We have 
only recently started into the hog killing 
business and want to learn all the best 
methods. 

In preparing pigs’ tails for curing all sur- 
plus fat should be removed from the tails and 
they must be free from all dirt and hair. 
Pack 270 Ibs. green weight per tierce, using 
12 ounces saltpeter, 10 Ibs. fine salt, and 100 
degree plain brine. salt and salt- 
peter must be sprinkled over the tails as they 


The fine 


are packed into the tierces, and after heading 
up pickle with 100 degree plain brine. 

Tierces should be allowed to remain on the 
floor over night after pickling, in order to 
detect “leakers.” The first rolling should be 
five days after packing; the second rolling fif- 
teen days after packing. At time of ship- 
ment, open up and add 25 lbs. of capping salt, 
putting it in the bottom of the tierce. 

Tails 
old, the objection to shipping so young, how- 
ever, being that they could not have gained 
At 30 days they should 
have gained sufficiently for shipment. Do not 
show any weights on domestic shipments un- 
with State 
regulations. On all export packages the net 
weight must be shown. 


may be shipped out when five days 


weight sufficiently. 


less it is necessary to comply 


Pigs’ tails may be packed in new ash tierces 
or second-hand oak, and can be wood or iron 
bound. If found necessary to use new oak 
soaked at least ten 
days in water to remove the tafnic acid. The 


the 


tierces, they must be 


following are dimensions of a standard 
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tierce: 32 or 33 inch staves, 3%, of an inch 
thick; 21 or 2014 inch head; 


or white oak. 


hoops hickory 


Care should be taken to see that the cap- 
ping salt is clean, and all packages should 
be rinsed with water before packing. 

If pigs’ tails are to be shipped under 30 
days old they should be cured in vats, as 
follows: 1,200 Ibs. green weight per vat; 40 
Ibs. fine salt, 3 lbs. saltpeter; 100 degree plain 
brine. Sprinkle the salt and saltpeter over 
the tails as they are packed in the vat, and 
pickle with 100 degree plain brine. Overhaul 
five days after being put in cure, and again 


fifteen days after being put in cure. Pack 
300 Ibs. per tierce, after draining thirty 
minutes. Put 25 Ibs. of capping salt in the 


bottom of the tierce, and fill with pickle from 
the vat in which the tails are cured. 
a 
TO PREPARE UNCOOKED SAUSAGE. 
The Federal 
specify certain rules relative to pork products 
usually eaten without cooking. The follow- 
ing Official notice is given concerning meth- 


meat inspection regulations 


ods to be followed in making such products: 


With reference to B. A. I. Order 211, regu- 
lation 18, section 7, paragraph 4, pork in arti- 
cles of kinds prepared customarily to be eaten 
without cooking is considered to have been 
subjected to a treatment sufficient to destroy 
all live trichine if the articles are prepared 
in accordance with certain methods, as 
follows: 

Sausage containing muscle tissue of pork, 
if of a kind prepared customarily to be 
eaten without cooking, shall conform to the 
following requirements, or as an alternative 
the sausage or the muscle tissue of pork 
used in its preparation shall be subjected to 
refrigeration for not less than 20 days at a 
temperature not higher than 5 degs. F.: 


The sausage meat shall be ground or 
chopped into pieces not exceeding three- 


fourths of an inch in diameter. A dry-curing 
mixture containing not less than 3 1/3 
pounds of salt to each hundredweight of the 
unstuffed sausage shall be thoroughly mixed 
with the ground or chopped meat. After 
stuffing, the sausage shall be smoked not less 
than six hours at a temperature not lowe 
than 95 degs. F. and then dried not less than 
10 days at a temperature not lower than 40 
degs. F., or if not smoked as specified it shall 


be dried not less than 20 days at a tempera- 
ture not lower than 40 degs. F. 

Pork hams of kinds prepared customarily 
to be eaten without cooking shall conform to 
the following requirements, or, as an alterna- 
tive, shall be subjected to refrigeration, either 
before or after curing, for not less than 20 
days at a temperature not higher than 5 
degs. F.: 

The hams shall be cured by a dry-curing 
process not less than 40 days, at a tempera- 
ture not lower than 36 degs. F. 

Each ham before it is placed in cure shall 
be injected with sweet pickle containing not 
less than 20 per cent. of salt, about 4 ounces 
of the solution being injected in the shank 
and a like quantity along the flank side of 
the body bone. The hams shall be laid down 
in salt, not less than 4 pounds to each hun- 
dredweight of hams, the salt being applied in 


a, thorough manner to the lean meat of each 


ham. At least once during the curing process 
the hams shall be overhauled and additional 
salt applied, if necessary, so that the lean 
meat of each ham is thoroughly covered. 

After removal from cure the hams may be 
soaked in water at a temperature not higher 
than 70 degs. F. for not more than 15 hours, 
during which time the water may be changed 
once, but they shall not be subjected to any 
other treatment (except superficial washing) 
designed to remove salt from the meat. 

The hams shall be smoked not less than 18 
hours at a temperature not lower than 5 
degs. F., and finally dried not less than 20 
days at a temperature not lower than 40 
degs. F., or if not smoked as specified, shall 
be dried not less than 10 days at a tempera- 
ture not lower than 95 degs. F. 

Pending further investigation, all articles 
of kinds prepared customarily to be eaten 
without cooking other than sausage and 
hams, shall contain no muscle tissue of pork 
unless the pork before, during. or after the 
usual processes of preparation of the prod- 
ucts is subjected to refrigeration for not less 
than 20 days at a temperature not higher 
than 5 degs. F. 

The methods prescribed above do not apply 
in the case of products which contain no 
muscle tissue of pork except that which be- 
fore, during, or after the usual processes of 
preparation has been subjected to heat so 
that all portions attain a temperature of 137 
degs. F. or higher. 

°, 


~~ 








Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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THE MAN WHO COMES BACK FOR MORE 


is usually well posted as to what he wants. 
the apparatus and has good reasons for wanting more. 
he doesn’t need more unless his plant is growing—an evidence of pros- 


That’s why we are proud of the record of 


SWENSON EVAPORATORS 


EVERY OTHER ONE we sell is delivered to a man who CAME BACK 
FOR MORE—and some of them have come back several times—Swift and 
Co. have 32, and Armour almost as many. There’s no secret about it—it’s 
just real engineering ability applied to each separate case, coupled with the 
best of materials and workmanship—that’s all. 

Let us know your requirements—we’!l help you to meet them. 


Gwenson fvaporaror (0; 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


He has had experience with 
Another thing— 
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PACKERS’ TENTH CONVENTION 

They were seers who a decade ago saw in 
that first meeting of packers for discussion 
of the interests of their industry a potential 
power of first magnitude. And yet even the 


hopes and the prophesies of the wildest en- 
thusiasts for co-operation among the packers 
for the protection and advancement of the 
meat trades have been surpassed by the actual 
accomplishments of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association. Ten years have rolled swiftly 
but not too rapidly to mark the paths of prog- 
ress with wonderful records of trade develop- 
ment and expansion. no small part of which 
is directly due to the fact that the Associa- 
full ac- 


That it has brought 


tion has made homogeneous and in 


cord a whole industry. 


together under one roof, animated with a 


single purpose, interests which had held them- 


selves to be absolutely diverse from every 


other, as did the various meat packing con- 


cerns prior to 1905, is the chief work of the 
Association. On that 


acomplishment alone, 


the spreading to the full limits of the indus- 


try of a feeling of solidarity and unity of pur--: 


pose,.the Association can rightly rest its claim 
to the loyalty of every meat packing house in 
the country. That result is more important 
in its effects than all the immense practical 
gains from the work of committees and offi- 


cers, and from the reading and discussion of 


papers and addresses. The trade has been 
made cohesive. It has been taught the old 
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truth of the strength which lies in unity, and 
it is reaping the benefits daily of co-operation 
and a knowledge of the mutuality of interests 
which exists at the heart of the industry. 


It was the realization of the common good 


achieved through their organization which 
marked the meeting in St. Louis this week. 


and in many features made it the best of all 
the Association’s conventions. The large at- 
tendance was an added inspiration, and the 
practical papers covering every phase of the 
business furnished food for study and thought- 
will be the basis of 


ful consideration which 


future action. And the entire record of the 


past is the best foundation for the building 
of the future growth of the Association and 


of the industry it so adequately represents. 


.- 
~ = fe 


PACKING HOUSE PROMOTION 


Every once in a while enthuiasm over the 





possibilities of money-making in the meat 
packing business rises to a point where pro- 
moters enter the field with, co-operative or 
stock company schemes along this line. A 
few years ago the Southwest was the scene 
of such operations. Recently the Northwest 
has been the chief field for these promotions. 
In the latter case they have taken the form 
of farmers’ co-operative enterprises, and 
great promises of profit have been held out 
in view of prevailing high meat prices. 

The Federal government has considered this 
later movement sufficiently serious to merit 
official notice. It has issued a statement ad- 
dressed to farmers who may be asked to join 
in such meat packing enterprises, giving them 
advice and warning in the circumstances. It 
official 


ment, and as such has been published in full 


is a rather remarkable pronounce- 


in the columns of The National Provisioner. 
The Federal 


calls attention to the recent organization of 


Department of Agriculture 
a number of farmers’ co-operative meat-pack- 
ing companies in Northwestern States, and 
talk of that its 


experts have made a study of the movement 


many more. It announces 


to determine “what conditions are essential to 


> and 


the success of this plan of co-operation,’ 
it calls attention “to a number of important 
factors which cannot be disregarded without 
danger of disappointment, if not disaster.” 
Naturally, the first that 


government inspection is advisable, and nec- 


point made is 


essary if interstate business is to be carried 
on. Such inspection cannot be secured unless 
the plant is built in accordance with approved 
regulations and plans. This is to secure the 
necessary sanitary standards. 

The Department makes this point espe- 
cially, it says, because “most of the com- 
panies recently organized were promoted by 
persons from outside the communities con-. 
cerned.” What the Department infers is that 
these promoters may not know how to ad- 
vise concerning the erection of a_ suitable 


127 
plant, or if they do know, being outsiders 
they may not care, so long as they put 
through the promotion and get their profits 
from it. 

Right here it is proper to interject the sug- 
gestion that recognized packinghouse archi- 
tects and engineers are the ones to employ 
in planning and building a meat plant. They 
touch with Federal re- 
quirements, and they are practical men who 
go at things from the money-making stand- 
point of the up-to-date packer, rather than 
from that of either the promoter or the 
theorist. 

But almost at the beginning the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sounds a note of dis- 
It warns those unacquainted 
with the field of its pitfalls, and advises them 
to “consider the complexity of the packing- 
house business before attempting to engage 
It practically 
bars beef and mutton packing from the co- 
operative field, because of the elaborate equip- 
ment and organization necessary. It believes 
such enterprises will be confined chiefly to 
pork packing. 

In the pork packing field it emphasizes the 
necessity of first being sure of an adequate 
supply of hogs, and warns against the danger 
of overestimating the supply. It touches a 
weak spot in the armor of all farmers’ co- 
operative enterprises when it says that such 
plans will not succeed unless the members of 
the organization are willing to sel) their stock 
to the plant, “even though prices elsewhere 
may seem tempting.” In other words, the 
average farmer is too apt to sell his stock 
where he thinks he can get the most for it, 
regardless of the effect of his action on the 
institution of which he is a member. 

The government also calls attention to the 
need for considering competitive plants in 
the “Altogether,” it con- 
cludes, “it is manifest that prospective in- 
vestors should look carefully into the factors 
which seem to limit the field of these smaller 
plants.” And then it goes on to suggest to 
farmers that before they plunge into the 
meat packing business they first try the ex- 
periment of a co-operative marketing organ- 
ization. If they find they can stick together 
and make a “go” of marketing their livestock 
on a co-operative basis, then they may con- 
sider the next step, co-operative packing. 
Put until they hgve tested that, the hint is 
given to let the packing proposition alone. 

The Department does well to warn against 


are necessarily in 


couragement. 


in it in a co-operative way.” 


same territory. 


promiscuous packinghouse promotion enter- 
prises, especially among farmers. Nothing is 
so hard to operate at a profit as a meat plant, 
small or large—muckrackers and the sensa- 
tional press to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. It requires brains and hard work in 
larger proportions than almost any other line 
of business. 

There is plenty of room for new meat pack- 
ing enterprises in this country, especially im 
the South. But they should be established 
only after the most careful study of condi- 
tions, and only with the aid and advice of 
practical packinghouse men. Beware pro- 
moters and theorists! Get a recognized pack- 
inghouse machinery man or firm to advise 
you, and then hire a packinghouse man who 
has “made good” to run your plant. If they 
advise you to go ahead, and you follow their 
advice, you are not as likely to advertise an 
auction or assignee’s sale a little later on! 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


damaged 
Co., 


Fire the 
Auth & 630 
Washington, D. C. 


sausage 


factory of N. 
Virginia avenue, S. W., 

The West Coast Packing Company, Olym- 
pia, Wash., stock 
from $30,000 to $50,000. 


has increased its capital 
The Peoria Amole Soap Company, Peoria, 


Ill., to manufacture soaps, etc., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $75,000. 

The United Rendering Company, Camden, 
Pe Dig 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 


to manufacture fertilizers, greases, etc., 


It is that work the 


plant of the Farmers’ 


expected on packing 
Terminal Packing Com- 
will be started late 


pany, Newport, Minn., 


this fall. 

The new branch house of Armour 
Third Sioux 
City, lowa, will be opened the latter part of 


and Com- 


pany, at and Douglas 


streets, 
this month. 

A. Loffler Provision Company, Washington, 
D. C., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $120,000 by Charles A. M. Loffler, 
ID. Loffler, Karl F. Brodt, Michael 
Hana and Alonzo O. Dille. 

On November 12 the 


Commission 


Andrew 


Interstate Commerce 
will hear oral arguments in 
Washington in the of B. Frankfeld & 
the New York Central, in 
adequate car facilities is charged. 


case 
Co. vs. which in- 

The case of Swift & Company vs. the Union 
Pacific R. R., and the Morgan Louisiana and 
Tennessee R. R. & S. 


oral 


S. Co. will come up for 


argument on November 16 before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 
On October 22 hearings will be held in Chi- 
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cago by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the controversy between the packers and 
the railroads concerned, in the matter of rates 
on packinghouse products from Oklahoma 
City to Chicago. 

Amended and substituted articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Henry Kohrs 


Packing Company, Davenport, Iowa; capital 


stock, $200,000; with W. H. Gehrmann as 
president; J. L. Kohrs, vice-president, and 
Frank Kohrs, secretary and treasurer. 

The Pacific Coast Beef & Provision Com- 


pany has brought suit against the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe for $1,904.93, claimed as 


a refund for alleged overcharges on the ship- 


ment of live sheep from Arizona to Los An- 
geles, between January, 1913 and March 15, 
1915. 


Oral arguments were heard on October 11 in 
Kansas City, Mo., in the case of the Oklahoma 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association vs. the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company, and 
the Atchison, 
alleged overcharge in the transportation of 
cotton seed from Oklahoma points to Kansas 


Topeka & Santa Fe, over the 


City, and on cotton goods and kimonas from 
Waukegan, IIL, to Kansas City. 
* 


fe 


FOREIGN TRADE CHANCES. 

The Commerce Reports contain the follow- 
ing business opportunities of interest to the 
allied further 
details concerning which may be obtained by 


packinghouse and industries, 
writing the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
referring to each item by its number: 
Stearin, No. 18622.—An 


man in France states that he desires 4-ounce 


American business 
samples of stearin, pure saponification and 
single pressure. Prices f. o. b. for 2-ton lots, 
duty prepared, are requested. 

No. 18653. 
informs 


Bristles for brushes, -A firm in 


the United Kingdom American 


an 
consular officer that it desires to receive quo- 
tations on bristles for 

Glue, No. 18711.—The Bureau is in receipt 


of a letter from a business man in Cuba who 


brushes. 


desires to communicate with American manu- 
facturers of glue made from collected refuse. 
Pork, No. 18714.—The Bureau has received 
a letter from a firm in British Guiana ex- 
pressing its desire to establish connections 
with American packers of fatback pork. 
Rosin, meat products, beer, etc., No. 18718. 
—The Bureau is in receipt of a communica- 
tion from a commercial organization in this 
country stating that one of its correspond- 
ents in Costa Rica desires to obtain the ex- 
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clusive representation of American manufac- 
turers or exporters of rosin, lye, or soda, 
meat and meat products, foodstuffs, matches, 
blacking (for shoes), oils, beer and whiskey. 
References are given. 

Cottonseed oil, food products, leather, etc., 
No. 18732.—An consular officer in 
Brazil reports that a firm in his district de- 
to represent 
exporters of 


American 


sires American manufacturers 


and cottonseed oil, preserves, 


canned fish, drugs, fruits and shoe leather. 
Rank references are given. 


SEPTEMBER OLEO OUTPUT AT 
CHICAGO. 

The oleomargarine output for the Chicago 
district for the month of September, 1915, 
vas 6,671,448 Ibs. uncolored and 191,194 Ibs. 
colored, a total of 6,862,642 lbs. This was 


about one and a half million pounds less than 
a year ago, though greater than the preced- 
The fall- 
ing off compared to a year ago is due to the 
exceedingly low price of all kinds of butter 
because of enormous production through good 
pastures. The production of renovated butter 
in September in the Chicago district was 1,- 
133,009 Ibs. 


ing month by half a million pounds. 


Oleomargarine production 
district by 


in the Chicago 
months for the past year is as 
follows : 








Pounds. 

eee a, SC EE oe ... -8,422,704 
EE so Sas te occa bes Cte eoreaek ee 9,347 384 
OE EE FEE OE oe 9,714,591 
SE Ne ee .9,734,675 
IIT, ROMO acs. 55.5% wri tbiets erste 9,441,140 
February SRE LS, - 9,346,918 
er ee ere 9,654,831 
DD ciiseasade snes a eden seeeee . . « 45831,205 
| ER foe ere ie gen 7,576,414 
OE a ae os i eal ae 6,686,267 
July nese eairs 6,170,701 
S| EE ee eee ny rer 6,379,572 
Ee eT. 6,862,642 
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All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices Strong—Trading Active—New High 
Levels Made—Hogs Higher—Receipts Fair 
—Good Shipping Demand. 


The upward movement of hog product values 
has continued and the advance in the market 
has now assumed such pronounced proportions 
that the trade is becoming thoroughly im- 
pressed with the strength of the movement. 
During the past week pork has gained nearly 
$1 a bbl. making an advance from the low 
point of the season of about $4 per bbl. and 
the improvement in other products has been 
proportionately large. The advance in the 
market has been accompanied by persistent 
demand for contracts and fairly good demand 
for cash products. 

The shipment of product from the Western 
packing points has been heavy. Last week 
shipments of cut meats from* Chicago were 
11,000,000 Ibs. in excess of last year, while the 
shipments of fresh meats were 10,000,000 Ibs. 
in excess of last year. Shipments of lard are 
a little disappointing as yet. The season’s 
movement of meats at Chicago shows a de- 
crease in the receipts at that point of 62,- 
000,000 Ibs. compared with a year ago and an 
increase in the shipments of 156,000,000 Ibs. 
eompared with last year. Such a pronounced 
change in the distribution has naturally had 
considerable influence on sentiment and has 
taken care of a great deal of product press- 
ing on the market. 

The export movement has also been good 
and for the past week the shipments of meats 
from Atlantic ports were nearly 22,500,000 
Ibs. Since the beginning of September the 
shipments of product from Atlantic ports have 
been 89,000,000 Ibs. of bacon and ham, 2.- 
000,000 Ibs. of pork and 42,000,000 Ibs. of 
lard. The increase in the exports of all kinds 
of meats compared with a year ago has this 
season been 438,000,000 Ibs. and the exports 
of lard have increased nearly 82,000,000. 

The situation of the hog market has been 
a very firm one and prices have advanced quite 
steadily with the rise in the product market. 
The average price of hogs for the past week 
was slightly in excess of last year, while the 
price of cattle was lower than last year. The 
average prices of all live stock for the week 
compared with the corresponding week in 
previous years follows: 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 
te Ge Ate; shee 0x $8.00 $8.70 $6.00 $8.80 
Previous week ....... 7.65 £.80 5.75 8.90 
Cor. week, 1914 ...... 7.20 9.20 5.20 7.50 
Cor. week, 1913 ...... 8.20 8.60 4.55 6.90 
Cor. week, 1912 ...... 9.05 8.75 3.90 6.35 
Cor. week, 1911 ...... 6.50 6.90 3.75 5.85 
Cor. week, 1910 ...... 8.50 6.60 4.00 6.70 
Cor. week, 1909 ...... 7.85 6.75 4.40 6.50 
Cor. week, 1908 ...... 6.25 5.75 4.00 6.00 
Cor. week, 1907 ...... 6.45 6.05 4.90 6.85 

While the price of hogs has been in excess 


of a year ago the price of product is lower. 
Notwithstanding the recent advance, October 
lard is over 4c. a pound below last year, ribs 
nearly 1%4c. below and pork about $1 a bbl. 
below. This situation represents one in which 
packing interests are having to pay higher 
prices for the hogs than a year ago and getting 
less for the product. The situation might be 
classed as somewhat of a serious one, if it was 
not for the very large trade in fresh meats. 
The trade is watching with a very great deal 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


of care the effect of the price situation in com- 
pound lard and animal lard as to its possible 
effect on the distribution from Western points. 
The shipments of lard from the West have not 
been so heavy as hoped for in view of the rela- 
tive price of compound lard and Western lard 
and the mid-month statement will in this re- 
spect be quite an important one. 

The effect of the general advance in all oils 
and fats has been watched with a very great 
deal of care. The strong market for greases 
and foreign oils as well as cotton seed oil and 
particularly the influence on edible fats has 
had a good deal of effect on the market in lard. 
Considerable attention is being directed to the 
fact that the more prosperous conditions at 
the South as a result of the high prices for 
cotton and cotton seed will mean a much larger 
Southern demand for meats of all kinds and 
this with the large exports will mean a very 
large distribution of product. 

The packing statement for the past week 
showed the total hog packing for the week 
of 345,000 against the same the previous week 
and 420,000 a year ago. Since March 1 the 
packing has been 14,958,000 against 13,179,000 
a year ago. 

LARD.—The market is strong and higher 
for all qualities. The demand is better and 
values have gained rapidly. Compound lard is 
very strong and is quoted 4@\4c. over city 


lard. City steam 95¢@9%c. nom; Middle 
West, $9.90@10.05 nom.: Western, $10@ 


10.10; refined Continent, $10.90 nom.; South 
America, $11 nom.; Brazil kegs, $12; com- 
pound, 10@1014c. 

PORK.—The market is firm for all grades 
with very limited offerings. Mess is quoted 
at $16@16.50 nom.; clear, $18.50@20 nom. ; 
family, $20.50@22. 

BEEF.—The market is very steady but 
with rather quiet demands. Family, $18@19 
nom.; mess, $16.50@17 nom.; packet, $16.50 
@17 nom.:; extra Indian mess, $28@29. 

i 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported cleared up to September 4. 1915: 
HOGS.—Brazil, 28 head. 
BACON.—Barbados, W. I., 1,645 Ibs.; Bel- 
gium, 476.801 lbs.; Bordeaux, France, 80,626 
Ibs.; Brazil, 3,850 lbs.; British West Indies, 
1,949 Ibs.; Canary Islands, 243 Ibs.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 78,945 lbs.; Cuba, 44,993 
lbs.; Danish West Indies, 347 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 28 lbs.; England, 1,655,667 Ibs.; 
France, 43,294 Ibs.; French West Indies, 130 
Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 12,813 Ibs.; Gibraltar, 
Spain, 219.482 lIbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 2,- 
033 Ibs.: Havana, Cuba, 4.742 lbs.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 38,245 Ibs.; Italy, 220,393 lbs,; Jamaica, 
300 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 644 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 288,125 Ibs.: London, England, 27,- 
160 lbs.; Matanzas, W. I., 6,332 lbs.; Mexico, 
1,019 Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 10,399 Ibs.; New- 
foundland, 520 lbs.; Norway, 1,640,934 Ibs.; 
Panama, 10,239 Ibs.: Russia, 257 Ibs,; Stock- 
ton, England, 3,920 lbs.; Sweden, 187.393 Ibs. 
HAMS.—Argentina, 4,489 Ibs.; Barbados, 
W. I.. 1,695 lIbs.;: Bordeaux, France, 16,949 
Ibs.; Brazil, 821 Ibs.; British Guiana, 4,530 
lbs.; British West Indies, 3,314 lbs.; Callao, 
Peru, 1,220 lbs.: Canary Islands, 238 Ibs.; 
Chile, 188 Ibs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 1,089 Ibs.; 
Colombia, 1,053 lbs.; Costa Rica, 1,207 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 57.679 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 1,587 
Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 1,049 Ibs.; Ecuador, 
255 Ibs.; England, 1,010,771 lbs.; France, 66, 
772 lbs.; French Guiana, 2,705 Ibs.; French 
West Indies, 8,806 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
9,022 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 10.434 Ibs.; Ja- 
maica, 2,085 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 644 Ibs.; 
Liverpool, England, 236,960 lbs.; London, 
England, 6,048 lbs.; Matanzas, W. I., 12.843 
lbs.; Mexico, 941 lbs.; Newfoundland, 1,100 


lbs.; Norway, 29,481 Ibs.; Panama, 12,643 
lbs.; Spain, 4,426 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 
2,217 lbs.; Venezuela, 4,105 Ibs. 

LARD.—Algoa Bay, East Africa, 18,425 
lbs.; Argentina, 3,000 lbs.; Barbados, W. [., 
1,950 lbs.; Belgium, 596,808 lbs.; Bordeaux, 
France, 107,492 lbs.; Brazil, 9,175 lbs.; British 
Guiana, 500 lbs.; British South Africa, 12,- 
274 lbs.; British West Indies, 2,857 lbs.; 
Canary Islands, 6,353 Ibs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 
6,310 lbs.; Colombia, 24,045 lbs.; Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 220,836 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 800 lbs.; 
Cuba, 7,166 Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 1,513 
Ibs.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 7,650 lbs.; Dutch 
West Indies, 1,995 lbs.; Ecuador, 4,100 Ibs.; 
England, 462,716 Ibs.; France, 313,181 Ibs.; 
French Africa, 10,876 Ibs.; Hull, England, 
56,000 Ibs.; Iquitos, Peru, 29,143 lbs.; Italy, 
27,275 lbs.; Jamaica, 4,650 lbs.; London, Eng- 
land, 693 Ibs.; Matanzas, W. I., 9,638 Ibs.; 
Mexico, 1,113 lbs.; Newfoundland, 93,056 Ibs.; 
Nicaragua, 1,500 Ibs.; Norway, 104,851 lbs.; 
Panama, 13,325 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 14,- 
929 lbs.; Portugese, Africa, 4,300 lbs.; 
Rosario, A. R., 2,040 lbs.; Spain, 44,250 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 160 lbs.; Venezuela, 21,- 
403 lbs. 

LARD OIL.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 2 bbls.; 
Australia, 192 gals.; British Guiana, 450 
gals.; British South Africa, 240 gals.; Genoa, 
Italy, 100 bbls., 30 tes.; Jamaica, 35 gals.; 
Norway, 2,966 gals. 

LARD COMPOUND.—Algoa Bay, E. Africa, 
10,810 lbs.; Barbados, W. I., 500 Ibs.; British 
Guiana, 4,000 lbs.; British South Africa, 600 
lbs.; British West Indies, 34,183 lbs.; Canary 
Islands, 548 lbs.; Cienfuegos, Cuba, 14,054 
Ibs.; Cuba, 54,081 Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 
7,856 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 7,070 Ibs.; 
England, 235,164 Ibs.; French West Indies, 
1,125 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 3,580 Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 91,784 Ibs.; Jamaica, 3.560 Ibs.; 
Matanzas, W. I., 21,590 lbs.; Newfoundland, 
5,641 Ibs.; Norway, 117,525 lbs.; Panama, 3,- 
750 lbs.; Seotland, 35,568 Ibs.; Spain, 6,615 
lbs. 

PORK.—Barbados, W. I., 27,671 Ibs.; British 
Guiana, 32,275 lbs.; British West Indies, 45,- 
158 lbs.; Canary Islands, 1,038 lbs.; Colom- 
bia, 325 Ibs.; Cuba, 6,641 Ibs.; Danish West 
Indies, 6,270 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 1,600 
Ibs.; England, 92,330 Ibs.; France, 98,175 Ibs.; 
French Guiana, 2,500 lbs.; French West In- 
dies, 8,024 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 8 bbls.; 
Italy, 150,365 Ibs.; Jamaica, 15,207 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 60 bbls.; Mexico, 340 lbs. ; 
Newfoundland, 144,400 lbs.; Norway, 30,765 
Ibs.; Panama, 8,000 Ibs.; Sweden, 910 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 16,600 Ibs.; Venezuela, 
680 lbs. 

SAUSAGE.—Bordeaux, France, 650 boxes; 
British West Indies, 955 lIbs.; British South 
Africa, 2,540 Ibs.; Canada, 60 lbs.; Colombia, 
100 Ibs.; Cuba, 2,550 Ibs.; Danish West In- 
dies, 213 lbs.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 25 cs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 1,315 lbs.; Ecuador, 68 
Ibs.; England, 90,508 lbs.; France, 122,858 
lbs.; French Africa, 10,876 Ibs.; French West 
Indies, 267 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 134 boxes; 
Newfoundland, 220 Ibs.; Panama, 11,145 Ibs.: 
Venezuela, 880 Ibs. . 


—_—_¢e—_— 


EXPORT OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported cleared up to September 4, 1915: 

CATTLE.—St. Nazaire, France, 1,536 
heads. 

CURED BEEF.—Baracoa, Cuba, 13 bbls. : 
Barbados, W. I., 38,000 Ibs.; British East 
Africa, 24,000 lbs.; British Guiana, 11,000 
Ibs.; British West Indies, 14,012 lbs.; Canary 
Tslands. 2.149 lIbs.; Costa Rica, 5,100 Ibs. : 
Cuba, 800 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 200 lbs. : 
Dutch West Indies, 4,450 Ibs.; England, 66,- 
204 Ilbs.; French Guiana, 10,000 lbs.; French 
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lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
63 pa., 13 bbls.; Havana, Cuba, 61 pa.; Ja- 
maica, 3,350 lbs.; Matanzas, W. IL. 5 bxs.; 
Newfoundland, 94,000 lbs.; Norway, 247,865 
lbs.;: Panama, 24,509 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
18 Ibs Singapore, Straits Settlements, 11 
bbls.: Trinidad, Island of, 60,000 Ibs. 
FRESH MEATS.—British West Indies, 
3,642 lbs.; Cuba, 706 Ibs.; Danish West In- 
dies, 200 Ibs.; England, 1,050,922 lbs.; French 
West Indies, 400 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
32,778 Ibs.; Italy, 2,205,743 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 483,251 Ibs.; London, England, 300,- 
802 Ibs.: Mexico, 170 lbs.; Newfoundland, 3,- 
200 Ibs.: St. Nazaire, France, 146,646 lbs. 


West Indies, 5,200 






nat J : Venezuela, 252 Ibs. Berlin— 
OLEOMARGARINE. Barbados, W. L., EGGS ‘ - . " . ” : . ; 
pee a" om eas 2£<GGS.—Cuba, 4,500 dz.: Hamilton, Ber- Commercial, sight No quotations. 
11,400 Ibs. ; British Guiana, 4,550 lbs. ; British eo 5 2 Bankers’ sight ..... c2% 
. x oe. ane : “ muda, 58 es.; Panama, 30 dz. . wd = 
West Indies, 35,025 Ibs.; Canary Islands, 420 {UERrpen > ” —_ Cable transfers .......... - 
. . aa ° : : CHEESE.—Barbados, W. I.. 50 lbs.; Brit- 
Ibs.: Columbia, 650 lbs.; Danish West Indies, ts Guiana. 664 Tha. Melton West latin 2 Antwerp 
co he: Dah Wart lntles 6 ie: | ee ee Sen ee oy Commercial, 60 days No quotations. 
Fr: > 38.839 Ibs.: Hamilto er da. 2.400 644 lbs. ; Canary Islands. 110 lbs. : Colombia, Bankers’ sight No quotations 
~ pe nr 7 OO Ths - Ki “ ni Ww. I 119 Ibs.; Cuba, 2,727 Ibs.; Danish West In- Bankers’ cables No quotations 
2 oan soggy phe 11 oan It ee oo 7 = 296 dies, 3,256 'bs. : French West Indies, 131 lbs. : Amsterdam— 
Deere : s.; Norway, 1i.< : 08. + anama, i,0<0 Hamilton. Bermuda, 1.090 Ibs. : Havana, Commercial, sight 40 
lbs. : Sweden, 109.085 Ibs. : Trinidad, Island of, ‘ x One SS Eee 4014, 
500 Il Cuba, 5.933 lIbs.: Honduras. 100 Ilbs.: Ja- Copenhagen 
i" O! EO oll Cc ] D ark. 420 maica, 4,810 lbs.: Kingston, W. I., 1,932 Ibs. ; Checks eee 26.05 
> ‘al We ‘. rong one ih = 7] a Newfoundland, 5,806 Ibs.: Norway, 2,000 Ibs. ; & 
4 é 8 a) >f ‘ 8.5 Vv é 9 "210 —e ° ve 
13,900 ibs F ' a "West "Indi 300° Ibs. Panama, 11,348 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 124 
5 8.5 french es ales, o s.5 , ‘ 
" -? Ibs.: Venezuela, 230 Ibs. 
london, England, 25 tes.; Malmo, Sweden. worey - EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
300 tes.; Newfoundland, 116,609 lIbs.; Nor- : Exports of hog products for the week ending Oct 
2 E g Oct. 
way, 655,842 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 150 GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 9, 1915, with comparisons: 
tes.; Sweden, 77,600 Ibs. (Special Report to The National Provisioner frex PORK. BBLS. 
STEARINE.—Cuba, 7,394 Ilbs.; France, The Davidson Commission Co.) Week Week F 
= - a: avens ‘nba. 9.973 lbs.: Ne “. Gal: , eek eek rom 
DO,4ATI Ibs. ; Havana, Cuba, ie re . 4 a Chicago, October 14.—Quotations on green - endiur ending Nov. 1, 14, 
lands, 189,698 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 90, and sweet pickled meats, f. 0: b. Chicago, ™ ‘“s ma. Mae 
120 Ibs.: Venezuela, 39,300 Ibs. mere fe one . 1915. 1914. 1915. 
. ta Ie ‘ik GO : loose, are as follows: United Kingdom.. m5 
OLEO STC »¢ K.- -Aalborg, Denmark, 66 tes. Regular Hams—Green,. 8@10 Ibs. ave., l5e.: Continent : 24° 
TALLOW.—British West Indies, 175 lbs.; jQ@12 Ibs. ave.. 14%4c.: 12@14 Ibs. ave - * oom, Am 433 
‘ « orn ae ere aly 924 89@ A Temi. =~? * p ‘ "9 fest Indies ‘ 731 
Columbia, 11,375 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 234,626 144,¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 133, ¢. ; 18@20 lbs. Se. No. ro Col > 
Ibs. ; Havana, Cuba, 11,162 Ibs. ; Jamaica, 75 ave. 1234c. Sweet pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., Other countries... s 
Ibs.; Lisbon, Portugal, 167,038 Ibs.; Mar- ]5¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 141%4¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., Total ° 061 
seilles, France, 131,250 tes.; Naples, Italy, 1414¢.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 13%¢.; 18@20 Ibs. Sa 
49.058 lbs.; Netherlands, 20,777 Ibs. ave., 13@131,¢. MEATS, LBS. 
TONGUE, —London, England, 350 pa. Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave., United Kingdom 10,509,675 4,: 
CANNED MEATS.—Algoa Bay, E. Africa, 14c.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 1314,¢.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., age gl os ae oo 
556 es.; Barbados, W. I., 500 Ibs.; Batavia, 13¢.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 12%4c. Sweet pickled, West Indies ..... 11,368 
Java, 672 cs.; British South Africa, 74,179  14@16 Ibs. ave., l4c.;°16@18 Ibs. ave., 1314¢.; Br. No. Am. Col.. wcasees 
lbs.; British West Indies, 842 Ibs.; Cuba, 50 18@20 Ibs. ave., 13c.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 121,¢. Other countries... 11,055 
Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 90 Ibs. ; Delagoa Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 12c.; Total . 21,930,103 4,83: 
Bay, E. Africa, 119 es.; England, 144.091 lbs.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., lle.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 10c.: 10@ LARD. LBS 
French Guiana, 1,800 lbs.; French West In- 12 Ibs. ave., 9c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., a ji 7 aoe i eae 
dies, 27 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 12 cs.; Jamaica, 1134¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 103,¢.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., ee yee ae 
50 Ibs.: Kingston, W. I., 56 es.; Liberia, 960 914c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 8c. So. & Cen. Am "214.580 25,162,649 
Ibs.: Liverpool, England, 550 es.; London, Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 1714¢.: West Indies ..... 226,600 21,310,321 
D poor. a f ; {f2 gr. No. Am. Col 1,420 677,311 
Englané, 11,005 cs.; Malta, Island of, 576 ¢s.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1614c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15%4e.; Other countries. 600 —«1,328°708 
Manila, P. I., 6 es.; Melbourne, Australia, 12@14 Ibs. ave., 1414¢.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 13c. ada 
650 cs.; Panama, 467 Ibs.; Russia, 60 lbs. Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 17ce.; 8@10 lbs. Total ......... 7,944,481 6,995,732 459,903,840 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, 65 cs.; Trini- ave., 16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., l5c.; 12@14 lbs. RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
dad, Island of, 1,924 lbs. ave., 1344c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 12%. From— Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
— - — ae New York 1,874 14,530,503 3.3 
oe ee 155 4,485,600 
EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. Oe A 
Exports of commodities from New York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- —_— poRittot 6 2. 855-000 
day, October 7, 1915, as shown by A. L. Russell's report are as follows: FIR id etapa 7 
Bacon Total week “a 2.061 21,930,108 
oil Cottonseed and Previous week .. 1,451 8,136,261 
Steamer and Destination Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. Two weeks ago 1,633 20,708,027 
Bags. Bbls. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs Cor. week last y'r 1,049 4,832,900 
Lord Sefton, Liverpool 257 106 85 a's COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
Cymric, Liverpool 1400 > 4447 59 25 2372 From Nov. 1, °14, Same time 
St. Paul, Liverpool 7142 979 200 oa +t. 9 last year. Changes. 
Sn, Seterees — fom 981222250 Inc, 441;540.489 
_ pe . - o- on Meats ~ = v * 7 488 
Mississippi, London 2100 47 25 10350 Lard, lbs 378,135,943 Ine. 81,767,S97 
Ruby, London 1600 ees a 
Idaho, Hull . 39913 = «6ST 50 50 6032 - 
Exeter ( ity, Bristol ) OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Maasdyk, Rotterdam 2100 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam 11713 300 [Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 
Rodfaxe, Baltic na 1397 200 280 ry) 1750 per ton and cents per 100 Ibs. ] 
United States, Baltic 600 3905 af 275 30 «685 3550 Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen- 
Strathord, Havre 200 70 : 30 : pool gow. dam. hagen. 
Strathallan, Bordeaux 7394 2600 Beef, tierces . 90e. SO 
“ 9e- r; Cd ate] *ork vf els oses Cee St 
Espagne, Bordeaux oe 265 22 170 4688 a, renigedeencase rn 80 
Ioannina, Piraeus pains 200 : 30 Gand as «2. 90¢. SOc. 
Stampalia, Mediterranean ...... Te 5 , site Lard. tierces 90¢. 80 
Italia, Mediterranean 325 551 120 =—-1100 cll a a pa 
Porto do Alessandretta, Medit’n. 300 50 Oil Cake . BOe. Bie. 
te : 7 sa Butte 100sh 100sh. — 
Total 15.213 5325 11055 20354 780 486.508 «1715 32972 No rates to Hamburg. 
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EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Exports of dairy preducts from New York 


reported cleared up to September 4, 1915: 
BUTTER.—Barbados, W. I., 770 Ibs. ; 
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October 16, 1915 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANG 

New York, October 15. 
exchange rates, so far as quoted, 
lows: 








E. 


Foreign commercial 
are as fol- 


ish West Indies, 3,741 lbs.; Canary Islands, London 

300 Tbs.; lombia. 50 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 200 Bankers’ 60 days 4.6514 

Ibs.; Cuba, 984 Ibs.; Danish West Indies, 2,- a vee le pe teeees pent 

366 !bs.; Dutch West Indies, 400 Ibs.; Ecua- Commercial, € days..... 4.631, 

dor, 166 Ibs.: England, 137,103 lbs.; French Commercial, 90 days. 4.611; 
Guiana, 6,000 Ibs.; French West Indies, 18,- Paris— 

760 Ibs.: Hamilton, Bermuda, 3,116 es.; Ja- Commercial, 90 days No quotations 
maica, 1,700 Ibs.: Liberia, 480 lbs.: Liver- Commercial, 60 days.. No_quotations. 
pool, England, 17,500 Ibs.: Mexico, 272 Ibs. ; Mee coe ge el eeu 
Newfoundland, 100 lbs.; Panama, 11,322 lbs. : Bankers’ checks . ‘sneounee OM 









































Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIDES, CALF, TALLOW, GREASE 





Established 1860 


JACOB STERN & SONS, 


Branch: 204 Trader’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tallow and Grease Consignments and Correspondence Invited from 
Southern Packers and Renderers. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—A_ considerable business has 
been consummated during the past several 
days in tallow at prices substantially above 
those that prevailed the early part of this 
month. The excitement in the market was 
unabated due partially to the stampede of 
buyers. Soap makers continued to take lib- 
erally of tallow offerings and it was evident 
that the extraordinary prices offered for gly- 
cerine are the prime factor in the strength of 
the list. 

Holders of tallow have been fair sellers at 
the higher levels, but the sentiment is such 
that asking prices are readily accepted. The 
claim is still made that a larger business 
should have transpired to conform with the big 
advances recently, but on the other hand 
some of the big interests in the trade explain 
this by the statement that unimportant frac- 
tions are not being haggled over at present. 

The foreign market has been quite strong. 
The last auction sale at London resulted in 
sales of 1,150, casks of the 1,982 offered at 
prices unchanged to 6d. higher than those of 
the previous sale. Some foreign inquiries 
have been reported in local quarters, but the 
rapid advances in our market and the dif- 
ficulties in securing freight room together 
with the high charges for steamer space have 
made business virtually impossible. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 614c. bid 
aud 7c. asked with city specials at 7%4c. bid, 
offered at Sc. 

OLEO STEARINE.—Prices have risen 
slightly in sympathy with the advances in 
most other products. The buying by com- 
pound lard makers has improved in reflection 
of the higher provision list. Export demand 
for oleo stearine is quiet. The market is 
quoted at 10%@1Ic. 

OLEO OIL.—The market has again been 
strong. Prices have gained with other oils 
and the offerings have been small at the ad- 
vance. Extras are quoted at 1l14%4@l2c. and 
No. 2 at 91446@10c. 

COCOANUT.—Prices have gained steadily 
with the entire market. Spot and to arrive 
prices are held higher and the tone of the 
foreign markets is very firm. Cochin, 103%,@ 
11c. in pipes, and 114%,@l12c. in hhds.; ar- 
rival, —; Ceylon, 914@9%\4c. 

PALM OIL.—The market is very firm for 
all qualities. Prices have been advanced with 
all other oils and the tone of the market at 
the advance is strong. Prime red spot, 6%4c.: 
to arrive, 6%c.; Lagos; spot 7c.; to arrive, 
634¢.; palm kernel, 914c.; shipments, 9c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Trade is quiet with 
values steady. For 20 cold test, 94@96c.; 
30 do., 88¢.: water white, 80@82c.; low grade 
off yellow, 63c. 

CORN OIL.—Prices have been advanced 
very sharply with a good demand at the ad- 
vance. Prices quoted at $7.50 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market has im- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


proved with kindred oils and the tone is very 
firm. Spot is quoted at T@7\4c. 

GREASES.—Prices are very unsettled at 
the advance. Offerings are small and held at 
extreme prices for good grades and under 
qualities are firm in sympathy. Quotations 
are nominal, as follows: Yellow, 64@6%4c. 
nom.; bone, 64@6%c. nom.; house, 64@ 
6%4¢. nom. 





SEE PAGE 1387 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





WESTERN TANKAGE MARKET, 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from Tom- 
kins-Summer Co.) 

Chicago, Ill., October 13.—Business is a 
trifle dull this week compared with last. 
Buyers unwilling to concede further ad- 
vances on ammoniates and play a waiting 
game. In the meantime, the packers sit 
tight, evidently having the best of the situ- 
ation. The phenomenal advance in tallows, 
greases and by-products, together with im- 
proved conditions in the cotton market, all 
have a strong effect. 

High grade ground tankage sold yesterday 
at $2.80 and 10c. Chicago basis for prompt 
shipment. The same price is refused today. 
We predict a $3 and 10c. market in No- 
vember. Blood now is $3 per unit nominally, 
plenty of inquiries but little trading. 

Ground raw and steam bone is apparently 
neglected. 

°, 
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FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 
Imports of foreign fresh beef into the port 
otf New York during the past week totaled 


nothing, compared to 28,879 quarters last 
week, and nothing two weeks ago. Mutton 


imports totaled nothing, compared to 6,549 
careasses of sheep and 2,122 lambs. 


~ pe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to October 15, 1915, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 


lows: To England, 92,899 quarters; to the 
Continent, 27,585 quarters; to the United 
States, none. The previous week’s exports 


were as follows: To England, 108,598 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 28,394 quarters: to the 
United States, 44,448 quarters. 
——e 
IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 

For the week ending October 9, 1915, the 
Government reports imports of fresh beef 
at the port of New York amounting to 4,769,- 
000 pounds, the average value according to 
estimates from the manifests being 11 cents 
per pound. This includes not only the dressed 
beef but offal and pieces as well. The pre- 
vious week’s imports totaled - pounds 
and averaged — cents per pound. 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, October 14.—Wholesale prices 
on green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 
York City are reported as follows: Pork loins, 
19@20c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 15%4c. ; 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 15c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15c. ; 
18@20 Ibs. ave., 14c.; green clear bellies, 6@ 
10 lbs. ave., 15%c,; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 15c.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 1414c.; green rib bellies, 10 
@12 lbs. ave., 141%4c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., I4ec. ; 
S. P. clear bellies, 6@10 lbs. ave., 14c.; 10@ 
12 Ibs. ave., 14c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 13c.; S. P. 
rib bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 13\6c.; 12@14 
lbs. ave., 13c.; S. P. hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
15¥%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15¢.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 15c.; city steam lard, 10c.; city dressed 
hogs, 125¢c. 

Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 18@19c.; 
10@12 Ibs., ave., 17@18e.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
16@17c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 15@16c.; skinned 
shoulders, 12@12%c.; Boston butts, 13@14c. ; 
boneless butts, 16@17c.; neck ribs, 3c.; spare- 
ribs, 8%ec.; lean trimmings, 13c.; regular 
trimmings, 10%4c.; kidneys, 4c.; tails, 5ce.; 
livers, 2c.; snouts, 3c.; tenderloins, 21@22c. ; 
pig tongues, 10c.; frozen loins, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
15@15'%e. 


———_—_— 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October 15.—Latest quotations 
on chemicals and soapmakers’ 
as follows: T74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 
414c. per lb., basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, 5c. per lb.; 98 per cent. pow- 
dered caustic soda in bbls., 514c. per Ib.; 48 
per cent. carbonate of soda, 95c. per 100 lbs. ; 
tale, 14,@1%c. per lb.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 
90c. basis 48 per cent.; silex, $15@20 ton of 
2,000 lbs.; cRloride of lime, in casks, 2%4c. 
per lb., in bbls., 3c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil, 634,c. per lb. ; clarified palm 
oil, Se. per Ib.; genuine Lagos palm oil, 7c. 
per lb.: palm kernel oil, 83,@9c. per Ib.; 
yellow olive oil, 87c. per gal.; green olive oil, 
85e. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 8@8%4c. 
per Ib.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 94%@9%,¢. per 
lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 11144@12c. per lb. ; 
cottonseed oil, 84%4@8%,c. per lb.; soya bean 
oil, T@7Yeec. per lb.; prime city tallow, 64%4c. 
per Ib.; corn oil, Tc. per Ib. 

House grease, 614,@6%,c. per lb.; oleo stear- 
ine. 1014@10'%c. per lb.; brown grease, 6@ 
6%4c. per lb.; yellow packers’ grease, 6144@ 
634¢c. per Ib. 


supplies are 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH TROUBLES. 


The foot-and-mouth situation remains prac- 
tically as it was last week, with changes for 
the worse or the better in different localities 
fluctuating about even. 

In Illinois the situation is still very unsat- 
isfactory. An additional township in Dupage 
County was added to the growing quarantine 
list. Mrs. Scott Durand’s greatly petted and 
highly prized herd of infected cattle was 
alive as usual, despite the protests of Fed- 
eral and State veterinary officials, livestock 
interests, packers and the public generally. 
Mrs. Durand continued her daily band con- 
certs for her over-educated but infirm pets. 

It has been estimated that the situation 
in Illinois is costing the meat and other in- 
dustries of the State potentially $100,000 a 
day, especially as in several Eastern States 
the trade is being diverted from Chicago to 
other points. 

Plans are about perfected for the confer- 
the 
on November 29 and 30. 


situation to be held in Chicago 
All officials and citi- 
zens in any vitally interested, including many 
packers, are to be invited, and the attend- 
300. 


ence on 


ance will be about Good results flowing 
from the get-together meeting are hoped for. 

On October 8 Secretary Houston lifted the 
quarantine from the States of Indiana, Michi- 
and The these 


States did not become very alarming at any 


gan Virginia. outbreaks in 
time, and were under good control from first 
to last. 


CHARLES 0. YOUNG IS DEAD. 
News of the death on October 8 of Charles 
O. Young, of Chics 
of operation for Swift & Company, came as a 
blow to the entire meat packing industry. 


go, general superintendent 





Aside from his prominent position, his per- 
sonal character, ability and solid worth had 
made him a familiar figure in the business 
for many years. He was associated with the 
formation and constructive period of Swift & 
Company’s greatest development. He was 
the court of last resort on all matters per- 
taining to the “practical end” of the business, 
and his intimate knowledge of men and ma- 
chinery and methods made his opinion of the 
highest value. 

Mr. Young was born in Amoskeag, N. H., 
May 12, 1861. His father, like G. F. Swift, 
was in the meat business in New England at 
Brighton, Mass. Soon after completing his 
education and starting in the meat business 
with his father, he went to Chicago and in 
1882, 33 years ago, went to work for G. F. 
Swift. When the Kansas City plant of Swift 
& Company was started in 1888 Mr. Young 
had been so faithful to his duties and de- 


veloped such skill that he was sent to take 


charge of the beef department of the new 
plant. About two years later his executive 
ability secured for him the promotion to 
superintendent of the entire Kansas City 


plant, and eleven years later, in October, 1899, 
Mr. Young was called to Chicago to assume 
the position of general superintendent of the 
practical operation of all of Swift & Com- 
pany’s plants, which position he retained un- 
til his death. 

“C. O.,” as he was known in the organiza- 
intimates 


tion has_ be- 


friended many, and many a young man in the 


and by his many 


Swift & Co. organization today owes his de- 
velopment of ability, principles of integrity 
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and faithfulness to the business to the school- 
ing and association of this man who now has 
passed away. 

Mr. Young’s mother is still living in Ver- 
mont. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Etta 
Brayton Young, to whom the warm sym- 
pathy of his friends and business associates 
goes out. 

The flags on Swift & Company’s plants have 
half-mast since word received 


been at was 














THE LATE C. 0. YOUNG. 


early on Friday morning, October 8, that one 
of its builders had passed away. He will 
iot only be missed because of his practical 
business ability, judgment and counsel, but 
because of the many friendships broken by 
his going. His family and home life were 
most examplary, and, to sum it all up, he was 
a good “man’s man.” 
°, 


——< 


MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR AT PRAGUE. 

The twenty buildings that make up the plant 
of the 
the stalls and stables, have a floor space of 
more than 600,000 square feet, or nearly 14 
acres, writes Consul Charles L. Hoover, from 
Bohemia, Austria. The 
themselves are of brick, while all the interior 





Prague municipal abattoir, including 


Prague, buildings 
parts where meat is handled are lined with 
white tile. 
and 


The pens and stalls have cement 


floors reinforced concrete partitions. 


Rooms are provided in the second stories of 


all buildings for the operatives. Each em- 
ployee has a sanitary locker. Lavatories and 
hot cold 
provided. The refrigerating plant is 
the 150 

meat; but as the animals killed are not owned 
by the but by the 


butchers throughout the city, who take the 


shower baths with and water are 
small, 
only about tons of 


capacity being 


municipality, various 
meat away the same day it is killed, no need 
exists for large storage capacity at the plant. 
The cooling reoms are not artificially refriger- 
ated, but are built with very thick walls and 
that the 
about 46 degs. F.., 

The number of animals slaughtered in 1913, 


roofs, so temperature rarely rises 


even in summer. 


the last year for which statistics are available, 
Cattle, large, all kinds, 28.- 
calves, 4,267; sheep, 31,497; hogs, over 
100 kilos (220.46 pounds), 14,118; hogs, un- 
der 100 kilos, 524,614: horses, 3.563: colts, 93. 

It is all the 
meat form of 


was as follows: 
966; 


estimated that one-fourth of 


consumed in Prague is in the 
sausage. of which an almost infinite variety 
of kinds is made, and that another fourth is 


in the form of cured meats, such as ham and 
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various forms of ‘“Selchfleisch.” The Prague 


hams, called “Pragerschinken,” are highly 
esteemed for their delicate flavor and are 


exported in normal times in considerable quan- 


tities to other European countries and _ to 


South America. So far as the writer has been 
able to discover, the excellent flavor of these 
hams is due not so much to the process of 
curing as to the care used in the selection of 
the hogs. For the best quality, young, not 
hogs, 100 kilos 


hams are 


overfat weighing not over 


The 
pickled in a mild brine for about six months. 


(220.46 pounds) are selected. 


when they are taken out and lightly smoked. 
Owing to the weakness of the brine, the hams 
can not be kept long after they are taken out, 
three weeks being about the limit. The export 


hams are canned. Very little bacon is pro- 


duced, although breakfast bacon is coming 
into more generai favor. 

All manufacture of sausages and curing and 
the 


municipal plant by a number of comparatively 


smoking of meats is carried on outside 


firms. A considerable amount of ma- 


chinery is used in preparing the sausage meat 


small 


and in filling the casings, but as the equip- 
ment now in use is fully sufficient to meet the 


needs of the manufacturers, the demand for 


new machinery is rather limited. However 


any machines possessing special advantages 


as to speed or thoroughness should be offered 


to the dealers here, as it is said that the 


packers are always eager to improve their 


machinery. 

Lard and tallow are rendered either by 
butchers or in the households in ordinary open 
kettles, and apparently nothing is known of 
improved methods of lard refining and evap- 
orating. 

Practically every part of the butchered ani- 
mal is utilized. The blood is carefully col- 
lected and sold to an albumen factory on the 
premises, the manufactured product being used 
in the color industry. The bones are sold to 


glue factories. The manure is collected in 


tank wagons and at once taken outside the 
is now exercised in 


Great care 


saving and dressing the vermiform appendix 


city limits. 


of the ox. This organ is manufactured into 
goldbeaters’ skin, which formerly had prac- 
tically no use outside the industry suggested by 
its name, but which is now employed in the 
manufacturer of airships. Its value is conse- 
quently immensely increased. 

Four “Genossenschaften,” or co-operative 
societies, care for the preparation and sale of 
the sausage casings and hides. Through these 
societies, which procure their funds from the 
banks at a favcrable rate of interest, the indi- 
vidual butchers dispose of their small lots of 
casings and hides by pooling with all the other 
butchers in their society, so that the latter is 
enabled to offer the sausage maker casings of 
different sizes in quantities to meet his needs. 
For his fresh hides the butcher receives about 
75 per cent. of their value from the society, 
the 
number of hides is 


which, in turn, borrows the from 
bank. When a 
accumulated the society sells them at auction: 
—-- Be 
TO GET A GOOD PLACE. 

There is a lot of talk about hard times and 
But a 
man is always in demand, and can get a good 
job if he goes about it in the right way. Use 


money 
sufficient 


unemployment. good packinghouse 


page 156 of The National Provisioner, the rec- 
ognized medium for this purpose. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Continued Excitement—Records Made as to 
Business and Prices—Sensational Advance 
in Crude Oil and Seed—Some Buyers 
Stampeded—Small Crush Estimates and 
Advance in Lard Help the Market—For- 
eigners Buy Despite Heavy Costs—Specu- 
lators More Cautious. 


The week in the cottonseed oil market 
has been momentous. On several days the 
transactions on the New York Produce Ex- 
change amounted to record figures. This fea- 
ture was entirely overshadowed, however, by 
the extraordinary advances in the market. It 
is noteworthy that the fresh set of high levels 
was brought about by other factors than the 
insistent speculative demand. 

Exceptionally high prices for crude oil were 
registered. The predictions of 60c. oil in 
Texas did not seem so radical and likewise 
the claim that seed would soon sell at $50 
per ton was seriously considered. As it was 
crude oil sold above 55c. a gallon and seed 
in some sections was quoted at about $45 a 
ton. 

The high prices were partly made by the 
consuming element. Some of the large pack- 
ers were forced to enter the market. Ap- 
parently their stocks were depleted. The gen- 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


eral advances in markets kindred to cotton 
oil were of decided influence. Tallow was 
very strong and other greases shared this 
strength. 

There was no attempt made to minimize the 
importance of the material advance in the 
lard market. Higher prices for this product 
enabled the makers of compound lard to sup- 
ply their trade more freely at prices somewhat 
more remunerative to distributors. While the 
premium of pure lard over compound lard 
and cotton oil is not nearly as satisfactory as 
many desire, the situation has undergone some 
improvement and the consumption prospects 
of cotton oil have been consequently bright- 
ened. 

The glycerine demand is still a vital factor 
in the cotton oil market and of course largely 
accounts for the undertone of strength in the 
various related markets. While it is not 
thought that soapmakers will take much cot- 
ton oil at the recent high levels, they un- 
doubtedly bought fair amounts earlier in the 
season with the purchasing price automati- 
cally lowered to an attractive level by the 
sale of the 10 per cent. glycerine obtained 
from the cotton oil. 

It is surprising that foreigners have bought 
fair amounts of cotton oil recently. The busi- 


ness has been scattered, but the absorption 
for English, French and Dutch interests has 
really been larger than many had dared to 
hope for. Not alone is the cost of cotton oil 
in itself comparatively high, but the freight 
rates are enormous and these items when 
placed along with the allowance made for fi- 
nancial risks such as the foreign exchange 
uncertainty, etce., the bill to importers must 
show stupendous costs. Recent freight rates 
to London were $4 a bbl. and to Rotterdam 
about $5 a bbl. 

Many speculative holders of cotton oil were 
reported out of the market during the past 
week. The sensational advances provided 
them with unexpected profits. Contracts have 
risen more than 300 points; crude oil has had 
a greater advance. The belief was quite gen- 
eral that a majority of the shorts had been 
forced to cover and it was evident that at well 
over the 8c. level there was a little more 
selling by some of the refiners. This pressure 
was not continuous and doubtless represented 
hedges against purchases of high priced crude 
oil. Refiners on some occasions, bought con- 
tracts freely. 

While many in the trade were of the opin- 
ion that the market would have a substantial 
set back in order to strengthen underlying 
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conditions, the 
bullish. The 
this 


feeling generally was 
3,000,000 


widely 


bbl. 


cireu- 


estimates for 
erush 
lated. 

\ year ago the available supply Was close 
to 4,200,000 bbls. It certain that the 
unprecedentedly high quotations for seed will 


season were again 


is not 


result in a crush much over the average. 
Closing prices, Saturday, October 9, 1915. 
Spot, $7.70@8; $7.73@7.76; No- 


$7.78 @7.80 ; 


October, 
vember, $7.73@7.77 ; December, 
$7.81@7.83; February, $7.91@7.94: 
April, $8.10@8.13; May, 
$8.16@8.17. Futures closed 10 to 16 ad 
vance. Sales were: October, 1,000, $7.75: 
December, 1,000, $7.78@7.75; January, 2,700, 
$7.91@7.82; February, 300, $8.04@8.02: 
March 11,600, $8.12@7.99:; April, 400, $8.16 
@8.12; May, 2,300, $8.23@8.16. Total sales. 
19.300 bbls. Good off, $7.25 @7.75;: off. 37 @7.65: 
reddish off, $6.80@7.65; prime crude, 8S. E.., 
$6.67 sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 
crude, Texas, nom. 
Closing prices, Monday, October 11, 1915. 


January 






March, $7.99@8.01; 


Spot, $7.86@8.20; October, $7.86@8.20: 
November, $7.90@7.93; December, $7.90@ 
7.96; January, $7.99@8; February, $8.06@ 





8.15; March, $8.21@8.22; April, $8.28@8.33 : 
May, $8.37@8.39. Futures closed 12 to 22 
advance. Sales were: October, 1,000, $7.86; 
November, 2,200, S7.88@7.85: December. 
2.000, $7.91@7.85; January, 9,000, $8@7.92; 





March, 24,200, $8.22@8.09; April, 500, $8.21 
@8.13: May, 3.500. $8.40@8.21. Total sales 
42.400 bbls. Good off, $7.25@8: off, $7.15@8: 


reddish off, $7@8; prime crude, 8. E., 
£6.80@7; prime crude. valley, nom.; 


Sept 
prime 


crude, Texas, nom. 
Closing prices, Wednesday, October 15, 
1915.—Spot, $7.75@8: October, $7.80@8; 


November, $8.05@8.10; December, $8.07@ 
8.10: January, $8.18@8.19; February, $8.26 


@8.29: March, $8.32@8.33; April, $8.39@ 
8.40 May, $848@8.44. Futures closed 6 


decline to 20 advance. Sales were: October, 


300, $8.12@8: November, 600, $8.18@8.05; 
December, 2,500 $8.30@8.05; January, 11,- 
600, $8.40@8.10; eFbruary, 100, $8.51: 


March, 27,400, $8.50@8.23: April, 600, $8.59 
@8.56; May, 13,600, $8.68@8.41; total sales, 
56,700 bbls. 

Closing prices, Thursday, October 14, 1915. 

Spot, $8@8.20; October, $8@8.20; Novem 
ber, $8@8.05; December, $8@8.07; January, 
$8.07@8.09; February, $8.11@8.16; March, 
$8.19@8.20; April, $8.20@8.30; May, $8.35@ 


8.36. Futures closed 20 advance to 19 decline. 
Sales were: October, 400, $8@8.10: Novem- 
ber, 1,200, $8.08@8.03; December, 2,200, 
$8.12@8.05; January, 8,100, $8.23@8.10; 
February, 100, $S8@8.21; March, 18,000, 


$8.35@8.18; April, 300, $8@8.41: May, 10,- 
800, $8.49@8.35. Total sales, 41,100 bbls. 
Good off, $7.50@S8; off, $7.50@8: reddish off, 


$7.70@8; prime crude S. E., $7.53 nom. 





SEE PAGE 137 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





KEEP YOUR PROVISIONER ON FILE. 


The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 


tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated or another 
copy furnished. The National Provisioner 


offers the suggestion that if every interested 
subscriber would keep a file of this publica- 
tion, he would be able to look up a reference 
at once on any matter which might come up, 
and thus avoid delay. <A carefully arranged 
index of the important items appearing in 
our columns is published every six months, 
and with this and a binder, which The Na- 
tional Provisioner will furnish, the baek 
numbers of the papers may be neatly kept 
and quickly referred to for information. The 
binder is new, and is the handiest and most 
practical yet put on the market. It is fin- 
ished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


rather 
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BRITISH NOW SEIZE COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Threaten Loss of Neutral Markets to Our Oil and Meal Trade 


The 
with the shipment of packing house products 
has been extended lately to the cottonseed 


English Government’s interference 


products industry, which bids fair to be ham- 
pered in exactly the same unfair way. 

The steamship Helzinberg containing cot- 
Port Arthur, 
Aarhus, Denmark, was stopped and ordered 


tonseed cake from Texas, to 
into Blyth, England, by a war vessel of the 
sritish navy for discharge, and her cargo was 
This 
taken despite the fact that the shippers, the 
Texas Export and Import Company of Gal- 
veston, Tex., made affidavit before the Brit- 
ish Consul at Port Arthur before the vessel 
sailed on August 27, 


placed in the prize court. action was 


that the cargo was for 
Danish consumption only. The case entirely 
parallels that of the meat cargos now being 
made the subject of diplomatic conferences 
at Washington. 

The Danish market for cottonseed products 
is likely to be entirely lost to America if 
this interference with shipments is allowed 
to continue, and Denmark has been the for- 
eign country paying the highest prices for 
cottonseed products of all kinds. 

Immediately upon receipt of the news of 
the stoppage and seizure of the Helzinberg 
the Export Import Company 
asked the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation to protest in its behalf to Washing- 
ton, and the same action was urged upon the 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 


Texas and 


The officers of both these organizations re- 
alized at once the import of this blow to the 
cottonseed products export trade, and they 
immediately filed separate telegrams of pro- 


test with Secretary.of State Lansing, which 
read as follows: 
Dallas, Texas, Oetober 5, 1915. 


Honorable Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Seizure of steamship Helzingberg carrying 


cargo of cottonseed cake for Aarhus, Den- 
mark, a Danish port, for exclusive Danish 
consumption, is an outrage on neutral com- 
merce and a direct blow at American com- 
merce, disastrously affecting an industry sec- 
ond to none in importance to the welfare of 
every cotton farmer and trader in the South. 
Cottonseed cake is almost alone among 
American farm products in its dependence 
upon an export trade for its consumption. 
Denmark is its heaviest buyer and to Danish 
exporters must the cotton growers look for 
their market and in their interests and for 
theit much needed protection we appeal to 
you, and beg that what can only be an un- 
fortunate error be immediately corrected and 
the rights of neutral traders so vitally im- 
portant to them be protected. We under- 
stand both consignor and consignee are ready 
to give every guarantee of entirely neutral 
interests and consumption. May we count 
upon your assistance in securing immediate 
release of steamship Helzingberg with per- 
mission to proceed to destination in this case, 
and full protection for legitimate neutrals in 
future? 
(Signed) B. W. Couch, President, 

Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 

The telegram of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ read as follows: 

Dallas, Texas, October 5, 1915. 
Honorable Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Steamship Helzinberg containing full cargo 
of cottonseed cake from Port Arthur, Texas, 
August 27, destined for Aarhus, Denmark, 
has been ordered by British authorities to 
Blyth, England, for discharge and cargo 
thrown into prize court, notwithstanding the 
Texas Export & Import Company, the ship- 
pers, made affidavit before British Consul at 
Port Arthur before sailing that cargo is for 
Danish consumption only. Shippers indicate 
that their buyer in Denmark will undoubted- 
ly give any necessary guarantee that ship- 
ment is intended for Danish consumption ex- 
clusively. Such interference with our trade 
with that neutral country will seriously af- 
fect if not totally destroy our business with 
one of the most important markets we have 
left for our surplus products. As represent- 
ing the industry at large we strongly protest 
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at this unwarranted seizure, especially as 
shippers have conformed with the usual re- 
quirements as to ultimate consumption of 
the goods. We ask that these facts be ca- 
bled to your representative in London with 
demand for release of steamer and cargo and 
permission to forward to destination under 
the proper guarantee and ask your good of- 
fices to protect our industry from what ap- 
pears to be unwarranted acts against the 


neutral nations. 
(Signed) J. J. Culbertson. President, 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 
Telegrams of similar trend were sent to 


the Texas U. 8S. Senators asking their good 
offices in securing earliest possible action to 
straighten out the entire matter so that the 
trade may know what to expect. 

The Texas Export & Import Company, the 
shippers of the cargo, are very certain that 
any needed affidavits by consignee as to des- 
tination and place of consumption can be 
secured and will show both to be purely 
Danish. 


—— - <0 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Columbia, 8S. C., Oct. 14, 1915.- 
tonseed oil 55c. bid. Some Southeastern 
crude was sold at this price. Meal and hull 
markets are too erratic to quote. For cotton- 
seed $42 to $45 per ton is now paid. 





Crude cot- 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 14, 1915.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil sold up to 55c. yesterday. Market 
is easier without buyers today. Meal is firm 
at $32 to $35 for stations. Hulls are firm 
at $12.50 at Atlanta, loose. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 14, 1915.—All cotton- 
seed products are strong and higher, prime, 
crude being 56c. any shipment, and prime 
8 per cent. meal $32.25 to $32.50, and hulls 
$8.50 to $9 loose. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Oct. 14, 1915.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil 53e. bid, 55c. asked. 
Offerings are limited. Prime 8 per cent. meal 
$33, 714 per cent. $32.50 per short ton at 
New Orleans. No cake offering. Hulls firm, 
$9 loose, and $11.50 sacked. Situation mixed. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 14, 1915.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil market is easier at 54c. Prime 
cake, $32 per short ton, f. o. b. Galveston. 
Mills are not free sellers of either oil or cake. 


COTTONSEED INDUSTRY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Competitors of the United States in Seed Production and Use 


By Dr. Thomas H. Norton, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


(Continued from last week.) 


It is not clear whether any attempt has 
been made to introduce into India foreign 
varieties of cotton seed for sowing, which 
would yield an equally good quality of lint, 
and produce seed better adapted for the de- 
mands of the oil crusher; the 
defects in question are concomitants of Indian 
soil and climate. 


or whether 


Any such improvement in the grade of seed 
would mean an increase in value of over $13,- 
000,000 to the Indian cottonseed crop if the 
grade could be made to equal that of the 
American or Egyptian product. 

Seed-cleaning machines have now been in- 
stalled by exporters at Bombay. They con- 
sist of inclined sieves and are stated to vastly 
improve the quality of the seed now shipped 
to England. Difficulty is encountered, how- 
ever, in keeping the foreign matter below 2 
per cent., as required by British importers, 
largely on account of the moist condition of 
the seed, causing a close adherence of dirt. 


Exportation of Seed Deprecated in India. 


There is a general regret felt among all in- 
terested in the economic development of 
India that so large a proportion of the valu- 
able oil seeds produced in the country are 
exported. This export is a serious drain 
upon the fertility of the land, little or none 
of the by-product of oil cake being returned 
to the soil. An extended manufacture of 
vegetable oils would give employment to a 
large number of workmen, a good return upon 
capital would be assured, and the nitrogenous 
and mineral constituents of the seeds would 
be retained in the country and returned to 
the soil. The argument for an enlargement 


of the oil industry is also especially strong 
in the case of cotton seed, as a large portion 
of the crop is used locally for cattle food. 
In this case, while there is no loss of fertiliz- 
ing constituents, the oil present in the seed 
is practically wasted. 

The main hitherto which have 
favored the exportation of oilseeds and mili- 
tated against the extension of oil crushing in 
India are to be found in the limited local 
demand for the by-products of oil mills and 
in the facility for shipping the raw material. 


causes 


Seeds can be carried in bags or in bulk, 
whereas oil must of necessity be carried in 
expensive casks. Freight rates on oilseeds 
materially than on oil cakes. 
Further, the protective tariffs of various 
countries, notably of France, Germany and 
Belgium, encourage the importation of seed 
to the exclusion of oil, thus encouraging the 
domestic industry of extracting oil. 

In the case of cotton seed, there has been, 
thus far, an extremely limited market in 
India for both oil and cake. The oil has few 
uses in the crude state. The cake is used to 
some extent as manure, but progress in this 
direction is slow. 


are lower 


Cattle are not accustomed 
to eating it nor are people familiar with 
methods of feeding it to cattle. The risk of 
heating is necessarily great. Methods of 
housing, parking, and feeding cattle are not 
yet such that a high degree of economy can 
be attained in the utilization of animal refuse 
for fertilizing purposes. All of the above 
conditions existing among a_ conservative 
people have combined to favor exportation 
of seed and discourage attempts to enlarge 
the local oil-crushing industry. 
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Use of Cotton Seed for Cattle Feed. 

Ancient records show that it was the prac- 
tice in India for centuries past to feed cattle 
with cotton seed. This practice is still con- 
tinued on a large scale, and accounts for the 
fact that less than one-half of the available 
cotton seed is exported. Indian landholders 
and cattle owners, as a class, are still firm in 
their belief that the nutritive value of the 
seed is seriously impaired by the removal 
of the oil, and they willingly pay a higher 
price for uncrushed seed than for oil cake. 
It is to be noted in this connection that cot- 
ton seed is largely stored as a reserve food, 
to be fed to cattle in case green fodder fails, 
as is so frequently the case with the very 
variable rainfall of India. 

It is not 
farmer cultivating a large field of cotton and 
alongside of it rape, sesame, or the like. The 
seeds of the latter he takes to a local oil mill, 
while the cotton seed is fed, uncrushed, to 


uncommon to find an Indian 


his live stock. 
Manufacture of Cottonseed Oil in India. 
As previously stated, there is a strong 
feeling in India that the country suffers a 
serious economic from the heavy ex- 
portation of oilseeds to undergo extraction in 
On a limited and some- 


loss 


foreign countries. 
what primitive scale oil crushing has been 


practiced for ages in India. The larger 
villages usually have small oil mills for the 


crushing, more especially of linseed, rape 
seed, and sesame seed. Until a recent date, 
no attempt was made to crush cotton seed 
on account of the erroneous belief as to the 
low value of cotton cake for cattle food, 
although oil cake derived from other seeds 
had long been fed to live stock. 

The first mill for crushing cotton seed with 
modern machinery was established in 1900 at 
Myingyan, on the Irawaddy, in Burma, by 
A. S. Jamal & Bros., with a capital of about 
$50,000. It was connected with a ginning 
plant to which seed cotton was brought not 
only from Burma but also from Bengal and 
Madras. The oil extracted in this mill is re- 
fined and the residues are used in soap mak- 
ing. The capacity of the mill is 30 tons 
daily. The average expense is $2 per long 
ton, about one-half the cost in American oil 
mills. 

When seed cotton is brought to the mill 
for ginning and pressing the seed, the charge 
is 40 cents per 100 pounds. When seed is 
brought the charge for extraction is 30 cents 
per 100 pounds. The average yield from 100 
pounds of seed is 17 to 17.5 pounds of oil 
and 47.5 pounds of decorticated cake. Potash 
lye and soda lye are both used for refining. 
The hulls are used for fuel. Part of the oil 
eage is shipped to Japan for use as cattle 
food and fertilizer; the rest is sold in Burma 
and India for feeding stock. This Burmese 
mill has had considerable success in making 
soap and lubricants. The annual income of 
this factory is given as $50,000. 

Extension of the Industry. 

A more general interest in the possibilities 
of the industry was awakened throughout 
India in 1907. The late Mr. Noel-Paton, 
director of Commercial Intelligence of the 
Indian Government, published a series of 
articles portraying the possibilities of an ex- 
tended cottonseed industry in the land, bas- 
ing his arguments and conclusions largely on 
the results attained in the United States. 


THE NATIONAL 

His appeals led to the establishment by the 
Government in 1908 of a “model cottonseed 
mill” at Cawnpore. Several companies were 
organized in the year following to start mills 
at various points. Adequate capital could 
not be raised in the majority of cases. One 
factory was started at Broach, and another 
at Baroda, both being equipped with English 
machinery. In both cases there was a lack 
of adequate knowledge and experience in the 
management. The first factory was soon 
The second abandoned cotton seed 
and was devoted to the crushing of peanuts, 
poppy seed, and other oil seeds. The “model 
mill” at Cawnpore was likewise mismanaged 
and the plant was ultimately sold at auction. 

Among the more direct causes of the ill 
success attendant upon these earlier attempts 
to build up the industry the following seem 
to have attracted attention: There was, in 
the first place, an excessive loss in the re- 
fining processes, due in part to a lack of 
Further, 
the machinery was unsuitable for the pur- 


closed. 


adequate dry storage for the seed. 


pose, the pressure being applied in a jerky, 
spasmodic manner. It led to tearing of the 
press cloth, and consequently 
serious outlay on this account. 


camel’s-hair 
The pumps 
used were not provided with the automatic 
choker valves customary in American oilseed 
machinery, without which a steady and regu- 
assured. 

Expert opinion was to the effect that with 
an installation of up-to-date American ma- 
chinery these pioneer factories could have 
succeeded, especially if provision had been 
made so that a plant could be easily diverted 
to the crushing of other oilseeds when market 
conditions rendered it advisable. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—o—— 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending October 14, 1915, and for the 
period since September 1, 1915, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week 
ending Since 
Oct. 14, Sept. 1, 
1915. 1915. 
From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
Algoa Bay, Cape Colony... — 24 
Auoniend, N. Z............ 20 204 
pespesos, W. I.........:. 186 150 
Barranquilla, Colombia ... — 4 
Bergen, Norway .......... — 250 
Bordeaux, France ........ 50 475 
Buenaventura, Colombia .. — 29 
Buenos Aires, A. R........ 508 508 
Calcutta, India ........... - 5 
Cape Town, Africa........ 145 371 
' Cartagena, Colombia ...... — 7 
Colon, Panama ........... 81 798 
Columbia, Br. Columbia. . . 3 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark . 1,000 6,900 
Curacao, Leeward Islands. . 3 8 
Demarara, Br. Guiana - 258 
Genoa, Italy a 3,230 
Georgetown, Br. Guiana... — 47 
Glasgow, Scotland ...... 300 550 
Eee eee - 30 
Havana, Cuba ..... 121 251 
Havre, France aiteaned 3,457 
i Ae Eee 14 445 
COU 6 nc cisinwsin sacs -- 131 
Liverpool, England ....... ~- 725 
London, England ......... 107 5,105 
fo 2 ee — 15 
4 eee — 47 
Marseilles, France ........ _- 8,348 
a a 43 92 
Melbourne, Australia ..... — 85 
Monte Cristi, San Dom.... — 249 
Montevideo, Uruguay ..... 142 3,774 
PUAN Sciweccs vies “= 375 
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| na 7 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. — 183 
Piraeus, Greece ........... = 800 
Port au Prince, W. I...... oa 3 
Port Barrios, C. A......... — 22 
wert.timen, C. R...... 5. 34 101 
Port Maria, W. I.......... — 17 
PFort.of Soein, W.L......- — 28 
Puerto Plata, San Dom.... — 34 
Rio te Janeiro, Brazil..... 53 116 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 7,938 
_ --S. — 4 
Ok A ere — 495 
Sanchez, San Dom. ....... = 293 
Santiago, Cuba ........... — 305 
Pemtes, BRAS. .... ....5..5-- 44 1,011 
Sydney, Australia ........ — 101 
Tampico, Mexico ......... — 65 
Trindad, Island of ........ 61 66 
Valparaiso, Chile ......... — 675 
Vera Cruz, Mexico........ — 283 

NE saci ete heed «axa es 2,879 49,520 

From New Orleans— 
Christiania, Norway ...... — 6,010 


Frontera, Mexico ......... = 79 














Gothenberg, Sweden ...... — 2,400 
a Pe ere 300 500 
Liverpool, England ....... 400 900 

Marseilles, France ........2,399 2,399 

Tampico, Mexico ......... 100 100 

Vera Cruz, Mexico......... 140 564 
; ren 3,339 12,952 

From Baltimore— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 125 
5 RP pee rs Fee pee erage — 125 
From Norfolk and Newport News— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 338 

Liverpool, England ..... 393 
| a ees ee = 731 
From all other ports— 

NIU » Scio encoders 'd' «ocak — 276 
NR os te Rog Cia og any arereeeiens —_— 276 

Week Since Same 
ending Sept.1, period, 
Oct.14. 1915. 1914. 
Recapitulation— Bbls Bbls. Bbls. 

From New York......2,879 49,520 29,433 

From New Orleans....3,339 12,952 1,564 

From Galveston ...... — — 163 

From Baltimore ...... - = 125 436 

From Savannah ...... — _- 960 

From Norfolk and 
Newport News ..... - 731 250 

From San Francisco... — a 43 

From all other ports... — 276 377 
| Ae ee. 6.218 63,604 33,226 


EASTERN LIVESTOCK CASE. 


Arguments on both sides were presented 
orally to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the Eastern livestock case, on Octo- 
ber 8. 

Both the carriers and the shippers were well 
represented, and the showing made by each 
followed the lines of their respective briefs. 

The arguments in behalf of the meat trade 
vere exceedingly well put, and were admir- 
able summaries of the briefs filed the week 
before by the Swift, Armour, Cudahy, Morris 
and Sulzberger companies, and the Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo packing concerns, all of which 
were fully epitomized in last week’s issue 
of The National Provisioner. 

All the arguments were finished on the one 
day, and the Commissioners merely made the 
formal announcement that they would take 
the entire controversy under advisement. 

--— -—4fo 

Is there something you want to know 
badly, that you remember reading in The 
National Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won’t have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
New York, October 15.—Market firm. West- 
ern steam, $10.05@10.10 nom.: Middle West, 
$9.95@10; city steam, 9%c.; refined Conti- 


nent, $10.90; South American, $11; Brazil, 
kegs, $12; compound, 10@10%\,¢. 


Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, October 15.—Copra fabrique, 109 


fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut 


1101, fr.; copra edible, fr. 


fabrique, 


Liverpool Produce Market. 


Liverpool, October 15.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, 140s.; pork, prime mess, 
110s.; shoulders, square, 69s. 3d; New York, 


GOs. 9d.; picnic, 52s. 34d.; 
Bacon, Cumberland cut, 
1s. 6d.; long clear, 83s.; short backs, 73s. 3d.; 
bellies, clear, 76s.. 


a 
(58.3 


hams, long, 
American cut, 79s. 
Lard, spot prime, 49s. 6d. 
American refined, 28-lb. boxes, 57s. 3d.; No- 
vember, 55s. 101%4d. Lard (Hamburg), nom. 
Tallow, prime city, 37s. 6d.; choice, 38s. 9d. 


Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 78s. Tal- 
low, Austrian (at London), 36s. 6d. 
——— 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
The market was active and lower. There 
was considerable selling by commission 


houses, and support was lacking. 


Stearine. 
The market continues very firm with the 
high price for tallow and compound lard. 
Oleo is quoted at 10%4c. 


Tallow. 
The market is very firm with offerings 
light. The reaction in oil had a little of a 


quieting effect on the market today. City is 
quoted at 64,@7c. asked, and special at 734¢. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

very 
decided 


Trade 


showed 


was active 


weakness. 


and the market 

Crude oil was 
reported lower and the pressure on the fu- 
ture market was heavy. 

Market closed 7 to 40 lower. Sales, 41,800 
bbls. Spot oil, $7.70@7.90: crude, southeast, 
$6.80 sales. Closing quotations on futures: 
October, $7.60@7.90 ; November, $7.75@7.95 ; 
December, $7.82@7.95; January, $7.96@7.97; 


February, $8@8.05; March, $8.07@8.08; 
April, $8.13@8.15; May-June, $8.18@8.20; 


good off oil, $7.50@7.90; off oil, $7.35@7.90; 
red off oil, $7.50@7.90. 


= 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, October 15.—Hog market strong to 
5e. higher than yesterday’s average. Bulk of 
prices, $8.25@8.85; light, $8@8.85; mixed, 
$8.05@8.90; heavy, $7.95@8.90; rough heavy, 
$7.95@8.15; Yorkers, $8.65@8.75; pigs, $5@ 
7.60; cattle prospects dull and weak; beeves, 


$6@10.40; cows and heifers, $2.80@8.25; 
Texas steers, $6.50@7.25; Western, $6.60@ 


8.65. Sheep market steady; sheep, native, 
$6@6.40; yearlings, $6.90@7.60; lambs, $6.75 
@8.75; Western, $7@8.90. 

Kansas City, October 15.—Hogs strong, at 
$7.55@8.60. 

South Omaha, October 15.—Hogs lower, at 
$8.15@8.50. 


Buffalo, October 15.—Hogs lower; on sale, 
8,000, at $8.75@9. 

St. Louis, October 15.—Hogs lower, at $8.35 
@8.85. 

Sioux City, October 15. 
$8@8.50. 


Hogs strong, at 


Louisville, October 15. 


$8.20 @8.50. 


Hogs steady, at 
Indianapolis, October 15. 
$8.65@8.80. 
St. Joseph, October 15. 


$8.25@8.55. 


Hogs lower, at 
Hogs 


strong, at 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 





ters for the week ending Saturday, October 9, 1915, 
are reported as follows: 
Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
pe eee er es 9,483 20,400 28,836 
ne Se, See 8,010 8,900 30.628 
SS 3S 3 Ieee 4,569 4,000 1: + 
a Wee eee 6,436 4,500 10,721 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 2,669 cae wees 
Hammond Packing Co..... 2,866 5,300 
Anglo-Amer. Provision Co.. £85 3,900 


Boyd, Lunham & Co., 2,200 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 5,200 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 2,200 












hogs; Miller & Hart, 2,800 hogs; Independent Pack- 
ing Co., 4,100 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 4,100 hogs; 
others, 7,800 hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Po ee eee 5,246 5,507 4,228 
Fowler Packing Co 826 — 548 
S. & S. Co. 4,050 3.688 
Swift & Co. 6,163 6,316 
Cudahy Packing Co. ..... 5,655 4,300 
Meese GB OR. cscccescsvess 5,210 3,545 
WY Se ieee cadis onaeanien 212 48 





B. Balling, 116 cattle; Blount, 345 cattle and 1,341 
hogs; J. Callahan, 25 cattle; Dold Packing Co., 504 
hogs; Independent Packing Co., 649 cattle; S. Kraus, 
431 cattle; L. Levy, 105 cattle; I. Meyer, 792 cattle; 
John Morrell & Co., 581 cattle and 869 hogs; M. Rice. 
163 cattle and 2,913 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 12 
eattle and 4,566 hogs; E. Storm, 32 cattle; J. Stern 
& Sons, 60 cattle; United Dressed Beef Co., 489 


eattle; Wolf Packing Co., 23 cattle. 
Omaha. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 2,953 1,900 £,934 
Pf A ee 4,712 2,482 24,259 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 6.360 2,954 14,801 
RPE BOR. cies cc vwecce 4,789 2,700 16,107 
, . 1. ere ‘oe 1,111 ; 
SS Ie ‘. 3,274 


Kohrs Packing Co., 662 hogs: Lincoln Packing Co.. 
103 cattle and 54 hogs; John Morrell & Co., 18 cattle: 
South Omaha Packing Co., 41 cattle; Campbell Bros., 
£0 hogs; Kauf & Rinderpacher, £2 hogs. 


St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
eg eee 4,866 4,290 1,784 
Ss wowkenddae sion 5,825 4,490 2,115 
errr 6,353 5,571 1,562 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 618 vers 
East Side Packing Co..... 281 420 
Independent Packing Co... 1,023 247 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 29 1,138 a 
Hell Packing Co. ......... oie 449 1,066 
H. Belz Provision Co... id 261 was 
Sartorius Provision Co..... 4 194 wwe 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 40 <i 31 
MEE ess ese dach ee Oba be basun 479 15,405 2,589 


PACKERS’ APPEAL NOT YET PUSHED. 


The case of the American packers against 
the British order-in-council is .still resting 
with the Department of State, and the situa- 
tion in Washington continued to be watched 
closely throughout the week by counsel for 
the packers. 

The long-talked-of note to Great Britain on 
the general unhappy situation has not yet 
been sent to Downing Street. While no ab- 
solutely authentic statement to the effect 
can be made, it seems that the Department 
will not, in the note itself, make specific 
mention of the complaints of the packers. 
This complairt, apparently, is to be handled 
separately. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1915. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago 1,000 7,000 2.000 
Kansas C 200 500 500 
GE: ftw aioe oc he vee sens 100 2,000 5,300 
errr rrr yo £00 1,500 1,000 
ee Ee ee 100 2,000 
NE TEE io. dGcnweeuineeses 200 1,000 
32. ee Oe eer 3,600 £00 1,300 
Oklahoma City ........... 500 
k,n 500 600 
AS ee i 600 1,635 100 
rere Cer oe 100 
PEED. a sn-d oeenean avenwe 250 2,775 60 
OUBRRT occ cic ccicsiecessecse 200 
ME Sct kccn adh ahies ses ‘ 406 
er reed 100 3,000 ; 
gis! |. : ere 2,000 300 
| rrr 0 2,900 200 
CieveneeG «20. ccecdececces 100 1,000 1,000 
ert Tr 1,000 4,000 2.000 
OW ROU 80 hace seers were 311 1,283 880 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1915. 
CG a 5x5 cob uen carcass 7,000 18,000 16,000 
Maemens GY .icceevcccecs 19,000 10,000 16,000 
rT ee rere 19,500 3,400 41,800 
Set 2 6.500 9,009 1,700 
St, DORM acess secccceccs 3,500 3.000 4,500 
en 10,000 2,000 5,000 
Bin i has oka dcay eae 14,000 6,200 4,500 
Oklahoma City ..........- 1,000 2,500 
Fort Worth ....cccceceees 6,500 200 200 
Milwaukee .......:.-cee0- i200 200 
i eee es et 6,000 1.600 5,100 
Lowisville ....cccccccececs 5, 100 4,238 350 
DS occ wesecvsccrecee 780 
CORT Ses ccccwiicn sicewccs 800 
WE ab ins ccccnesesnns ss 312 
Indianapolis ............-- 1,100 5,000 : 
Pittsburgh .......0-seeceee 4,909 6,000 6,000 
eee 500 4,700 600 
rrr 250 2,500 2,000 
Cleveland § ......sccccesees 480 3,000 4,600 
TR Te occ ctic ces devscn 3,272 9,580 11,257 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1915. 
ricago (anedvetouerwes 6,500 14,000 16,000 
oom ee 19,000 14.000 4,000 
WR ncirwissguenakeawaed 12,300 3,200 46,000 
a A 75 9,000 2,000 
St. FJosaph .....cccsseces 3,000 5,000 7 
Blows Clty 2. cecicccvcpecess 2,500 1,800 3.500 
Brrr 4,700 3.800 5,600 
Oklahoma City ..........- poe <— 
‘oO Beers fee 3,2 3. 
caewadies Ritiwaneh enits 2,000 3,700 1,200 
Pee ee 1,700 1,100 100 
Toateville ..cccccccceccces 250 £00 42 
Indianapolis .........+++-- 1,500 9,000 
Pittsburgh ...........--+- 1,000 500 
Pere errr 100 1 2 0 2,000 
WORN nc cc ccccscccccceve 200 2,625 2,000 
New WORK ..cccscsccccecs §10 1,643 3,190 
Toronto, Canada ........-- 1,180 1,101 947 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1915. 
CURCAMO occccrcvccccvccses 16,000 19,000 18,000 
Kansas City .......-.--e-- 12,000 11,000 11,000 
ee TT eT Te Te 10,000 4,000 21,000 
GE, BAGS 22. ccccccccvccecs 9,7 £,000 2,700 
a eres 2,000 4,000 1,700 
eS a er ep 2,000 2,000 5,500 
ee ae 4,000 3,600 7,300 
Milwaukee .........---++: 1,800 8,792 400 
ERED a cw cccsceeseenss 1,594 227 
CRERRF ccccecccccsccccpes . 4 
WEGEIOR  cicccccsccecveraces TT 
Indianapolis ............+- r 900 7,000 
Cincinnati ........---2++-s £00 5,700 1,300 
BE | nN cca we dswesewnies 125 2,300 2,000 
CINE. ocvncc 5 nangss sce 200 2,000 2,000 
Mew WORE occ ccccseccecee 2,655 6,760 5,750 
PRRGHROTE ce ccc cecceces 3.000 500 
DRG: |. ace vewiwrsicones £14 2,910 1,544 
THURSDAY, OCTOBPR 14, 1915. 
Pere re rs 5,500 16,000 10,000 
Kansas City .......c.ceeee 5,000 7,000 8,000 
GR sc dc0e sc csesecasece 5,700 5,300 14,000 
EB can 6:0:0,0:440004:000 5s 5,500 6,500 800 
BE. TOMO 2c cccvcsccccecs 2,000 3,500 500 
i RE rere or 1,000 1,400 300 
Bt. BREE onc cccccccccceeves 3,000 
Oklahoma City ........... 500 2,200 
eee 4,000 1,600 600 
Milwaukee ..........ce0. 1,478 
EGUEIGTEED  occccsvcccceceee 1,895 54 
PE wc can thee seeeswees 2,875 
SOE) w'sd.50 ewe (enwes ewe 2,000 
WEIL ew eedsvccsiencsadees 2,089 
0 a ee 7,000 
PEEL Cevseccoceeeurss 1,200 3,939 700 
SE Saceseccdeeevesees 1,000 4,000 2,800 
errr re 2,000 
WOW TOE -cccccsvesesovces 727 1,806 3,314 
FRIDAY. OCTOBER 15, 1915. 
CNS boiicceescenxscesus 2,500 13,000 6,000 
OS peer rere 1,500 6,000 4,000 
QUAM cecccscocceacesvecs 1,000 3,300 3,500 
ee ee eee 2,000 4,000 800 
Sa 400 3.000 2,500 
GE. SUE s .cic 50.50% 800 1,600 5,000 
eae 1,900 1,200 500 
rere 3,600 4,400 600 
Pe ee 300 3,200 250 
ae 








Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 








THE NATIONAL 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Large sales have strengthened the packer 
market. Buyers’ waiting policy is disturbed 


by their need of hides. The country market 


is rather slow. 
Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Forty thousand big 
packer and 20,000 local city packer hides 
moved this week at satisfactory rates. Big 
buyers did most of the business in both 


varieties. Most of the hides moved go into 


sole leather. Late in the period it developed 
that big runs of branded cattle were arriving 
at the 
halt in the buying, as tanners wanted to let 
stocks 


western markets, and this caused a 


some accumulate. Rates on sole 


leather hides are lower than a few weeks 
ago, but cattle receipts were of such huge 
that 
looked for, should packers slaughter increase 
the Native 
the 
season of the year for the receipt of such 
cattle. 


coupled with the falling off in the slaughter, 


proportions further reductions are 


proportionately with arrivals. 


hides are firm in tone as this is not 


Killers have depleted stocks, which, 


causes them to value such hides firmly. 


Packers also figure that orders for foreign 
army equipment will soon be noted and such 


goods require leather from heavy native 


hides. Butcher-town sold this week at rather 
low rates. Big buyers succeeded in get- 


ting hides from several of these city pack- 
ers who were almost forced to sell on ac- 
count of shortage of room. Remaining local 
city killers are talking much higher rates. 
Native steers were not sold. Last transac- 
tions were at 26%4c. Most killers sold up 
close on this basis. This is bid for more and 
27c. is firmly asked. Available stocks are 
moderate. Texas steers sold. About 15,000 
September heavy weights moved at 22%c.. 
which is 4c. better than previously obtained. 


Underweights sold at a variety of prices. 
One killer moved 5,000 at 22c. for both 
weights and later sold a couple of thousand 
June, July and August kill at 22%4c. for 
lights and 22c. for extremes. About 4,000 
moved just prior to this latter trade at 


22%%,e, and 22e. for lights and extreme lights 
respectively. The market is now closely sold 


up on this selection, but the slaughter is 
ample. Sutt branded steers received no at- 
tention Some inquiry was around the 
market, but bids were at the last sale rate 


of 22%c. and unsold packers wanted 23c. 
Supplies are of moderate proportions. Colo 
rado steers went at 21l4c., the former sale 
price, for several lots aggregating 13,000 Sep- 
tember slaughter. The class of cattle is 
coming freely in the kill at present, and 
sole leather tanners are predicting further 
Branded cows were inquired for 

Available supplies are in firm 
outside 


concessions. 

but not sold. 
hands. Last sales were at 22@22\c¢.; 
for Southern light average hides. Bids at 
22¢. are reported for mixed Northerns and 
Southerns, and 221%4¢. is demanded. Heavy 
cows sold at 2414c. for a thousand September 
kill. This is %4c. up from previous business. 
Supplies are moderate. The kill from now on 
will be limited. but will show a greater per- 
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centage of heavies than fornnerly. Light na- 
tive cows were not moved. Killers talk 24. 
for this selection owing to recent sales of 
extreme light native steers at 24@241,4c. 
Such hides are now held at 241%4c. No busi- 
ness has been done among the big packers in 
light cows at over 22%c., but some outside 
hides sold at 23c. recently. Three of the 
local city packers sold about 20,000 of their 
hides in salting running back through July 
at 22e. Such hides generally run mostly to 
light native cows, although heavy cows and 
steers, also branded hides, are included at a 
flat price for weights. Unsold city packers 
ask 23c. for their hides, but buyers will not 


pay over 22c. Native bulls were quiet. No 
stocks are held here. Last sales were at 
2114c. Some outside packer bulls of Novem- 


ber-December kill are available at 2lc.; 
to big packer stock. Branded bulls 
quiet and featureless. Last 
16%c. for Northerns. Southerns 
up to 18e.; stocks are small. 
Later.—Market steady. Six thousand Sep- 
tember heavy Texas brought 24%c. Native 
bulls sold at 214%4c. Good inquiry for Texas 
steers and branded cows. Native hides are 
especially firm. Cattle received are now 
largely branded stock. Big run _ expected. 
Later 3,000 October extreme light 
Texas, 5,000 October branded cows were sold 
at 22c., 8,000 heavy cows brought 24%e. 
COUNTRY HIDES.—Conditions continue 
unchanged in country hides. Business is of 
limited proportions, and prices are barely 
steady. The market has some underlying 
strength, due to the scarcity of hides and 
improved quality now coming forward, but 
leather manufacturers are not able to oper- 
ate with any degree of freedom, due to un- 
satisfactory domestic leather conditions. 
Heavy steers did not sell. Local stocks are 
limited. Asking rates are at 20@2lc., with 
the outside usually demanded. Inside rate is 
considered market when hides are included 
with Heavy cows were not reported 
moved. Some were offered of choice descrip- 
tion at 20c. and not taken. Supplies are not 
causing holders any concern, but receipts 
will pick up from now on. Buffs sold at 
20c. for two cars of harness leather selection, 
which is considered worth 4c. premium. The 
same seller sold a car of unreserved quality 
at 1914c., and a ear of buffs with some heavy 
cows included. sold at 19%c. This latter 
figure is considered the real market for busi- 
ness in current receipts. The market in the 
country sections is a little quiet. Buyers 
will pay 19@19%c. delivered basis for 25 
Ibs. and up hides as to quality. Holders 
talk up to 20e. Chicago basis. Ohio and such 


equal 

remain 
were at 
are held 


sales 


sales: 


cows. 


sections talk up to 20c. there. Extremes 
were dull. Offerings at 20%c. failed to at- 
tract patent leather tanners. Some holders 


ask 2le. from such people. Regular receipts 
are said to be available at 20c. Branded 
cows were also quiet, due to limited stocks. 
The principal buyers of such hides are look- 
ing around the market in other varieties of 
hides, and it is expected branded country 
hides will be wanted a little later. For this 
reason holders are asking up to l7c. flat basis. 
Last sales were effected at l6e. Country 
packer branded hides are quoted up to 19. 
Chicago basis as to quality and percentage 
of steers included. Bulls are quiet at l6e. 
last paid, and 16144@lic. asked for further 
business. Trading is expected momentarily 
owing to activities East in packer kosher 
stock and closely sold up position of Western 
holders. Country packer bulls are quoted at 
18@19ec. asked, and city packers at 20@2Ic. 


asked. Kipskins were not sold. Previous 
business cleared out most holders, some to 
the end of the year. Country run of stock 


is quoted at 20%@2lc., cities at 2114,@22c., 
and packers at 22@2216c. 

Later.—Market slow. Buffs are held at 
191%4c. nominally. Last sales were at this 
price. Heavy hides show some improvement. 
Buyers are looking around for steer, cow and 
bull hides probably with view to exporting 
the leather. Extreme weights are the slow- 
est on the list. Four calfskin buyers are in 
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the market. Business expected. 
strong. Shearlings sold at $1.30. 

CALFSKINS sold at 22%c. for a car of 
first salted local city skins. Asking rates on 
further business are at 23c. Outside city 
skins are quoted at 22c. asked; countries at 
2014c. paid for one car. Packer skins rule 
quiet. Most holders are sold out. Two pack- 
ers have Septembers, and ask 2314c. and 25c. 
Forward kill is offered at 24@25c. as to 


Sheepskins 


sellers. Deacons quoted at 95c.@$1, and 
light calf at $1.15@1.20. 
HORSE HIDES are considered a trifle 


firmer owing to improved quality coming for- 
ward and export business East. Western 
country hides are quoted at $4.50@4.65 paid, 
and up to $4.75 asked in most quarters. 
Cities are quoted firmly at $4.80@5.25 asked 
as to description, with outside generally 
asked. Seconds quoted at the usual $1 re- 
duction, with ponies and glues at $1.50@2, 
and coltskins at 50@75c. asked. 

HOGSKIN'S are selling well as fast as 
available at 60@70c. for the regular country 
run of stock, with the rejected pigs and 
glues out at half price. No. 1 pigskin strips 
are firm and in small supply at 10@lle.; 
No. 2’s quoted at 9@10c., and No. 3’s at 
5@be. 

SHEEP PELTS.—Trading was put through 
at higher levels in the packer market in the 
face of prediction by most all operators that 
lower rates would have to be aceepted to in- 
duce any business. Packer sheepskins sold 
at $1.27% for current quality, and something 
fancy brought $1.50. Lambskins of current 
and forward slaughter sold at $1.42% both 
green and cured, the former being on a basis 
of $1.45 cured. Country sheep and lambskins 
sold in a range of 90c.@$1.35 as to varieties 
and averages. Outside paid for country 
packer kinds. Dry Western pelts are less 
firm, and quoted at 19@20c.; outside best ob- 
tainable for Montanas. 


Philadelphia. 

The hide market is firm but not active, as 
holders have all raised their prices, and 
tanners will not follow the-advances asked. 
It is expected that the strong leather market 
will keep the demand good for hides. 


Kansas City. 

The total trading this week will be around 
55,000 to 60,000, of which about 20,000 were 
independent packer native cows, about 20,000 
Texas steers, and 13,000 Colorados, indicating 
the three slowest items have finally moved, 
and in every instance because prices were 


shaded to buyers’ views, being about ce. 
under asking prices. The balance of the 


situation continues quiet, as tanners are not 
willing to pay asking prices, except in the 
instance of heavy native cows. of which 3,000 
were sold at 24%c., after buyers had re- 
peatedly tried to purchase for less. There 
does not seem to be any general all around 
demand or inquiry; tanners are apparently 
purchasing hides when they make sales of 
leather, consequently the trading aj] around 
can be called “spotty.” Packers are pretty 
well sold up on most all selections. and they 
have a few more branded hides than natives, 
as is only usual at this time of year when 
branded cattle are coming freely: 
quently native selections are considered some- 
what stronger than branded. however light 
average branded hides, such as light and ex- 
treme Texas, and branded are in 


conse- 


cows 


Continued on page 150. 
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THE 


NATIONAL 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Oct. 13. 

Choice to prime corn-fed beeves are giving 
a good account of themselves and there is 
every reason for anticipating moderate re- 
ceipts and a well sustained trade on any- 
thing selling from $9.75 up, extreme top be- 
ing $10.50, but the price on the “specialties” 
is no criterion of the market on rank and file. 
Receipts for the first three days of this week 
will total approximately 51,000 as compared 
with 35,580 a week ago. The first blast of 
wintry weather forced in “scads” of medium 
and low priced cattle, some of them just 
warmed up and others that had never even 

a corn-crib. Western are in 

liberal supply, and aside from Chicago’s heavy 

receipts the River markets have been deluged 

with medium and low-priced cattle, and as a 


-Seen rangers 


consequence, a severe downward revision of 
prices has taken place. 
from $9.75 up and have 
suffered no decline, while from $9@9.75 the 
market is off 
9c. the decline measures anywhere from 50 
to 75e. per ewt., in fact Wednesday’s trade 
was so badly demoralized that in many in- 
stances 
a bid 


Prime cattle selling 


are very scarce 


25 to 40c. per ewt., and under 


it was more a question of getting 
than obtaining what sellers thought 
cattle ought to bring. 

ditions continued heavy 


Under existing con- 
only 
have the effect of forcing still lower a market 
already over-burdened and badly demoralized. 

The butcher stuff market has been deluged 
this week with hundreds of thin steers, such 


receipts can 


as ordinarily would sell to good advantage 
for stocker and feeder purposes, but which, 
under existing conditions, have to be sold 
for slaughter, and most of them compete with 
the medium and low-priced kinds of “she- 
stuff,” of which there a lib- 
eral supply, and as a consequence our market 
is badly demoralized and decidedly 


has also been 
lower. 
Choice to prime yearling heifers show any- 
where from 25@35c. decline, while the rank 
and file of the good to choice butcher-stuff is 
off anywhere from 50@75c. per ewt. with ex- 
treme cases of $1 loss on the medium kinds 
of in-between heifers that showed such a big 
advance a week ago. Low-priced “she-stuff,” 
such as canners and cutters, have not suf- 
fered so severely; in fact canners are meeting 
with quite a good demand and are among the 
best sellers relatively of anything coming to 
the market. 


merely the forerunner of what can be expected 


This week’s deluge of cattle is 


of three from now until the 
the first of the year. 


two weeks out 

The old hogs are practically cleaned up 
and the young are not yet ready to 
come. This tells the tale and explains why 
October witnessed an advancing market 
when under normal conditions the exact re- 


ones 
has 


verse would generally be the case. Continued 
meagre receipts of hogs have put the trade 
practically on a fresh meat basis and enabled 
the packers to unload some of their immense 
stocks of provisions at advancing prices. A 
sharp upturn in the cured product has taken 
place in sympathy with the advance in the 
price of live hogs. Receipts for the first 
three days will total approximately 53,000 
head as compared with 47,625 for the same 


period a week ago and Wednesday’s market 
ruled active and strong, with the bulk of the 
prime light and medium weight butchers sell- 
from $8.70@8.85, top, $8.90; 
good mixed and weighty grades sold from 
$8.40@8.65; common grassy light mixed and 
grassy packing grades from $8@8.35, and 
healthy pigs from $6.50@7.25. This 
wrong time of the year to “bull” the hog 
market, but existing conditions are abnormal 
and we may see a little further advance. be- 
cause maturing forty to sixty days later than 
usual, the corn crop promises to yield an 
abundance of soft corn, which will only be 


extreme 


ing 


is the 


fit for feeding purposes. 

There is but little change to note in the 
sheep and lamb department as compared with 
a week ago, excepting that sheep and year- 
lings have advanced about 25c. per cwt. A 
feature of each day’s market has been that 
closing transactions showed an advance over 
early sales and a firm instead of sluggish 
feeling in the market. With the advance of 
the season it is plain to be seen that stock 
going into the hands of feeders are far be- 
low average years and it would appear that 
those who are game enough to lay in supplies, 
even at the high prices being paid, will reap 
handsome profits on their 
While a few orders are being filled for West 


winter’s work. 
ern stock at Southern Wisconsin feeding sta- 
tions the number going back to the country 
as compared with other years is few indeed. 


We quote: Westerns—Good to choice 
lambs, $8.75@9; fat yearlings, $7.25@7.50: 


good to choice wethers, $6.50@6.65; fat ewes. 
$6 @6.25; $4.50@5; 


wethers, $5.50@5.75; feeding yearlings, $6.75 


feeding ewes, feeding 


@7: feeding lambs, $8@8.25: aged breeding 


ewes, $5.50@6.50; yearling breeding ewes. 
$7.50@8. Natives—Good to choice lambs, 


$8.50@8.75 poor to medium, $8@8.25: culls, 
$7@7.50: fat ewes, $6@6.15; poor to common, 
$5.50@5.75: culls, $4@4.50: rams, $4.75@5. 

2, 


——4o—_——_- 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


National Stock Yards, Ill., Oct. 13. 
For the week ending today our receipts of 
cattle total something over 35,000 head, which 
head on the 
to be 
the market nor in the prices on strictly good 


includes 7,200 southern — side. 


There does not seem much change in 


cattle. Several lots of heavy beef steers have 
sold at $10, and one lot brought $10.15 this 
week. Yearlings, which are strictly choice, 
are still selling at $10 and over, and are in 
active demand. This is likewise true of best 
heifers and mixed yearlings and heifers, upon 
which grades $9.50 and $10 sales have been 
recorded frequently during the week. 

> 


cows hold steady and are selling from $7.25@ 
7.50. 


Fancy 


On the common, medium and fair to 
good offerings in all grades there is an entirely 
different story to tell. We have been receiving 
such a preponderance of these classes that the 
market has resolved itself into a buyers’ mar- 
ket entirely. This condition is naturally exag- 
gerated because of the quarantine restrictions 
which are still against us in the eastern ter- 
ritory where.there ordinarily would be an out- 
let for our stockers and feeders. It is hard 
to say just what the decline has been during 
the classes of cattle. Those 


week on these 
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which seemed to feel it the most were the me- 
weight half fat kind; they have not 
seemed to fit in any place in the market with- 
We have 
generous run 


9° 
qaium 


out experiencing a sacrifice in price. 


been receiving a more or less 


of western cattle, and as these are for the 
most part of medium grade cattle, they have 
come in for their full share of the market’s 
decline. Many of these cattle are from Okla- 
homa and are being marketed this year for 
the first time in the native division. Eastern 
order buying is active and the shippers are 
taking quite a fair share of our better grade 
cattle. 


The hog receipts for the week totaled 44.000, 


and while quality has averaged poor, the 
prices, quality considered, have averaged 


strong. The present quotations are the top 
for the Mixed and butchers, $8.25@ 
8.80; good heavy, $7.50€8.75: rough, $7.50 
@8; lights, $8.50@8.75: 
$8.40@8.70. 


week. 


pigs, $6.75@8: bulk. 
Our run in this department is 
still below normal and the market could take 
care of more hogs than we are receiving. 
The sheep receipts for the week approxi- 
mated 12,000 and the 
erally steady. 


market has held gen- 
Mutton sheep. including ewes, 
Yearlings, $6.75@7.50. 
There has been a slump in the price of breed- 
ing ewes due to the fact that Kentucky and 
Tennessee are still quarantined against us for 
feeding stock. 


range from 5@6c. 


Good feeding ewes are 
now from $7@7.50. 


priced 
Lambs range from $8@9, 
with the bulk going around the $8.85 mark. 
Clearances in this department are excellent. 


2, 
— —-o—_-— 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 12. 
Cattle receipts today were 19,000 head, fol- 
lowing a run of 34,000 yesterday. The mar- 
repetition of that of last 
prices weak to 15 lower on 


ket this week is a 
week, Monday, 
steady to strong today. with much better ac- 
tion. Corn-fed steers sold a shade higher to- 
day. top $10.05, a fair number of cattle at 
$9.65 and upwards, although prime cattle are 
relatively Choice Greenwood 


very searce, 


(Continued on page 151.) 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show 


the number of iivestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending October 9, 1915: 
CATTLE. 

Roe ©", wec0.ne epee setae 
Kansas 
a er, Sf ee eee 
St. Jaseph 
Cudahy 
Sioux City «ss .,. 
South St. Paul 
New York and 
Philadelphia 


soston 


City 





Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 
St. Joseph 
RE a he oil:e-ae' «Ss 
Siovx City 
Ottumwa. ....... 
Cedar Rapids 

South St. Paul ..... ee 
New York and Jersey City.... 
Philadelphia ‘ 
Boston 


Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 
eh: ee eee eee Pere 
South St. Paul 
New York and | 
Philadelphia 
Boston 





10.393 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Newark, N. J. Low. Ine., to deal in 
and dairy products, has been 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

East St. Louis. Ill.—The Home Ice Cream 
Company, of St. Louis, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. 
N. M.—J. P. Nash, of Floyd, and 
Elida, are the incorpora- 
Roosevelt County Creamery. Cap- 
15.000, 


Ida.—C. 


farm 
incorporated 


Santa Fe. 
B. A. Pendleton, of 
tors of the 
ital stock, 


Council, L. Weed, E. M. Cossitt and 


G. W. Phipps are the incorporators of the 
Council Creamedy, Adams county, to own 
and operate a creamery. Capital stock, 
$10,000. 

New York, N. Y.-—Burtis & Powell, Inc., to 


conduct a general dairy products business 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of 


$50,000. The incorporators are: S. E. Powell, 
200 West 109th street; A. E. Burtis, 8 St. 
Nicholas Terrace, and H. J. Witte, 32 Nassau 
street; all of New York, N. Y. 

ICE NOTES. 


Prentice, Wis. 
mers’ Creamery 
operation. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The capital stock of the 
Blue Valley Creamery Co. has been increased 
from $200,000 to $750,000. 

Bayfield, Wis—A company is being organ- 
ized at Bayfield for the purpose of establish- 
ing a co-operative creamery. 

Hood River, Ore.—The new cold storage 
plant of the Hood River Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change has been completed. This plant has a 
capacity for approximately 100,000 boxes of 
fruit. 

Northome, Minn.—It is reported that a 
company has been organized to promote the 
establishment of a co-operative creamery at 
this place, with John Rose as president and 
Wm. Durrin, vice-president. 

Easton, Md.—A creamery will be estab- 
lished by the Imperial Ice Cream & Creamery 
Co.; a 15-ton refrigerating plant and three 
cold storage rooms will be included; one with 
a capacity of 100, gallons of ice cream; a 
larger one for milk and butter and the third 
will have a capacity of 2,000 barrels of 
apples. 


It is expected that the Far- 
at Prentice will soon be in 


FREEZING, STORING AND THAWING OF 


PORK.* 


(Continued from last week.) 
The 
temperature 


author next examines the relation of 
and humidity to loss of weight 
conflict- 
ing data he quotes recent tests made with 


(shrinkage). After reviewing some 


pork in six different German cold storage 
plants of which we will mention only the 
first, Central Cold Storage, Hamburg, whose 
results are representative. The percentage 


of loss in weight is figured from the day the 
meat entered the chill room and refers to its 
weight after 


having been cooled to the at- 
mosphere. 
a. Hog-halves, average of 10 halves: 
Loss of weight in the first 13 days. .1.95% 


Loss of weight in succeeding 24 days.1.68% 

Loss of weight in succeeding 96 days .1.20% 
b. Whole hogs, 10 animals: 

Loss of weight in the first 10 days. .1.87% 

Loss of weight in succeeding 20 days.0.73% 
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average of 


Loss of weight in succeeding 


Re ean A ae eee 0.90% 
These hogs weighed 154 to 198 pounds 
each. They were stored in a room equipped 


with cooling pipes assisted by forced circula- 
tion of air. They had been frozen and stored 
at an average temperature of 15.8 degs. Fahr., 
and a relative humidity of 90 per cent. 

The that for all 
around best results the storage temperature 
Fahr., and that 
The advantage 


conclusion reached is, 
should be as low as 17 degs. 
14 degs. is better still. 
of low temperature is slower 
meat, 


Fahr. 
change in the 
and less liability to mold. In addition 
there is a greater reserve, or accumulation of 
cold, in the meat, enabling it to better re- 
sist thawing in case of break down, 
ing transportation. 


or dur- 


The greatest gain, however, is in the re- 
a ta 


*Trof. R. Vlank, Danzig, in Zeitschrift f. d. ges. 
Kaeite Indrstrie, Jure, Jvly and August. 1915. Re 
viewed in Refrigerating World. 


sulting reduction of shrinkage. 
at the Karlsruhe abattoir, where hog-halves 
were stored at 23 to Fahr., 
in weight due to refrigeration was, 
months, 
cent. 


For example, 


the loss 


after 7 


21 degs. 


7.5 to 10 per cent., 
The humidity is 
hogs in time 


average 8.75 per 
not stated. Half- 
weight than whole 
ones, because they expose more surface to the 
action 


lose more 


drying of the air, as was proven in 
Hamburg. The splitting of carcasses is 


therefore not to be recommended. 

It is shown that the shrinkage depends 
upon the rate of evaporation of the water, 
frozen or not, contained in the meat. In 
that event the physical law of Dalton ap- 
plies, which says that the rate of evapora- 
tion in pounds per unit of time is propor- 
tional to the evaporating surface and to the 
difference between the partial pressure of the 
water vapor of the surrounding saturated air 
and the prevailing partial pressure. 

Instead of calculating with partial pres- 
sures it is more convenient to figure with the 
difference between the absolute humidity per 
cubic saturated, 
Then the rate of 
any temperature is simply 
proportional to the quantity of water vapor 
the surrounding air can take up. 

If we denote by | the loss in weight by S 
the evaporating surface, by W the amount 
of water vapor in saturated room air, in 
grains per m, by h the relative humidity in 
per cent., by T the time, and by v a ratio 
factor, we obtain the equation 

l1=vx<Sx W (100) — h) T Equa. 1. 

The quantity v depends upon the influence 
of ventilation and takes into account the 
effect of change in condition of the surface as 
time goes on. 


foot of air 
and the air not saturated. 


evaporation at 


meter or cubic 


Gradually this surface becomes 
dried out, and thereby offers more resistance 
to the passage of moisture from the inner 
layers. For this reason a constant ratio be- 
tween loss and time of storage cannot be ex- 
pected, because v decreases rapidly as time 
increases. 

It is well known that when the temperature 





Your Ice Crop 


If you are not prepared to harvest your 
crop quickly and at the lowest cost 


Let Us Work With You 


We design, build and install Ice Elevators 

—Conveyors for houses of any capacity. 
Low Minimum 

First Cost Operating Expense 


ICE TOOLS 





Write for catalog 


GIFFORD-WOOD COMPANY 


Works: HUDSON, N. Y. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 














FRICK Refrigerating Machines 


have so many good features and 
give such satisfactory service that 
users 


FRICK the most desirable refrig- 
erating machine on the market. 


FRICK machines are desired 
because— 


They are built to stand hard 

usage— 
They are durable—reliable— 
They are neatly designed— 
They lend dignity and confidence 

to the engine room. 

The FRICK machine is the bulwark to an up-to-date ice- 
making and refrigerating plant. 
Be sure to ask for our latest Catalog P10. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 





organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


own production, 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 

BALTIMORB: Wering Moving, Hauling & 
Storage Co., T. R. Wingrove. 

BOSTON: Fifield, Richardson & Co. 

BUFFALO: Keystone Warehouse Co. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper. 

CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger Estate. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 
Consumers Oil Cc. 


Kentucky 


obtained from the following: 


MBPMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MBXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 

NEW ORLBANS: Chas. F. Rantz. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PORTLAND: Northwestern Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 

ST. PAUL: KR. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








of air is lowered, its capacity to hold moist- 
ure is also lowered. Hence, if we first as- 
sume that for two different rooms the same 
relative humidity, h — 85 per cent., the loss 
by weight or shrinkage 1, at 23 degs. and 
14 degs. Fahr. (— 5 and — 10 degs. Cent.) 
will be at the following ratio: 


23 degs. Fahr. room: W (100 — h) = 341 
(100 — 85) = 51.15. 

14 degs. Fahr. room: W (100 — h) — 2.35 
(100 — 85) = 35.25. 


Thus, the loss in the 23 degs. Fahr. room is 
45 per cent. greater than in the 14 degs. Fahr. 
room. Actually the conditions favor the 14 
degs. Fahr. room even more, because in our 
investigations we always found the colder 
room to have a higher relative humidity. 

Hence, if we assume for the 14 degs. Fahr. 
room 96 per cent. relative humidity instead 
of 85 per cent., the comparative figure ob- 
tained is 23.5, not 35.25, and therefore the 
loss in the 23 degs. room, 51.15 ~ 23.5 — 2.18 
greater than in the 14 degs. room. Evidently 
a few degrees drop cause a very great differ- 
ence, 

High air velocities unquestionably promote 
the drying process. It is avisable in storage 
rooms having forced air circulation to pile 
the meat not too near to the air ducts. 
Where the pressure ducts are provided with 
downward outlets the meat should not be 
piled closer than within about 20 inches of 
the duct. 

It follows from the foregoing that in long 
time storage of meat there are two features 
requiring attention: 

1. Preventing mold. 

2. Preventing loss of weight as far as 
possible. 

It happens that the means available for 
meeting these requirements oppose each other, 
in that mold is best prevented by strong cir- 
culation of dry air, while quiet and damp air 
results in least loss of weight. Formerly 
particular stress was laid upon the elimina- 
tion of fungus even if there was loss in 
weight, but now refrigeration is sufficiently 
developed to allow adopting a happy medium, 
by maintaining the storage rooms always be- 
tween 17 and 14 degs. Fahr. (and the relative 
humidity 85 to 90 per cent.). 

Under these conditions the loss of weight 
incidental to freezing and storing will, in the 
case of hogs, not exceed. 

a. With half-ho 
After 1 2 3 6 months 
Loss 35 4.5 5.0 6.0. per cent. 
b. With whole hogs 1 per cent. to 1.5 per 
cent. less. 

Of this, 1.5 to 2 per cent. are lost in cooling 
the meat to the lowest temperature. To this 
is to be added about 1 per cent. lost in thaw- 
ing. 

It must be kept in mind that the shrinkage 
noted is caused only by the evaporation of 
the water contained in the meat, there is no 
loss of nutritious substances. The food value 
of the dried meat per pound is increased, but 
the increase is not the same in all parts. 
Commercially the shrinkage is a loss, and 
since it is difficult to offset it by a corre- 
sponding increase in price, it is best to reduce 
it to a minimum simply by cooling down to 
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Looking for 


Greater Profits 
MECHANICAL RE- 


FRIGERATION Is The 
Answer. Your Provision 
store can be made to pro- 
duce greater profits by the 
use of Mechanical Refrig- 
eration. Others have dem- 
onstrated this fact by actual 
experience. Why not You? 


But good judgment should 
be your guide in selecting a 
Plant to suit your needs. 

In the first place, select 
the best Machine that 
money will buy—a Machine 


that is simple — durable — 
efficient—a YORK. 


May we send you par- 
ticulars as to how we can 
serve you best—at all times. 


A Postal will bring the 
answer. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


(Ice-Making and Refrigerating 
Machinery exclusively) 


YORK, PA. 











For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


Have you ever examined our 


JONES or NO EQUAL 


types of Doors, and noted the 
heavy material used in construc- 
tion, or how the massive Jones 
Automatic Fastener and Jones 
Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
the door tight against the double 
and triple seals of contact. 


If not, it’s time! You should 
know why the Big Packers use 
our doors almost exclusively. 


Made with or without trap for 
overhead rail. Cork insulated. 
Built for strength. A 68-page 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Formerly 
JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U.SA. 
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14 degs. 
cooling 
saving 


Fahr. Very little will be gained by 
to a still lower temperature, but the 
made by reducing shrinkage at 14 
degs. Fahr. more than offsets the higher cost 
of refrigeration over that at 20 degs. Fahr., 
the temperature generally used heretofore. 


The Thawing of Frozen Pork. 


On the subject of thawing, opinions differ 
much more than on the questions of proper 
freezing and storing. In view. of the great 
value of the pork in cold storage it was 
deemed best to experimentally test the vari- 
ous methods advised. 

The value of careful defrosting has been 
appreciated since a long time, and has been 
practiced right along in the case of delicate 
product such as eggs, to prevent condensa- 
tion upon their surface when removed from 
cold storage. The defrosting of frozen meat 
means the gradual thawing in dried warmed 
air in cireulation. In this process the ahso- 
lute humidity of the air in the thawing room 
must be so low that the dew point on the 
cold surface of the meat is not reached. 

The air is dried and warmed by being 
passed over cooling pipes and then through 
a heater. While the Hamburg Refrigerating 
Society requests that the thawing process 
with half-hogs be extended over 30 to 36 
hours, refrigerating engineer Richard Stete- 
feld advises 66 hours. While special rooms 
are advisable for this purpage, Cattaneo 
holds that the work may be done also in 
chill rooms at 36 to 39 degs. Fahr., provided 
the meat to be chilled is not hung up in the 
neighborhood of the defrosting meat. Thus 
the thawing meat should be exposed to the 
cold air supply and the warm fresh meat to 
the outgoing air supply. 

This plan is very economical, because of 
the heat exchange from the warm to the cold 
meat, but where the former quantity assumes 
a large proportion there is danger of its 
moisture settling on the cold meat, which is 
just the object to be avoided. 

On the other hand, some claim even now 
that careful thawing is not necessary, point- 
ing out that in England some partly frozen 
and cut meat is being sold in retail meat 
markets. The disadvantages accompanying 
this procedure will be explained in connec- 
tion with our test results. 


Author’s Experiments in Thawing. 


In order to study the effects of various 
outside influences upon the thawing process, 
the author carried out a number of tests at 
different plants, and describes them in detail. 

The tests were made under various condi- 
tions as to temperature, humidity and veloc- 
ity of the air used. The thawing varied from 
17 to 110 hours. In all tests the behavior 
of the surface was examined as to the secre- 
tion of juice, color, dryness of surface layer: 
the shrinkage was noted, the rise of tem- 
perature in the meat, and the character of 
freshly cut surfaces investigated. After 
thawing. observations were made regarding 
the keeping quality of the meat under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The temperature of the interior of the 
frozen meat was taken by means of accurate 
mercury thermometers inserted under the 


shoulder blades about 6 inches deep. All tem- 
perature curves showed great. similarity. 


When removed from the storage room the 
interior temperature of carcass was about 1 
deg. Cent. (18 degs. Fahr.) above the room 
temperature. During thawing the tempera- 
ture would rise rapidly in a few hours to be- 
tween 28.4 and 29.3 degs. Fahr. But then 
the temperature rose slowly until all the 
latent heat of fusion was supplied when about 
30.5 degs. Fahr. had been reached. In Fig. 1 
are shown two typical thawing curves, from 
tests in Frankfurt a. M. and Liibeck. After 
30.5 degs. Fahr. had been attained, the tem- 
perature rises faster again. In all cases the 
thawing time was figured from the time of 
entry into the thawing room till the ther- 
mometer showed — 0.5 degs. Cent. (31.1 degs. 
Fahr.) at which temperature the meat is com- 
pletely defrosted. 


Tests at North German Ice Works, Berlin. 
The only facilities here for thawing were 
a room of 172 square feet, 9 feet high, in two 
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parts. Air from outdoors is forced in by a 
powerful fan and over a small heater. The 
relative humidity was high, but the strong 
air current 590 to 1,040 feet per minute over 
the meat, prevented condensation thereon. 
Two tests were made, each on two hog- 
halves that had been frozen December 30, 
1914, at 26.6 down to 14 degs. Fahr. and 
stored at 15.8 to 12.2 degs. Fahr. and 85 to 


95 per cent. relative humidity. Average 
weight per half, 65 pounds. 
First Test. Second Test. 

Samples, hog 

halves ....... Nl N2 N3 N4 
Taken from stor- 

| eee oe Apr. 7, 1915 
Thawing temp., 

_, ee 47.3° F. 52.9° F. 
Rel. humidity, 

avg., night.... 80-85% 70-75% 
Decreasing dur- 

ing day to.... 50% 45% 
Thawing brine, 

eee 22 17 
Avg. shrinkage 

in ...........24hrs., 1.50% 22.5 hrs., 1.70% 


It is seen that the 5.6 deg. higher thawing 
temperature employed in the second test 
shortened the thawing time by 5 hours, other- 
wise the results of both tests are similar. 
In most of the tests a half of a freshly killed 
and cooled hog was hung next to the best car- 
cass after thawing to see whether the thawed 
meat deteriorated faster than the unfrozen 
meat. 

Owing to the excessive ventilation the sur- 
face of the N samples was as dry as parch- 
ment, of gray color, easily distinguished 
from fresh meat. The half Nl was removed 
to ordinary room temperature of 59 to 68 
degs. Fahr., in very dry air. Juice was drip- 
ping from it at increasing rate, while the 
comparison half of fresh meat lost some 
juice only after decomposition had started, 
five days after completion of thawing. Up 
to the end of test, April 19, the thawed half 
suffered more than the fresh half. Hence 
both were good for four days only. 

The half N2 was removed to refrigerator 
kept at 38 to 33 degs. Fahr. with 85 to 90 
per cent. relative humidity. With the excep- 
tion of a stronger odor, it endured as well as 
its accompanying fresh half. After three 
weeks bacteria commenced to form on both, 
but inside the meat was good, hence both kept 
three weeks at least. 

The halves N3 and N4 were the day after 
thawing turned over to a military provision 
factory in Berlin. 

(To be continued.) 
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AIR TESTING REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 

Using an ammonia compressor for pump- 
ing an air test on a plant is something that 
It is 
customary to test the high-pressure side of 


should be given considerable attention. 


a plant with 300-pound air pressure and the 
evaporating coils and other low-pressure pip- 
ing with from 100 to 150 pounds. 
gineers seem to belittle the danger of using 


Many en- 


the ammonia machine as an air compressor. 

First, consider the risks in testing a new 
The ma- 
chine is new and has been turned over by 
hand to ascertain that the clearance is right. 
Then it is turned over with steam, or with 
the motor if it happens to be motor driven. 
With the steam drive the speed can be as 
desired, but with the motor drive 
full speed is quickly reached. During this 
time the compressor does not draw anything 


plant free from oil and ammonia. 


slow as 


from the evaporating side, as an opening is 
left so that the air is simply pulled in and 
forced out. Usually, much oil is put into the 
compressor to lubricate the valves and piston. 
Some of this lodges in small pockets in the 
valve cages and the globe valves in the pipes. 
After everything is ready the machine is 
turned into an air compressor and the test is 
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begun. A full stream of water is turned 
through the water jackets, and often a hose 
is fastened to the discharge line and water 
allowed to flow over it to remove some of 
the heat of compression. 


Cool Off Machine. 

The machine should be stopped and al- 
lowed to cool after a discharge temperature 
of not over 250 degrees Fah. is reached. A 
thermometer should be inserted in the dis- 
charge line at this time, even if it is not 
left there for future use. The writer believes 
it would be a good thing to insist on dis- 
charge-temperature readings being taken dur- 
ing the test. The erecting engineer should 
be instructed as to what is a safe tempera- 
ture and should keep within that limit. The 
oil for lubrication of the new compressor 
should be furnished by the builders, to avoid 
the danger of using an inferior lubricant or 
one with a too low flash temperature. This 
will mean that the thermometers and the oil 
will be a part of the erecting engineer’s equip- 
ment. The lubricant used in many refrig- 
erating plants is good as far as the low- 
temperature test goes, but when it comes 
to the question of gasifying under high pres- 
sure and temperature, that is another story. 
The danger of gas ignition and the resultant 
internal explosion is not any greater in the 
old system than in the new. The result of 
such explosion may be more serious in the 
former, owing to the possibility of ammonia 
being liberated. 

In one way, the writer thinks, a new sys- 
tem is more liable to explosion than an old 
one. The cylinder surface and the moving 
valves and piston are not worn to a smooth 
finish, and the friction is therefore greater. 

Minute irregularities in these surfaces may 
easily create friction which may cause a 
spark that will ignite the gas given up by 
the oil used for lubrication. In the old com- 
pressor this danger is not present. 


Scale Particles Dangerous. 

Another producer of sparks may be the 
particles of scale in the pipes. However well 
the piping is cleaned, there is some scale 
which becomes loosened and may find its way 
into the cylinder. A small piece of hard 
scale, getting between the piston and cylinder 
wall, may cause a spark. Also small particles 
of scale and grit are sent through the com- 
pressor valves and the pipe work at high 
speed. These may cause sparks. 


Soapy Water as Lubricant Prevents 
Explosions. 

There is one positive preventive for such 
explosions in testing a new plant. Do not 
use oil for lubrication. Use soap and water 
or some other material which will not give 
up a gas when subjected to heat. The 
amount of moisture thus introduced into the 
system will do no harm, as nearly all of it 
will be caught by the oil separator in the 
discharge line. 

The proper way, and a way the writer be- 
lieves should be insisted on, is the use of a 
special air pump for testing both new and old 
systems. Such an apparatus can be made to 
deliver air at a low temperature, and thus 
do away with the danger of explosion. 

Where it is necessary to use a motor-driven 
ammonia compressor for pumping the air 
test, it should be stopped often and allowed 
to cool. This is annoying and takes a little 
more time, but it is safe. An hour or two 
more or less will not make any difference to 
the plant, whereas the bursting of a cylinder, 
receiver, valve or pipe work may delay the 
starting of the plant a week or more. 

The proper way to handle the gauge- 
cocks on ammonia gauge-glasses needs some 
little discussion. There are two different 
ideas as to what .is the best position for 
the cocks to be in—whether they should 
be left open all the time, or closed and 
only opened to see how much liquid is in the 
receiver. 

Use of Gauge Glasses. 

The practice of placing the gauge-glasses 

on the discharge-gas receiver or on oil traps 
(Continued on page 150.) 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 
(Concluded from page 125.) 


Sam Gordon, Cox & Gordon Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

H. Green, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

F. Gutwald, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Il. 

L. Hadley, East Side Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

S. Hicks, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

Jno. G. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

J. R. Hamilton, Armstrong Cork Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. C. Huggins, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

G. C. Hudspeth, 
Stock Yards, IIl. 

C. E. Handley, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yares, Il. 

H. C. Hull, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. P. Hutsch, Illinois Cold Storage Co., 
East St. Louis, Il. 
F. H. Heick, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

J. W. Hannauer, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. P. Hetzler, Hetzler Bros., Columbus, Mo. 

W. B. Hawkes. The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

F. A. Hunter, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

W. E. Hutchinson, Swift & Co., 
Stock Yards, II]. 

W. Henshaw, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Il. 

Chas. W. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. P. Jaeckel, Credit Dept. Swift & Co., 
National Stock Yards, Il. 

D. D. Johnson, Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Albert C. Jones, Swift & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

C. F. Jones, National Stock Yards, Il. 

E. T. Jones, Erskine & Jones, Guatemala 
City, C A. 

J. Kuebel, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Louis P. Kramer, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jno. C. Knox, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

J. C. Kircher, Swift Refrigerating Trans. 
Co., National Stock Yards, II. 


Swift & Co., National 


National 


A. S. Kuhl. Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 
A. C. Koehrner, Krey Packing Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Aug. Luer. Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, 
Nl 


A. E. Linde, Swift & Co., East St Louis, 


Ill. 

Louis Loses. Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. L. Leich, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

A. H. Lewis. Swift & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. F. Luer. Luer Bros. Packing Co. Alton, 
Ill. 


A. T. Lincoln, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

W. J. Luer, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co., 
Alton, IL. 

E. Laskowitz. Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Lederer. Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

D. MeGlynn, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Il. 

A. MeMillan. Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Ili. 

F. T. Montgomery, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Wm. P. Morton, Henry Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jno. S. Marks, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

G. B. Mills. Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

Wm. H. Miller, Swift & Co.. East St. Louis, 
Til. 

D. P. Munro, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. W. Manker, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

E. J. McKee, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

W. T. Murphy, E. T. Cash & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

L. C. Mulhall, 
Stock Yards, Ill. 


National Hotel, National 
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C. A. McCormack, Stewart Son & McCor- 
mack Co., National Stock Yards, II. 

Leo Miles, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

O. Moody, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

R. P. Nell, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Til. 
. C. Nicholson, Swift & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

J. Miller, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, II. 

C. Olsen, Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. T. Parknier, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Peterson, Luer Bros. Packing Co., Al- 
ton. Ill. 

P. H. Partenheimer, Swift & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

T. L. Pratt, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

J. Quinlan, Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. T. Ragsdale, Security Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Geo. W. Richardson, Swift & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 

Robt. S. 
cago, Ill. 

A. H. Rolf, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, Tll. 

W. O. Richardson, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Aug. F. Ratz, Luer Bros., Alton, Ill. 

W. E. Ruston, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, 
lll. 

L. E. Rule, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Il. 

James J. Ring, James J. Ring, St. Louis, 


Redfield, Robt. S. Redfield, Chi- 


Mo. 
E. Radke, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Jno. H. Ritter, Chief Meat Inspector, 


Health Department, St. Louis, Mo. 

R. Redmond, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

F. M. Sheppard, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 

A. A. Sotier, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co., 
Alton, Il. 

S. Stein, Morris & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thos. Scully, Postal Telegraph Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Adolph P. Sartorious, Sartorious Provision 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred J. Schmitt, Petoskey Block & Mfg. 
Co., Petoskey, Mich. 

R. M. Stewart, Stewart Son & McCormack 
Co., National Stock Yards, Ill. 

J. J. Swartztrauber, Swift & Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 

Charles F. Stow, Hy. Bower Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. L. Sparks, Kennett & Son, Louisville, 
Ky. 

‘D. J. Saunders, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

Emos Shaffner, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards. Ill. 


G. C. St. Clair, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

G. C. Sharer, Morris & Co., East St. Louis, 
lll. 


G. E. Thurston, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, 
Til. 


E. V. Thomas, Swift & Co., East St. Louis, 
Il. 

W.S. Tippetts, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 


J. W. Tyler, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

W. S. Thornton, 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

F. C. Vogelbach, W. R. 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. F. Wallhaus, Morris & Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

H. P. Woodruff, Morris & Co., 
Louis, Il. 

W. C. Walkin, Swift & Co., 
Yards, Il. 

J. W. White, Swift & Co., 
Ml. 

M. A. Watson, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, IIl. 

W. C. Wright, Swift & Co., 
Ill. 

E. L. Winkler, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

T. D. Watkins, Watkins & Landers, East 
St. Louis, Tl. ; 

H. L. Wyatt, St. Louis National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Tl. 


Swift & Co., National 


Crawford & Co., 


East St. 


National Stock 


East St. Louis, 


East St. Louis, 
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L. A. Waltke, 
Louis, Mo. 

O. L. Watson, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

G. H. West, Swift & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

G. D. Wentworth, Swift & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

R. E. Conway, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

S. B. Morse, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, TIl. 

J. M. Mapes, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Tl. 

A. Lund, 
Yards, Il. 

8S. R. Young, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 

A. G. Franklin, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, II. 

Jno. Lauerman, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

P. L. Rosenplanter, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

J. R. Spencer, National Woodenware Co., 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 

F. A. Smith, Utility Operating & Supply 
Co., National Stock Yards, Ill. 

L. R. Overly, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

Tom Price, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Tl. 

S. P. Cummins, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

Irwin Brenner, 
Stock Yards, Il. 

G. E. Gilmore, Armour Soap Works, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, III. 

F. W. MeQuilkin, Armour & Co., 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

J. B. Messick, Messick & Messick, National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

C. M. Horner, City Water Co., 
Stock Yards, Il. 

G. L. Tarlton, Canavan & Tarlton, National 
Stock Yards, Tl. 

Mayor Fred Mollman, of East St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Jno. C, Leahy, Leahy, Sanders & Barth, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

F. O. Leman, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Il. 


Wm. Waltke & Co., St. 


Armour & Co., National Stock 


Armour & Co., National 


National 


National 


Jno. S. Lonsdale, National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. E. Robison, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Tl. 

L. H. Armour, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

P. D. Armour, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

J. E. O’Hern, General Superintendent, 


Armour & Co., National Stock Yards, Tl. 

D. T. Jiley, Armour Glue Works, National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

G. C. Venard, Armour 
National Stock Yards, Il. 

J. J. Maloney, Armour Soap Works, Na- 
tional Stocks Yards, Il. 

P. O. Murphy, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Il. 

F. N. Crain, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Til. 

R. E. Davies, Armour & Co., National Stock 
Yards, Ill. 

A. Abshier, Armour & Co., 
Yards, Ill. 

J. J. Herr, Armour & Co., 
Yards, Ill. 

T. A. Connors, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

J. H. Edmondson, Armour & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 

Isaac Powers, Home Packing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

M. T. McClelland, Jno. Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

Fred Biggs, Jacksonville, Packing Co., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

A. H. Smith, Union Fiber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Arthur Asel, Jefferson City Packing Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Joe T. Taylor, Joe T. Taylor Brokerage 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. S. Hayward, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hugo Epstein, Chicago, Il. 


Fertilizer Works, 


National Stock 


National Stock 
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Chicago Section 


Whaddaya think of a peace guy who wants 
to be paid for his buttin’-in? 

One of Swift & Company's lady stenog- 
raphers pulled this: “It was left for Mayor 
Thompson to take the sun out of Sunday.” 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in Chi- 
cago for the week ending Saturday, October 9, 
1915, averaged as follows: domestic beef, 10.69 


cents per pound. 


Chas. Naegelen, of the Chas. Naegelen Ma- 
chine Company, packers’ machinery, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was a visitor in Chicago during 
the week. More expansion! 


How to become a movie star: Bump into 
the Twentieth Century train going at top 
speed and tell it to get off’n the track. The 


“movie” effect will be convincing—to the fan. 


There are no box seats in’ Heaven—that is 


according to last reports. From whom come 


the reports and to whom sent, ask the scien- 
tist who figures out the end of Hegewisch and 
other parts of this country in a billion years. 

A. G. Franklin, Ar- 
mour & Company, has been transferred from 
National Stock Yards 
plant in East St. Louis, taking the place of 
Mr. Floyd, 
Buenos 


purchasing agent for 


the Chicago office to 


who has been transferred to 


Ayres, South America. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood’ 
good drowning quite frequently. 


leads on to a perfectly 
This riding 





on a wave—any kind of a wave—is not always 


what it’s cracked up to be. There are tides 
and tides, wayes and waves. Savvy? 
while to at least 


If it is not worth 


once a year it is not worth while to correspond. 


meet 


No guy ever did or can put his personality 


in an envelope—we mean inject it into his 


correspondence, you know. Then again, you 
may not be here on this mudlane sphere next 
year! 

Don't 
Stop and think, thou! 
thyself accordin’, 


Don’t get gay! be frivolous! Don’t 


be silly! And govern 
that this 


world will come to an end in 30,000,000 years. 


Scientists say 
That means about the time the European war 
debt will be paid off with Stop! 
Listen ! 


interest. 
Hesitate! thou unthinking creature! 





Established 1905 


DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE DESIGN AND REMODEL 
PACKING PLANTS. 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
ICE FACTORIES. 
COLD STORAGE BUILDINGS. 
WRITE US. 





Manhattan Building 


















Kernels Bryan & Roosevelt, the lamb and 


the lion of mouthery, respectively, really 


otter siddown an’ giv’ sum other son-of-a-gun 
(militant) a Fo’instance, James 
Hamilton Lewis, otherwise Billiondollarpink- 


whisker Jim. 


chance. 


Wm. Zoller’s dog Brownie, a huge and hand- 
some collie, saved eight horses from burning 
during a fire at the Zoller plant at Pittsburgh 
recently, by furiously barking for help in the 
stable the 


in the excitement. 


where horses had been forgotten 
Brownie didn’t quit bark- 
ing until every horse was out. Now he is a 
hero. 

Apropos of Sunday closing of saloons in 
(?) October 10, 1915. <A 


gentleman named Rogers (no matter his lo- 


Chicago, effective 


cation) unloaded the following: 
“It’s a long, long wait to wait ‘till Monday, 
It’s a long, long wait for we; 
We can’t get a drink on Sunday, 
For ‘Big Bill’ made it ‘dry,’ you see. 
Good bye, Tom and Jerry! 
tock and Rye! 


It’s a long, long wait to wait ‘till Monday, 


Farewell, 
For Sunday’s gone dry!” 


W.. de writes the National Pro- 
visioner as follows concerning provision .mar- 
ket: 
last 
changed conditions in the south brought on 
by the 


Gregson 


“Surroundings that forced the advance 
week were augmented this week by the 
edible oils and 
kindred products that charged the whole hold- 
While the 


advances in pork product are good the prices 


advances in cotton, 


ing atmosphere with optimism. 
are reasonable and much further from a war 
footing than they were a year ago. Present 
conditions point to light hog receipts for sev- 
eral weeks and an increase rather than a de- 
crease in the immediate consuming require- 
ments for both domestic and foreign account. 
Even with the increase in the winter hog sup- 
plies as expressed by government figures and 
general report, values can advance much more 
before consumption will be lessened on ac- 
count of prices and world conditions in general 
seem to show no serious competition for the 
product for at least another year.” 

W. G. Press & Co. say in a letter to The 
National Provisioner: “Hog receipts still con- 
tinue light in all markets, except Kansas City 
which for the past two days has been receiv- 


ing good supplies indicating the starting mar- 
of the It should not be 
long before a good supply of hogs will be com- 
ing to all There is a likelihood, 
however, of quite a supply of light hogs being 


ketward new crop. 


markets. 


forced on the market this year from parts of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa where corn did 
fully mature. Wisconsin will probably 
suffer from this more than the others. While 
hogs are plentiful in these territories, the ship- 


not 


pers say a lot of weight must be sacrificed on 
account of the scarcity of fattening feed. The 
delay in the movement of hogs to market has 
created a bullish sentiment in provision fu- 
tures which, 6 or 8 weeks ago, did not seem to 
have a friend. Cheap lard, ribs and pork put 
the manufacturer in a position to make at- 
tractive offers to the trade and a good demand 
developed, but this is the natural period of 
the year when trade is always good. This 
trade has been further stimulated by the good 
demand from England, but the question arises 
how long this trade is going to continue. A 
big European trade is necessary to keep prices 
up on lard and certain cuts of meats and with 
Engand, France and Italy our only customers 
we can hardly see trade enough for any boom- 
ing provision market, unless England removed 
restrictions now in existence against Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden receiving 
American meats, but it is not likely England 
will do this as it is one of her strong points 
in war to keep Germany from getting sup- 
plies that have been furnished more or less 
through the above named adjoining countries. 
We feel bearish on provisions for we think 
after the regular Fall trade is over, we will 
settle back into our regular accumulation 
period of hog products, as we always do and 
with the big crop of hogs ahead and no start- 
ling general improvement in industrial condi- 
tions, we cannot see any reason for this sea- 
son’s packing to sell at any particular advance 
over last year. While stuff may work some 
higher under present conditions, we would be 
inclined to look on the bear side within the 
next 10 to 15 days for then we will be getting 
enough hogs to create a different sentiment.” 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 








Count:y Butcher Tallow a Specialty 


SIG ADLER & CO. 


Dealers and Renderers 
HIDES, PELTS, CRACKLINGS 
TALLOW, GREASES, ETC. 
Union Stock Yards 
937-939 West 47th Street, CHICAGO 











D. E. Washington, Mgr. & Chief Engr. 


Manhattan Bidg. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
—_ ENGINEERS — 


PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. H. Knehans, Associate Engr. 


Cable Address Pacarco 




















SOAP and CANDLE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
COTTONSEED OIL and PRODUCTS 
Packing House Products 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO. ILL. 














Brokers in 


TALLOW; GREASES. OILS 


Write us, keep in tcuch with us, 
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“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 





Drop a line for a demonstration 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense 


Supreme Means; More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO ws. yarps 











The Geres Trading Co. 


INCORPORATED 
IMPORT AND EXPORT 


PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 
AND 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


No. 1 Wall Street, New York 
COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 








John Agar Co. 


Union Stock Yards CHICAGO, ILL. 


Packers and Commission 
Slaughterers 


Beef, Pork and Mutton 


Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association 


LEON DASHEW 


Counselor at Law 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Counsel to 
Beef and Products Credit Associa- 
tion, also to Beef and Provi- 
sioners’ Collection Agency of 
New York City 


CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 


Boneless Beef Cuts. Sausage Materials. 
Commission Slaughterers. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 








THE BRICE-DANIELS CO. 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 
HORNS HOOFS BONES 


Fertilizer, Glue Stock and All Pack- 
inghouse By-Products. 








Established 1877 


W. G. PRESS & CO. 
175 W. Jackson Blw’d, Chicago 
PORK LARD SHORTRIBS 

For Future Delivery 
GRAIN Correspondence Solicited STOCKS 

















W. P. Anderson, Pres. P. S. Bartlett, Secy. 
E Dunn, Vice-Pres., Mason City, lowa. 


W. P. ANDERSON & CO. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 
pana 8 "ooh 


CHICAGO, 920 Webster Building 


Cotton Seed Products 


Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 


Saltpetre, Double Refined Nitrate, Nitrate ef Soda for Fertilizers 


L. C. DOGGETT COMPANY, BROKER S$ 


1603 Monadnock Biock, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 

















W. B. HULME 
BROKER 
PACKING HOUSE AND COTTON OIL 
PRODUCTS-—GREASE AND TALLOW 


789 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, CHICAGO 
CODE: Cross Robinson 


and Manufacturers 





“—" HH. OBERNDOREF & SONS 


Otel. ALL GRADES OF ANIMAL HAIR 
DEALERS IM HIDES, PELTS, TALLOW, GREASE, DRY BONES ANB PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 


CcHicAaco 

















WATCH OUR “WANT and FOR SALE” PAGE FOR BUSINESS CHANCES 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK CAMMETS ... oe. eee eee eee e rece es esse eres 3.00@ 3.90 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
































































































































ER er aS oe ree ».0@ 6.75 October ..... 9.50 9.45 9.45 
ee Good to prime veal calves................ 11.00@11.75 November -- 9.52% y 9.45 9.45 
RECEIPTS Se GUD ae ceidwosddnievcsvcsctereseets 7.50@ 9.50 January ..... 9.70 9.70 9.40 9.42% 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. HuGSs RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Monday, Oct. 4......16,815 1,659 729 19,640 Kea October ..... . vseee 
Tuesday, Oct. 5...... 7,570 1,540 Prime light butchers .................+0-- $. 60@ 8.90 January ..... 9.65 9.65 VAD, “9.4214 
Wednesday, Oct. 6...11,195 1,573 ke 8 ae aaa eee 8.50@8§.80 -__ 
Thursday, Oct - 1,030 Prime med. weight butchers, 240-270 Ibs.. 8.30@8.70 TBid. tAsked. 
Friday Oct. 8....... 3,068 335 Prime heavy butchers, 270-310 Ibs......... 8.05@8.65 —— %e—__— 
Saturday, Oct. 9.... 50 ee Pa a eee 7.85@8.40 
- _—— A ee 7 Go RE 
Total this week. 6,187 . so Gee ee CHICA RETAIL F SH MEATS. 
Previous week 5,380 .725 82,650 MR oR oe a oe oe eee 1 (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Cor. week, 1914 5,232 104,057 161,637 iron Streets.) 
Cor. week, 1913 963 4,420 146,050 192,637 *All stags subject to $0 Ibs. dockage. Beef. 
marrige SHEEP Native Rib Roast .. 20 @25 
s -ME? 7 SHEEP. 7 BED MROESE wwe eeeeeeereerecseeeeees — <0 
HIPMENTS Native Sirloin Steaks .................00-. 25 @28 
Saturday, Oct. 2.....  ... oe 1,563 an Native ewes, fair to good..............++ $5.00@ 6.00 Native Porterhouse Steaks ......... eoccces 30 @35 
Monday, Oct. 4.. a 429 : S97 LF WOE SOGOU 0 cbs: seeetes cdubececicass GOED  . £, & Gee SeaaeEerey: 16 @18 
Tuesday, Oct. 5...... 56 RX Pe. are WOE hs ck eo Nebo okt e254 so cada deconnne 6.00@7.25 Rib Roasts from light cattle.............. 14 @18 
Wednesday, Oct 6... 207 sae But * Wethers, fair to choice ...............--.. 5.50@6.20 CE: DavaqwdietwhivedewetSerdesenew ten 12 @14 
Thursday, Oct. 7.... 38s 18 ot eae gh ae a eS A a ere 8.00@8.75 Boneless ¢ Yorned Briskets, Native.......... 16 @i8 
Pee, GO Oececies 24 eS 219 mea Co gs 2 Oe «eee 8.25@8.85 CN TD, THINS. oon ccccccccwccescece @16 
Saturday, Oct. 9..... cee ve" 300 one a EE Crate hal rab vag Gseae a eb a.o-0-0 aad 11 @12% 
. ; —— Corned Flanks ........ civuwedenecbneonenne @12 
Total this week...... 1, 104 18 1,720 pon LS 6 iced tine baraieesnko'g-eeie gs eaiee 18 @25 
Previous week ..... S81 195 21,698 5,057 PE CEE pircunbecseeneeeecesetageceais 16 @I18 
Cor. week, 1914 ..... ‘16. 635 793 4 8=22,112 76,214 CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET Dy MD sececendensececseeecceseees 18 @20 
Cor. week, 1913 .....16,487 601 34,062 77,849 ‘ EE MD ec vwevbewesietcteeasesaens 14 @16 
Range of Prices, Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed.............. @12% 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK f : SE GUD Bie uds Puede dew esas oteneees 16 18 
c T I ECEIPT LIVESTOCK. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1915. @ 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep oO High I ‘los Lamb. 
Year to Oct. 9, 1915...1,626,025 5,347,493 2,578,839 ponk (Per bbl _— — aw. CWO Bind Quarters, f0RCF .......-0cccceccecse 20 @23 
8 » pe eo eer 27, 9 74,796 A——(Fer OD!.)- 5 @18 
ame perio 4 1,727,054 4,798,174 4,174,796 an. ae $14.70 $14.60 $14.70 ead — DEEN <isire ata la iannahats word ee = @18s 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: December ... 14.67%) 14.95 14.6744 14.95 oe Meee ots Pace tag ty " +4 
Week ending Oct. 9, 1915 ................ 323,000 January +++ 17.30 17.4744 = 17.30 17.4743 Chops, shoulder, per Ib............ ee, @20 
BUOVNED GEER cosccccccccesccsscsccccccese 349,000 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — Chops, rib and loin, per Ib................ @35 
"aaa sfardiniaia -. 405,000 Getober ..... O19% 9.20 9.17% 9.27% Chops, Prench, each ..........ccccccccccce @15 
Cor. week, 1913 ...... nbs anueetuawleren 428,000 ce “ Ly 920 92714 
Total year to date .... weed nie 19, 66,000 January a, tae b 9.35 19.521, 
Same reriod, 1914 ... 050.0 06.0000.8.0 6:60 60g a DK Akvecrvnougintstunrarewanedganykemh eh 
Se , 2D os dice ewoeseameedaund . - 18,480,000 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— SE SiveuSeaheedeeedi cap bhGewseedwerdeces 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, October . 4 30 9.55 9.4 an 19 35 Shoulders “2 ol a Sec ea ci le ci te il te at i 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: January ..... 9.37% 9.4744 9.37 be 9.4748 Hind Quarters 
. . Fore Quarters 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. : - oop > 915 ; : : ‘ ‘ : 
Week to Oct. 9, 1915...... 208,900 201.300 318.000 MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1915. je — I ro aren vine nae gala wacere oe yar 
Mn vesceeeaee ‘ 199,600 239.700 302,800 PORK—(Per bbl.)— ee MEF Ser sheteeceessedses waessees @ 
Bere eseceeeees 194,500 280,400 433,100 October ..... 14.80 15.15 14.80 715.15 Pork 
Two years ago ...... - 189,900 302,600 503,100 December . 15.00 15.50 15.00 15.40 Pork Loins ¥ 20 > Ds, 
Combined receipts at -ix markets for 1915 to Oct. January ..... 17.50 18.00 17.50 717.75 WN AMID ck cc. ckssscenecesaccusteoaccencscci ame 
9, and same period a year ago: LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Pork ED 0d0-Katthacwbegwsveeesaswanes @15 
October ..... 9.30 9.40 9.30 49.3714 Pork Tenders Cevenececsercorccteteceeeese @40 
Cattle eile acaie November ... 9.36 9.40 9.30 9.40 Pork Butts A RRAIIE. 2a OAR TR eee oO ...-18 @20 
Hogs .. nae 156aens January ..... 9.6214 9.7214 9.60 9.6214 EE. Sc awcwnw igen cewaneeeseawadunes @10 
Sheep ‘ RGD Sewccceecg secon eee ceserseseencesecs 11 @12% 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Pigs’ Heads ..... be curemedele sen Sena eae stuhe ‘ @ & 
tobe { 9.57% € 952k, 7 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. : tobe r casera 9.40 9 5714 ».40 = oly Di Se Gosteanecnecaeehuktadenes <ee cours @ll 
January ..... 9.55 9.72% 9.55 79.00 
Week ending Oct. 9, 1915: Veal. 
—“—"-S ] epgeipys 2 et ha gen . 20,400 TUBPSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1915. DS inc nengadiedataweddn sitsae- sen 2 )22 
EM OE. ceogdegsucuctecesuaeeeeerass ' 8,900 Holiday. eo eee ee 14 @16 
- oe ke SR ee Se ig Fee 3,700 ‘5 WE, ceed op a edanea nbn encede<seveaconn wenda 20 @22 
8 rere reer rrr rir rt ret o. 5,700 WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1915. EE. ok ins aA etnt ecko ode ede aaceart ia -.14 @16 
2 idhiveesdupdianebeeve hy e-we ‘ 5,300 DEED. trevostewetcdYedacesetexesreeore 18 @20 
pees Be GA otic cceccs cha gue Wedate's dalgee 5,700 PORK—(Per bbl.)— ee ee cttevense Seen @35 
Anglo-American October ---- 15.60 15.60 15.00 15.0714 Tee OUR Rate GG ccc ccc ccscccccssccvess 28 @30 
Independent P. Co. es eeeee ervsdoseceue Deceinber 15.70 15.971, 15.05 15.30 
Boyd-Lunham ....... Jophvaes de tow January ee 18.25 17.82%, 18.00 Butchers’ — 
Roberts & Oake . b BMCE ccc ccccccccccccccs 7 
Brennan P. Co. a gle Bigs 7m ME. wecsccaio<piiacs @ 3% 
Miller & Hart ; Ni sake sone . 45 - 9.43 49 G21 Bones, per OS RS @.75 
ee oc meg ~— 9-0-2 —- Calfskins, Pe to 15 lbs. @19 
oe January 9.6714 ‘ 9.65 79.6714 Calfskins, under 18 ibe. @65 
Totals eseees eee eee eer sereseeeees ee £0,200 RIBS—(Boxed, 25¢. more than loose)— ED ciweeveceoees ersecvesoceceece @18 
Previous week oe te A aiiccats 77,000 October 9.6214 9.75 aa) 7 . 
Oee. wees. 1934 ....... Sveeeeneee eases £3,100 January ..... 9.67% 9.80 9.65 t9.75 
Total” 1915 ee THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1915 of the tacgest 
Total, 191 ieitnaune aT ee PACKING COMPANIES 
-(Per bbl.)— 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. October 15.10 15.20 15.05 ore now eving 
December 15.15 15.45 15.30 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. January ..... 18.00 18.20 18.00 HREWERS & PACKERS 
This week , : .$9.20 $8.00 $5.80 $8.85 
Previous week oO ee UCU CR ee Lal 
: ; te ¢ ‘  ¢ ww © October " 9.65 19.62% 
Cor. week, 1914 ........ 9.10 7.90 7.50 : be 73 
Cor. week, 1913 ........ 835 8.25 7.05 November 9.677 $9.65 
Cor. week, 1912 ........ 8.05 9.07 6.45 January . 9.75 $9.00 
Cor. week, 1911 6.95 6.48 6.00 RIBS—(Roxed, 25c. more than loose)— Hard and Smooth as Tile 
October... 9.75 9.85 9.75 F985 d WwW h bi 
CATTLE, January , 975 970 9.70 and just as Washable 
Steers, good to choice .... iwhvs . .$8.15@ 10.35 FRIDAY. OCTOBER 15. 1915. Prices Right. Ask us 
Yearlings, gocd to choice osieene 7.75@ 10.30 
Inferior heifers ...... WIIIIIIN, 473@ 5.65 PORK—(Per bbl.)— THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
Good to choice heifers . ae . 5.75@ 7.50 October . 14.75 TF Th 14.75 
Good to choice cows 4.90@ 6.50 December . 15.00 15.00 CLEVELAND, o. 
a ee ee eee ee ee 4.00@ 4.75 January . 17.72% 17.30 
































| DRYERS AND GONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical Efficient 
Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed im the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - = New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES eee 22 


Regular Boiled Hams .................... 















BR Eee ere @25 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. RNIN eae roa vice wotncgeucnisice @12%, + Boiled Calas ................... eee e ee eee @li 
Liver, with beef and pork...........-....+ @ 9 Cooked Loin Rolls .........-.....+.++ 6.00. @2 
Carcass Beef. Tongue ........ Said 8 Sh @13% #$\Cooked Rolled Shoulder ................ @ii 
Prime native steers ............. vovesesoolane Minced Sausage .....-ccccccsescscccccsces @11% 
Good native steers ..........0.cc000 eesersaae™ Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.........- @12% SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Motive steers, NN -ci nectudanataueses @13 pn po sane Dee reaa sera Kwa 'c-oe eraih . F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 
NM Sn cs dy Smschond oa Cubcneen 11 @12 epared Luncheon Sausage................ 
OE va sia eda von ts eipavo ee Stns sew sewevees 9 @10 Special Compressed Sausage ............... @13 mapert : Hounds. SORE DERE S BAER AE Y 4 
Hind Quarters, choice .............seesee05 @16%_ ~—sCiBerlliner Sausage ...............---+sesee: @13 ea GRR oe ce @50 
Fore Quarters, choice -..............ceee @i2 Oxford Butts in casings .................. @20% Beef bungs, per piece .......-..-....... 2, @it 
ee SEER EE REC oe ae eae . 
Beef Cuts. I ID ieee cea cil wecesus oesdes @11% Beef bladders medium a ape gra Sehagste at 
DIN. 4a 554 Gul wuluycwkseadesseedawe 8%@ 9 Country Smoked Sausage .................. @12% Beef bladders, small per doz “Rae ea as 60 
St EDs Soncatievnqanwisigametasiok waren’ ee oe eS a eee @14% Hog casings, free of salt.................. @55 
ED v.cicnccaccesscreuwatenses’ @10% Pork Sausage, bulk or link ............... @11\% Hog middles, DONE Sood in wciow acswn ics @10 
EE ogo on eos dakabwaecetilane @ 7% Pork Sausage, short link .......cccccesces @12 Hog bungs export LEE IETS 13 
ok | SER Se nate ese: @ 7% Boneless lean butts in casings............. @% Hog bungs, large, mediums................ 7% 
SE I a5. 66s eniviasceseee cs ceewseseace 9 @10 Pe ROR Ree Sa errr @ij Ma AMERNEMEEIEE | oon 55 550c< on sxccoceooe @6 
IE, cen dnawawics <hadviedeucaonemon 12 @13 SIE IE Giciin cb cdc ke Cacecacescax @10 Hog bungs, Mrs esi to cee @3 
Cow Loins OF ESE re ae TE es 11%@13 SUNG WHE oa cence oivshaateharesucs @18% imported wide sheep casings.......... tt @90 
“a *. 
Beef Teetetieina, No. i... ee Summer Sausage. Imported modinm wide sheep cesings...... 80 
Se SE, * UO, De ioc kccsccsccccacee 22 @24 Dest Gasmet T.. Go. CHOW i civcceccwesccaies @26 Sab eneuill eee ha ~ Aaa oncicenenaeeete $ 4 
OIE inieacssie was Vecscannasd«canoasmils @12 RU TION vce hits kaon sci 6 0ticicases @20 vO eee ri aaaegs? e225 
re ~~ Cites ine NENGOTERSECUNDOROW CATS @15 Italian Salami (new goods)................ @26 FERTILIZERS. 
Shoulder BD vccccecwcesccvehoenseraseee @12 IES nc Saws wad 505045645 04% sdb ueeN @15 ; 2 9 ¢ 
ee et ce tn ee ie Ce ee oe @i6 SOS SOE, BF SEN x2 0284060 +e sane rede Beis 
OY ee ee ree l,i et eee eee @20 sees Races DD gy lhc ca et te a a— « = 
MID. x6 ons sv occenacreseaens S ng anes See. ground........ 2.00 e 2.60 
gee SRS ee eee eer: ae 6 ausage in Brine. . ee OMe aa = ey 
Cow Ribs, Common, S10 Bologna, kits ....... ” Ee See @ 1.50 pin —, Mie “ate Naas ae @ aya 
ret WHO MOINES vee wc ncncccencccccdecsec oleeMe, MOGBS oc. s sco cs ecw ccccace 2Nb OS -Goeeeen ta ca aa 
I I ison pi-vecensnns caeciawes DM BE Si ou cttancenesesvaces S45 gota aa. CC 
Steer Ribs, Heavy Pork links, %2@Ks .............cce oeeRee Gee er a 
Loin Ends, steer, native I, I i Linen cd corps eens @2.00 g& . “ oa - ae = oA ag amen ot eh myn ye 
PERI ETaN Polish sausage, %48@Ms...............-.- 2.60@ 9.85 peeseadiaesc ich: tiga baeealinncigpiaerhirsiantes — 
Hanging Tenderloins .............-s+.000- @12 3 ee eee @ 2.10 HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES 
Plank Steak ..........sscececcceccecccces @15% = Frankfurts, %s@%s .............0eeeeee 2.80@10.55 ‘ a 2 6 
ET OIIEEEED vhs n< cwnasonacracuneeskesecs @ 5% _ = Blood Sausage. Kits.................-.25. @ 1.60 Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs. aver.......... 150.00@175.00 
Blood Sausage, %S@Ws .....---....-..-. 210@ 7.95  Meete, Meee, per tee .....05---2000-- 25.00@ 26.00 
Liver Sausage, kits he ORANGE @ 160 ee ee errr rer 27.00@ 29.00 
Brains, per Ib. @ 6% _sLiver Sausage. SS ORS ReaeeaeetaR 2.10@ 7.75  Hoofs, white, per ton ..........-...+-5 33.00@ 35.00 
RN io 05:26 05 ce <ancen ss'seeneratebeenwon @ 6 Head Cheese, kits .......................~)—S@ «1.60.~=— Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton... 65.00@ 70.00 
EE Neikntcvec<cesnexiecwsenns @17 Head Cheese, %8@Us .....------- 00 eee 210@ 7.73 Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 65.00@ 70.00 
DS Seer @18 ee - — = — ae 2 av., per ton aye heed 
Ox Tail, per lb @ 8 q ong thig nes, 90- S. av., per ton 80. : 
Fresh Tripe, plain ........-+.se.eseeeeeeee @ rth Pickled ee ee See. $9.25 Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 28.00@ 28.50 
Fresh Tripe, H. C. .....++sssseeeeeeee sees @ 5% Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........... 8.75 
BEL SS ietassteresessenrv resi oeexsoenset @7 Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... a a LARD. : 
DEVS, CACN - 1... eee eee eeeeeeeeerseeeees @4 Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels.............. 20.00 Prime steam, cash ...........-..2++e: @ 9.62% 
Veal. Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels......... SEs | Prime steam, Tetee. ........;-.+-+-.+5-: e a 
Heavy Carcass, Veal ........c.eeeeeeeeeees sane | Re emer arete neserreo ss ompiat ~~ “gpataneceeebeceemantenaet FE, 
Light Carcass a chgiaeeoreaan yaithsn siorate ahead 15%@16_ CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. Moutahtt Wee och cocoa cess nsaswessice 11%@ 11% 
100€ AECRSS .ncccscceese ceccsecccccceces *2AM1lirte 
3 2 2 Per doz. 
CO MED. ccctccccctevesccassgeavnysmels 19%, @20 
memes... coke. hc cue ee "@i2 _ i, GOS. 20 CBBC... ccccccccccccccccccccces $2.25 = STEARINES. ini 
eae Me er oe eee @15% Yo. 2, 1 or BS GOB. 00 CRED... ccccrccccccoccecs 4.25 Prime TD 0.00 tn ca aweteenw en cteesetenean 10% @10% 
me 8t fF Ff Ure 14.50 IIR 1-4 cihaddiae #ei in wa ae aie hiee ce wee pe-eni 8 @8% 
Veal Offal. Bee. BO, Fh GO. BP ncecccvenceceensiseeces 41.50 Grease, YEMOW . 2.0... eee e eee ce eeee ee eeees 5% @ 6 
TR, ED occ nces stuctewtvaaesecece hice @ 6% EXTRACT OF BEEF Grease, A white .......-..-..+-++++- +--+ O4@ 7 
BWORTUTORES 2.0 cccccncccccccccocecccocesces @eo . 
Calf Livers ....ccsccccccccccccccccccccecs @22 ‘ Per doz. ‘ : OILS. e 
EOE EY ee ERY © 25 2-oz, Jars, 1 doz. in bOX..........eeeeeeeeeees $2.60 Cleo Oil, eXtra ...-....eeeeeseeeererseree: 12%@13 
: St SO) FC vas sects ccnecesanarcee 5.00 Oleo oil, No. 2 ........e eee eee eee e cece eee ll%@l2 
Lambs. i... Se LS eee eae O.50 Ole stOck ......... ss eeeee eee eee secon 10%@11 
Pa aS Ee eae ek ee @14 - 16-02. jars, % doz. Im bOX..........cceeeeeeees 17.75 Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbls........-.+--+++++- 65 @i0 
er re @15% Acidless tallow oils, bbis........----+.+-+++ 62 @o4 
SM AEE Oe @16 BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. en” GU, NR iw cetind cctacan ens gsesesceven @ 7 
ee I soc cee euccetewcsneeceees @13 Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels.......... @21.50 
ee I I 8 ina vxdocwcucteontenesns @12 Pe NE cadre teehetere (a 0<euseasenes @20.50 Edible TALLOWS. Su“@ 8% 
ee eee aro @1s PONE EEE MNEs sce cnwcsacwvecsesnvee —@— Pri 29 a ea pag ae = an he oa es 7%, @s- 
LAMD Fries, POF W......ccrcccsccccssessess @20 Mess Beef ......ccccccccccscccccccccces - —-@— Sates —_ “REA ay Reset reeds ORR T Si. m4 7% 
Bait TUMOR, DOOR noice scccceccceccvens @ 4 Reef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)............05 —a— ue Ee Oe NON Gt eee Cats sine SS ch 74a on 
Se TENG, GON 5506 6c cc kttineciencces Reece ats costs Gncbcwsorcsaws @22.00 ee, ee, (SS erty Cee eee esses ees ta a 
Mess Pork. old @17.00 Packers’ No. 1.2... eee eee ee cee eee eee eee @ 7% 
Mutton. rere 1 dada ad ean ae aie aes Panetet HO. 8 oss aks ia traces ce ") 5y@ 54 
eRe BRED occ cccvccevsvovssecvtccccess @l1l1 ee GE UE ino 3 iwi anenvene<nee —a— 
GOOd Sheep ..... 0. eee eeccceeeececceeeeeeee @i12 De SE cs Kacanencnesans tendscensuben @16.50 Whi GREASES. 7 >» Ty 
Mita SAMAME 6 <o50050sscsassaes 0.50% @13 Phite, choice ......-++-+tseeereeeeeeeeeee ‘6 tn 
I ooh cody ae asoninis eee ine Wak @15 LARD. White, “A” a ater anata at wee dale hee ecg cus 6% 
cites cas nde wbtadwansqeatinelcs® @10. Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @i12 White, “Bo... cece eee cece eee cence eens we ea 
EE ERE ee ee 3. wee OR eee re or ee @l1 Bone . see ereeee reer eecetreereeee cercccres PoP eu 
EIEN id. h.6 ce eaie-ononegiwec audios 13@14% Lard, subatitute, tes.......-......eeceeeee aw Crackling ....++--+2seeeeererecces aitae Ms +4 5% 
EE EIS SOR PEL CE. @10 Ee ee ee @ 9% el EPSPS RRS SHE PES w S NLS SO ee eae Hed eu 
EE ES Ee Renee. @ 7% Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... aes Br «GIA PA tS tiles ad acl tee, 5 a “ty 
ee OOOO Ee eee @ 2% Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening tubs........ @l1 Glee at “Sade SE AN SAO RRS ROSE EES! 5 @ 5% 
Sheep Heads, each .........ceeeesecesecess @10 Barrels, %e. over tierces, half barrels, 4c. over G = am eager es che a) ae ee @ 4% 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to £0 Ibs., 4c. to Ic. over Gl es OP seg See Ne ae Te RRS 50 @55 7 
Fresh Pork, Etc. tierces. ilycerine, C. P....... 2.06066 ces eeee ses SO @B5 
Stal: Bid. acs vacescaccesascncusendh a 13 @14 yee pels cs eat la a ones se ae 
eb Sg llama ae alae @19 BUTTERINE. Glycerine, crude soap .......-.....--+200048 37 @40 
TRE oo <a eS INE ES I a gi REN aie @12% 1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. ee Ce a 38 @40 
Nk ok Sy 6 ee eee @32 CE 6 ccc chcceeegecmeeeheeeeneentss<e 2 
ee Sn renee corsets Ge. ~«—«Caartons, ‘roils or prints, i ib.........20... 16%4@23 . : COTTONSEED OILS. ies aid 
PED fos OK ons ee A, ie @16% > neat rolis or eo  Mlws 66's ockes 16 @22% :. .. Y-. — ae Sinha aie Gaetan Sieve Beas Wed S oH 
Hocks . sete eee eeeeeterceeeerererseeeeeees e 8% hortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs............... UO % Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 3 @ 3% 
a, = ep ata ate @i4 DRY SALT MEATS. Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a........1.60@1.70 
EE H.0W 48s 0b60) 400 SECC 06 4 CESS CE RERERIOS ™%; (Boxed. Loose are 4c. less.) 4 
SE: SSWincestinesadaetecehesucrderseess @5 ge Ore eee @i1 Ash pork barrels oe ; ss @15 
tt 2”. waged peoiwaie cities Caeeeawe hers @ 4% Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg............-ceeee @10% Oak pork barrels black iron hoops “xe hey 85 @87% 
SS ee ee .@ 6 Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg..........-..0+++00- @10% ash pork barrels, galv. fron hoops......... 90 @92% 
WN II fonas teicn sows wonead eo sumploeuaee @9 Fat Backs, 10@12 avg..............2.0005 on faa... 1.02% @1.08 
i CE: cc cacnouketeeuqeeeracketeseees @9 oe ee ee @ 9% White oak lard tierces a ain ae nee 1.15 1.20 
EE ED 6c vain 04600 00 8ee eb eueeebonteee @ 8s Re a EY I irs cig'n's dé oas vaca cnei @ 9 White oak bam curing tierces, galv. iron 3 
Hog livers, per Ib......ccscccccccccccsece } 4 2% Extra Short Clears ........ccccscsssvvcess @ 9% hoops c : 1.40 @1.45 
ED aa Saciocs vee nds nen saewedeeees 4 SE I, I aac oe Kas sc vobucnntas ces 0 Ot eee a ee 7 : 
Skinned Shoulders ..............ccceeeeees @14 D. S. Loin Backs, 20@25 avg.............. a1 ore S Ok Ce 
_ « {leer aneE rs xe + @ 6 WEEE Sctrvcwekag keen eecees kee ogeeas @ 7% CURING MATERIALS. 
ee enero » Ae Fe ee Retaed GAM. aus.ceniveckedinassossess 18 aio 
talisman testo @ 5 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. na gen Leu ebly dlsibeenameeRetee 
Tail Bumes .......-eseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeee , 2 ae ee Si ee oe ee eee nk tae cs oe: 
BREE t8ssetrorseresecesiovertsereswentese Se Set, SE Os OMe tcp ans edownsn coos GiT% § White, clarific® ................+.-ccees @6 
i ll aa ala a ea a al ree WE EE c.5 hadacosecs tet snts one, @17% Plantation, granulated ...........+++- a ae 
TEEN 0 oe vss ncceteovcevecvnresresesonss ei Git = Calas, 4@6 Ibe:, aVS.......000-00c0e0 @13% FEUOW, GMUUNOD 05555655 v5 ves sccescenes @ 5% 
OBIRS oo eeeeccecereesceccccessceccseosers @13% Calas, 6@12 Ibs., avg..........0..0--eees = @12%— Salt— 
DOMES ..- ee rccercrcccccccrcesecrcsrecsores @i7 New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., avg...... @14% Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs........... ose sans Ne 
MHOUM EMG «2... eee eee cence eer eereerer ees @i4 Breakfast Bacon, fancy ........-+-+s2e0e+ @28% Mii: A ios htive6esgseessee sskiows -. 2.00 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @18% English packing, in bags, 224 Ibs............ 1.45 
SAUSAGE. Wide. 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @19 English packing, car lots .............0s00: 2 1.25 
Columbia Cloth Bologna ...............+.-.. @ 9% = Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, 4@6 avg......... @l4 Michigan, granulated, car lots, per its oo 3.25 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @ 9% 2. Ree eee @23 Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton........ o ae 
GD CED cacdeccvecsanceeccansennane @11% I eee @%6 Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibe, 2x@3x........... 1.40 
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MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
Expert Advice on the Refrigeration of Market Windows 


Written for the National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the thirteenth of a 
series of articles dealing with the architecture and 
fitting up of retail meat markets, written for The Na 
tional l’rovisioner by an expert in this line, who is 
both a refrigerating engineer and a practical shop de 
signer Retail butchers who desire to bring the'r 
markets up to date should be able to get some excel 
lent ideas from these articles. | 

The market man who contemplates or is 
installing mechanical refrigeration is very 
often confronted with the problem of prop- 
the 
cities and on busy streets in smaller towns 


where the 


erly refrigerating windows. In large 


traffic is, an attractive meat dis- 
play generally increases sales. 

It seems that refrigerating engineers have 
this particular little 


consideration, very 


given problem very 
there “are not 
many show windows equipped with refriger- 
ation, and in 


installations 


because 


many instances these show 


window have been failures. 


The average market man believes that it 


PLAN FOR OPEN TYPE. 


is a very easy matter to refrigerate the 


window, and does not think that it will cost 
much. In order to properly cool a show 
window the increase in sales should justify 


the expenditure. It would not pay to cool 


a window in a shop which is on a side street 
and it would be 
Location of the store is 
consideration. 


or in a very small town, 
a waste of money. 


the first 


= 


= 


3; 

































































ANOTHER PLAN FOR OPEN TYPE. 


There are several methods now in use of 
refrigerating shop windows, and those most 
in use are shown herewith. 
method which 
is the same as is used on the open-type 


Figure No. 1 illustrates a 
refrigerated counters so popular throughout 
the country. 

It is claimed that the temperature of the 
cold air striking the lower part of the win- 
dow is 20 degrees F. lower than the outside 
temperature. Assuming an average summer 
temperature of 80 degrees F., the cold air 
striking the meat will only be 60 degrees, 
which may not keep meats in a very good 
condition. Some market men claim, how- 
ever, that this method is very good, because 
the passerby is attracted by the frost on 
the cooling coils when it is 80 degrees or 90 
degrees F. in the shade. 

As to the advisability of installing this 
method of. cooling, much depends upon the 
width of the 


window. If there are only 


four or six 1% inch coils in the coil con- 
tainer, the cold air generally will not carry 


farther than 34 to 40 inches. Another ob- 
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PLAN FOR BUILT IN STYLE. 


that on moist and very warm 
days the lower part of the window will 


jection is 


sweat. 
Another important point to consider on 
installations is the cost of 

operating. If, for instance, the store has 
many counters equipped with coils, and the 
machine is operated for these counters all 
day, the cost of cooling the window will not 
be much. 


these window 


However, if only a refrigerator 
is cooled besides the window, it may prove 
‘to be a very expensive proposition, as the 
machine may have to run alone for the pur- 
pose of cooling the window, for it may not 
take very long to cool the refrigerator. 

The initial cost of installing this method 
is small. The coil container should be well 
built, and should be lined inside with gal- 
vanized iron or zine, and also should be pro- 
vided with proper drainage. 

The method of cooling as shown in draw- 
ing No: 2 is practically the same as the first 
described. But the first cost of installing 
is considerably more, and it can be used on 
a wider window, as there are more coils. The 
coil container can be opened and closed, ac- 
cording to season. Even if the coils are 
painted white, rust is bound to come through 
in winter time, and the pipes will look dirty. 

The cover on the container, which is 
equipped with a mirror in front, forms a 
very pleasing background, and reflects the 
entire meat display, making the window ap- 
pear much larger. In summer time, when 
the container is opened the upturned cover 
also forms a nice display, as a mirror is also 
on the inside of the cover, and if set at an 
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angle, as shown in the illustration, it will 
reflect the entire meat display. 


The Best Method of Cooling Windows 


Illustration No. 3 shows the best method 
of window refrigeration. It consists of a 
refrigerator built in the window. Special 
attention should be paid to the insulation 
of the walls, and each side should be insu- 
lated with at least 2 inches of corkboard. 

The front should three thicknesses 
of glass; the outside of plate glass and the 
other D. S. A. glass. 
the glass will sweat. 


have 


If less glass is used 
The coils are located 
on the ceiling of the case, as it insures good 
circulation air. The rear wall has 
doors, and racks can be placed in this case 
for the display of meats. 


of cold 


Many of these cases are in use, but in the 
majority of instances they have been built 
too small, and have proven a failure. 
a case should be at least of 
5 feet 6 inches high in front. The market- 
man should make the mistake of 
placing only galvanized iron under the coils, 
as they will hot 


insulated 


Such 
from 4 feet to 


also not 


soon begin to sweat in 
This window 


sheet 


weather. should be 
with 1 cork. The sweating 
is caused by condensation of the warm air 
on the cold surface. 

The cost of this con- 
siderably more than the other methods, and 
according to 


inch of 


case is of course 


construction may cost from 
$1.25 to $2.00 per square foot. figuring all 
six sides. It is, the best method 
of window refrigeration where it is worth 


while to install window refrigeration. 


he ywever, 


: 
~— 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


People’s Meat Market at Manatee avenue, 
Manatee, Fla., has been destroyed by fire. 

A new market to be known as Perry’s Pub- 
lic Market has been opened in the Goodrich 
Block, Day street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Arthur Parizo, of Winooski, Vt., has opened 
a meat and grocery market in the Sawyer 
Building, Essex Junction, Vermont. 

Messrs. Sides & 
Featherby’s meat 
Winfield, Iowa. 

A meat market 
North Main street, 
Ralph B. Riley. 

A market has been opened at 207 Main 
street, Charleston, Mass., by Eli Heffron. 

I. A. White sold his Health Brand 
Market at 4 North Winooski avenue, Burling- 
ton, Vt., to W. J. 
Russell. 


Son have purchased 
and 


Mr. 
grocery market at 


has been opened at 29 


Wallingford, Conn., by 


has 
Russell and his son, R. 8S. 


Samuel E. Luking, formerly a meat dealer 
in Urbana, Ohio, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey, with liabilities of $1,534.08 and as- 
sets of $300. 

Javid W. Perry will open an up-to-date 
meat market at 32 Day street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

D. E. Manchester, N. H., will 
open a meat market in South Gardner, Mass. 


Person, of 


A new meat market has been opened in the 
Webb the Hillsboro Bridge, 
Raleigh, N. C., by R. S. Turner, who operates 
a chain of markets. 

The Parlor Meat Market on Walnut street, 
Atlantic, Iowa, conducted by R. M. Nutt, has 
been purchased by the Stier Grocery Com- 
pany. 

William 


3uilding, at 


H. Silberhorn, a pioneer meat 
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packer, died in San Francisco, Cal., where he 
had gone to visit the Exposition. Mr. Silber- 
horn was sixty-nine years of age, and was a 
resident of New York, N. Y. 

A meat and grocery market been 
opened in the Antoine Robideau’s building on 
Main street, William 
Taylor. 

Daniel R. meat and provision 
dealer, died at his home on Park street, Ox- 
ford, Mass., following a Mr. 


years of age, 


has 
Pascoag, R. I., by 
Cortis, a 
long illness. 
Cortis was almost eighty-eight 
and is survived by two sons. 

Webster ave- 


a show 


James C. Scott, a butcher on 
nue, Rochester, N. Y., has filed cause 
order on discharge from bankruptcy. 

P. J. Backus, A. Bursst a butcher, and P. 
fish the 
movement to form a stock company, with a 
capital stock of $40,000 to rebuild the Jef- 
ferson Market, New Orleans, La., which was 


Chisesi a dealer, are leaders in a 


completely wrecked by a storm on Septem- 
ber 29. 

A meat market has been opened in Esbon, 
Kansas, by Steinhoouser Brothers. 

Cc. W. back the 
market in which he 


Graves has bought meat 
Kansas, 
to Prentice & Wilson about 
A meat department has been added to the 
P. & C. Grocery in the Hotel Republic Block, 
Belleville, Kansas. 
oF 


in Independence, Kansas. 


Neodesha, sold 


a year ago. 


300n is about to open a meat market 


Fred Still and H. P. Landes have engaged 
in the meat business in Kirwin, Kansas. 

E. J. Filbin’s market at 
Wis., has been damaged by fire. 

St. Clair & market at 
cana, Texas, has been damaged by fire to the 
extent of $600. 

Leavenworth, 


meat Kenosha, 


Burns’ meat Corsi- 


Wash.—M. 
sueceeded Chas. 


Nelson, of 

Schott \in 

management of the Sanitary Market. 
Ord, Neb.—John Perlinski and Henry Ge- 


We- 


natchee, has the 


weke have engaged in the meat business. 
North Bend, Neb—Wnm. Buchta pur- 
chased the City Meat Market from George A. 
Reskopf. 
Winfield, Ia—Mr. Featherby has purchased 
Dr. 
Scarpelloni 


has 


market from Dunean. 
Cal.—N. 


sold a half interest in his meat and grocery 


the Gorham meat 


San Francisco, has 


business at 2385 Lombard street to Lorenzo 


D. Quilici. 
San Cal.—John Alsdorf 


chased the meat and grocery business of W. 


Diego, has pur- 
P. Treleaven at First and A streets. 
Talmage, Neb.—Frank R. Meents has sold 
out his meat market. 
Silverereek, Neb.—A. F. Roth & Co. 
purchased the butcher shop of W. H. Davis. 


have 


Independence, Kas.—Billman Bros. have 
sold their meat and grocery business to A. 
M. Kennedy. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Greep & Timmer have 
engaged in the meat business on the corner 
of Crosby street and Alpine avenue. 

Falls, Ida.—The Independent Meat 
Company has begun work on a $15,000 pack- 


ing plant. 


Twin 


B.—The meat market of C. E. 
Shrawder has been damaged by fire to the 
extent of $1,500. 

Ballinger, Tex.—E. A. Jeanes & Company 


Lucea, N. 


will install a packing and cold storage plant. 
McLean, Neb.—N. Riessen has engaged in 
the meat business at this point. 
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has added! 


store. 


Geneva, Neb.—F. H. Cambegan 
a meat department to his grocery 

Campbell, Neb.—H. C. Koch has 
the meat business. 

Beatrice. Neb.—S. C. Phillips 
chased the meat business of C. E. 
Mich.— Schleif 
meat business to C. R. 
formerly of Dayton, Ohio. 

Corunna, Mich—James Meade is about to 
meat market in connection 
grocery store. 

Scottville, Mich—Wm. Henke and Geo. L. 
Colyer have formed a partnership and pur- 
chased the 8. N. Fitting meat market. The 
new firm will be Henke & Colyer. 

Petoskey, Mich.—Doherty Bros. have pur- 
the meat and 
E. Sullivan on Liberty street. 


engaged in 
has pur- 
Conn. 
has sold 


Manistee, Anton 


out his Badman, 


open a with his 


chased grocery business of C. 

George Keenan has sold his meat market 
on Central street, Leominster, Mass., 
T. Gallagher, 43 Acre street, 


to John 
Clinton, Mass. 
The Astor Market at Broadway and 95th 
street. New York, N. Y., is*to be opened to 
the public on October 16. 
Mrs. wife of Peter Oliver, a 
wholesale meat dealer, 


Emma Oliver, 
died at her home, 53 
Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Retail Butchers’ Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will have a beef steak dinner at 
the Hotel on 

It is reported that a co-operative market 
will be opened in Plainfield, N. J. 

Harry Knowles’ meat market and grocery 
Okla., 


Association, 


Anderson October 20. 


store on Broadway, Dumright, has 


been destroyed by fire. 

Thomas Jenkins, proprietor of a butcher 
shop at De Kalb avenue and Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his home. 1091 Bush- 
wick avenue, Brooklyn, at the age of seven- 
ty-eight. Mr. 
York, N. Y., and is survived by a daughter. 


Jenkins was born in New 
A new meat market will be opened at 602 
Main street, corner of Ashley, Jacksonville, 
Fla., by Schemer Brothers. 
The Washington Market 


street, Munroe 


on Washington 


between and Oxford streets, 


Lynn, Mass., has been opened by M. C. Coyne. 
The Powler meat market now situated on 


Fast Main street, near Chapel street, will be 
moved to East Gloucester Square, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

O’Hearn Bros. will open a new _ butcher 
shop at Wisconsin and Sinsinawa avenues, 
Kast Dubuque, Iowa. The new shop will be 
in charge of William O’Hearn, while their 
shop on Second street will be managed by 
Clarence O’Hearn. 


KEEP YOUR PROVISIONER ON FILE. 


The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated or another 
copy furnished. The National Provisioner 
offers the suggestion that if every interested 
subscriber would keep a file of this publica- 
tion, he would be able to look up a reference 
at once on any matter which might come up, 
and thus avoid delay. A carefully arranged 
index of the important items appearing in 
our columns is published every six months, 
and with this and a binder, which The Na- 
tional Provisioner will furnish, the back 
numbers of the papers may be neatly kept 
and quickly referred to for information. The 
binder is new, and is the handiest and most 
practical yet put on the market. It is fin- 
ished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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Swift & Company's sales of beef in New 
York City for the October 9 
averaged as follows: 12.42 


imported beef, 11.34 cents per pound. 


week ending 


Domestic beef, 
cents ; 


Thomas Jenkins, of a butcher 
shop at DeKalb avenue and Broadway, died 
October 11 at his home, 1091 Bushwick ave- 
He 


eight years ago and lived in Brooklyn since 


proprietor 


nue. was born in Manhattan seventy- 


boyhood. He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Ida M. Bonton. 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., and attended Calvary P. E. 
Church, the the Rev. Dr. 
William, conducted the funeral services. 


He was a member of Purity 


rector of which, 


The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York during 
the week ending October 9, by the New York 
City Department of Health: Meat.—Manhat- 
tan, 4,508 lbs.; Brooklyn, 21,259 Ibs. ; Queens, 


10 Ibs.: total, 25,777 lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 
2 190 Ibs. : Brooklyn, 11 lbs. ; The Bronx, 2,700 
lbs.: total, 4.901 lbs. Poultry.—Manhattan, 
3.016 lbs.; Brooklyn, 584 Ibs.; The Bronx, 
48 lbs.; total, 3,648 lbs. 


William H. Silberhorn, whose father, the 
late Henry Silberhorn, was New York’s pio- 
neer meat packer, establishing a business in 
Chrystie street in 1828, is dead at San Fran- 
cisco, where he had gone to visit the Exposi- 
His body will be brought to New York 
Mr. Sil- 
sixty-nine 
succeeded the 
Thirty years ago he 


tion. 
for burial in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


berhorn was born in Manhattan 


years ago, and his father in 
packing business here. 
took up his residence in Chicago, entering the 
business there and branching out until he had 
Mr. Sil- 


berhorn is survived by three brothers and two 


packing houses in half a dozen cities. 
sisters. One brother is a member of the lum- 
ber firm of Foiwell & Silberhorn, of Brooklyn. 

The new Astor Market, Broadway and 95th 
street. Manhattan. is completed and will be 
formally opened today. It is the last word in 
brightness, and efficiency. It is 
modeled after the famous Florentine markets 
but it is thoroughly modern 


cleanliness 


architecturally, 
in every part. 

The structure consists of one story and base- 
ment, although owing to the slope to the river 
from the southwest corner of Broadway and 
95th street much of the lower half of the 
structure is exposed. At the side in 95th street 
there is a large entrance through which the 
largest automobile trucks may enter. In the 
basement is a in which 
after their loads have 


center of the space 
the trucks 


been deposited on platforms level with their 


may turn 


In this way conveyances may come and 
There 


beds. 
go without interfering with each other. 


are fifty tenants of the new market—butchers, 


grocers, fruit and vegetable dealers, fish 
mongers—who can thus receive their supplies 


and take them up in the elevators to their 
stalls and booths. No products are to be 
brought into the place from the level of 


Broadway, at which the public enters. The 
tenants are to have a delivery system in com- 
mon, so that the business of the market may 
be conducted efficiently and without making 
the confusion which would result if each mer- 
chant had his own wagons. 

The floors are of white tile, the counters of 
white Carrara glass, and the ice boxes, which 
are built up of cork bricks, are covered with 
heavy white enamel. All the meat and poultry 
are to be shown in glass show-cases, for noth- 
ing of that kind will be exposed to the air. 
In these cases are coils of pipe coming from 
the refrigerator plant in the basement. Each 
tenant has his own part of the general re- 
There is also a plant in the base- 
ment for the manufacture of five tons of arti- 
ficial ice a day. 


frigeration. 


The ice 
in squares made by the 


boxes, which stand 
glass counters, are 
lighted with electricity, so that customers may 
get a view of the products behind the 
transparent doors. The building is equipped 
tilted studio north lights, so arranged 
that at no time does the direct sunlight reach 
the interior, although through the frosted glass 


good 


with 


of the roof there comes a flood of the diffused 
rays, restful to the eyes. In the whole place 
there is not room for a fly to find lodgment, 
and nothing is to be exposed to tempt him. 
Every bit of refuse is to be consumed as soon 
as it is rejected. For this purpose there is in 
the basement an incinerator where all material 
which is of no use is consumed in a tempera- 
ture of 1,800 degrees. The incinerators are so 
hot that they even burn up the smells, and the 
management market is sure that 


there cannot be a trace of odor detected from 


of the new 


the chimneys. 
The market cost nearly $200,000 to build. 
——_-_ > ——_- 
AIR TESTING REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 
(Concluded from page 142.) 

should be discouraged. They are not neces- 
sary and are in most cases useless for the 
purpose intended. On the discharge side 
of a compression system the gas receiver or 
oil trap will be cold up to the level of the 
oil, and by simply placing the hand on it 
the amount of oil contained is readily as- 
certained. gauges usually become 
dirty on the inner surface and the oil level 
cannot be plainly seen. 


Glass 


So this leaves but two places where 
glasses are needed. The first is on the 
liquid-ammonia receiver. To successfully 


operate the plant the liquid level in the re- 
ceiver must be known at all times. A glass 
gauge is the only positive indicator. These 
glasses should be protected with a fine-mesh 
screen to prevent pieces from flying when 
the glass breaks. They should also be pro- 
tected in some way from the danger of be- 
ing hit by something dropping on them or 
by material being carried past the receiver. 
The writer knows of one case where the 
wheel from a valve directly above the re- 
ceiver came loose and in falling it not only 
broke the glass, but also one of the cocks 
was broken off. Ladders and lengths of 


pipes are often carried around in the engine 
room, and they may come in contact with 


the glass. But besides such accidents, 
glasses often break in a seemingly mys- 
terious manner. In one plant where a glass 
had -been broken by being hit with some- 
thing and a lot of ammonia lost before the 
cocks were closed, the chief engineer gave 
orders to keep the cocks shut except when 
the operator wished to see the liquid level. 
Several glasses broke during the following 
few weeks. This is easily explained. 


Cause of Troubles 


When the cocks were opened and closed, 
the liquid ammonia at the temperature of 
the condenser was bottled up. The heat 
of the engine room caused this liquid to ex- 
pand and the pressure burst the glass. After 
a little study this was overcome by leaving 
the upper gauge-cock open enough to keep 
the pressure from becoming high. Another 
scheme was tried with success in a plant 
where glasses had burst several times. If 
the cocks were left open it invariably hap- 
pened that something hit the glass; when 
they were kept closed the pressure burst 
the glass. Finally, globe valves were placed 
between the gauge-cocks and the receiver, 
and the core of the cocks was filed so that 
there was a small opening even when they 
were closed. The filing had the same effect 
as a leaky cock. Then the cocks were left 
closed and the two valves left open. If the 
glass broke, the amount of ammonia escap- 
ing was so small that a man could get to 
the valves to shut them. 

There are on the market several styles of 
safety gauge-cocks that are provided with 
ball checks and are supposed to shut. the 
ammonia off in case the glass breaks. These 
can be depended on to a certain extent, but 
are like most automatic apparatus in that 
they are liable to fail when needed. 

The other place where glass gauges are 
used is on shell-type brine coolers where it 
is necessary to know the liquid level. These 
cocks are always left open and the glasses 
do not give much trouble by breaking. The 
pressure is seldom over 20 pounds, and a 
man can get to and shut the cocks without 
much danger. But they should be provided 
with chains or cords so placed on pulleys 
that they can be closed from a point at least 
twenty feet away from the glass.—Power. 

HIDE AND SKIN MARKET. 
(Continued from page 138.) 


smaller supply and better demand than the 
heavier selection, such as heavy Texas and 
Colorados. No trading is reported in 
spready native steers; last sales were at 
27%4c., others now held at 27%4@28e. Tan- 
ners do not seem to be interested at packers 
asking price of 27c. for native steers; how- 
ever, as the packers have comparatively few, 
they are not especially anxious sellers. Butt 
brands are firmly held at 23c., in fact several 
lots of New York koshers were sold at 
22%¢., which makes the packers all the 
firmer in their views of 23c for Western 
stuck throats. Unsold stocks are very mod- 
erate. About 1,000 August-September all 
heavy Texas steers finally moved at 22%c., 
after the packers’ successive efforts to secure 
23e. One lot of 5,000 light and extremes, 
September, were sold at 22c. together, an- 
other lot of 4,000 late August early Septem- 
ber brought 2214@22e. and still another lot 
of 1,000 was sold at 2214@22c. At the close 
of the week there were numerous offers on 
the market at 22e. for both weights, which 
were being declined. Colorados moved to the 
extent of about 13,000 at 2114c., while others 
are quite freely offered on this basis. Heavy 
native cows moved to the extent of 3,000 late 
September and into October at 24%c. One 
of the packers is trying to get 25c., conse- 
quently turned down 24%c.; other lots are 
offered at 241%c., including Southern points, 
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without attracting buyers. Light native 
cows are sold up to about October 1 by most 
of the packers, the only one having any 
August-September is trying to get 24%c. based 
on the fact that last sales of extreme light 
native steers was 2414c. Several of the in- 
dependent packers cleaned up their August- 
September native cows, running mostly light, 
at 22@22%6c., with others available on this 
basis, and as long as these good quality in- 
dependent packer hides can be purchased 
around 22@22%%c. it is only natural to sup- 
pose that tanners will give them preference 
over regular packers at 2c. per pound higher. 
No trading is reported in branded cows. Last 
sales were at 22'4c., and some of the packers 
are asking 224c. It is claimed there are 
standing offers on the market at 22%c. that 
sannot be filled, as the slaughter is limited, 
and unsold stocks only light. The market for 
native bulls is considered nominal around 
2le. on account of the last New York trad- 
ing being at this price. Branded bulls were 
last sold at 1644c. for Northern points; most 
of the packers cleaned up to the end of the 
year; strictly Southerns are considered quot- 
able around 17c. 








Boston. 

The market in Boston continues strong. 
This week has been quiet because of the 
holiday and the fact that many of the of- 
fices closed down from Saturday noon until 
Wednesday morning. Ohio buffs are firm at 
20@20%c. asked for seasonable stock; ex- 
tremes are quoted around 201% @2lc., but on 
offerings of 2le. tanners do not bid more 
than 20%c. Dealers are firm, and figure that 
the market is going higher. Far Southern 
hides from the region of Georgia are quoted 
around l7c.; Virginias and Marylands held 
around 19@19%c. Some bids have been re- 
ceived at 1814c., but sellers figure this as too 


low for business. 
New York. 
Tanners are showing more interest, with 
stocks on hand still over 200,000. Receipts 


Reliable Goods 








ORDER THEM 


B. Frankfeld & Co. 


211 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 











continue heavy. Sales during the past week 


amounted to 30,000 hides, divided among 
Orinocos 5,000, Central Americans 7,000, 


Bogotas 6,000, and wet salted Mexicans 3,000, 
etc. These latter have sold from 181%4@18%¢e. 
Importers are holding firmly to their asking 
rates, and tanners are holding off expecting 
to break the market; 5,000 country Guate- 
malas brought 29¢c. 

PACKER HIDES.-—Native bulls sold by 
Brooklyn packers jomtly, output to January 
1, at 2Uc. Two New York packers sold at 
2le. on his entire output to January, the 
other June to January. Another packer sold 
September-October, amounting to seven hun- 
dred in all, at 2le. Butt brands sold at 
the asking price of 2244c. 1,400 August-Sep- 
tember and early Octobers moving. Another 


packer sold 700 September-October at the 
same figure. Spready natives are held at 
274%4,c. Heavy native steers, 2614¢.; cows, 
24c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.— Quiet but strong. 
Pennsylvania, New York or Western buffs 


are quoted at 20c. Choice Ohio buffs quoted 


at 20%%c. 
——_@—— 


KANSAS CITY LIVESTOCK. 

(Continued from page 139.) 
County grass steers sold at $9.25, medium 
steers around $8, plain cattle weighing 1,025 
to 1.150 lbs., at $7.25@7.65; common steers, 
1,000 lbs. or less, around $6.75; prices steady 
is stronger 
Kansas 


with yesterday. Feeder demand 


than heretofore, prices firm; good 
steers weighing 1,200 lbs. taken to the country 
today at $7.85; good feeders, 950 to 1,100 lbs., 
selling at $7.50@7.75. Attendance of buyers 
is very heavy, stock yards stables being com- 
pletely emptied of saddle horses, and many 
buyers on foot. Two-thirds of the supply this 
week is stockers and feeders, a proportion 
suited to the distribution of demand. Bulk 
of the stock cattle sell at $6@7.50, a few sales 
on both sides of these figures. Quarantine of- 
ferings continue very light, 7 cars today, in- 
cluding 2 cars of 975-lb. steers at $6.60. 
Butcher cattle are steady; heavy native cows, 
$5.75@6.50; Colorado cows, $5.25@6; plain 
heifers, $6@7.25; good to choice heifers, $8@ 
9.25: bulls, $5.25@5.85. In the hog market 
prices are firm today and trade active; re- 
ceipts, 14,000 head. Popular weights now are 
from 200 to 300 Ibs.; some 300-Ib. hogs at 
$8.45 today; top, $8.50; bulk of sales, $8.15 
@8.45. Order buyers took almost half the 
hogs today, and competition from that source 
is keeping prices up on all weights, very few 
hogs selling down to $8 now. Receipts: are 
increasing each week, but so far popular de- 
mand has more than kept pace with the grow- 
ing supply. Of course, when the supply in- 
creases faster, as is expected, prices may de- 
cline gradually. Sheep and lambs arrived ‘to 
the number of 16,000 head. Sheep and year- 
lings sold steady ; fat ewes, $6; wethers, $6.40; 
choice light yearlings, $7.25. Fat lambs sold 
weak to 5c. lower; top, $8.65; bulk of the good 


lambs around $8.50. Feeding lambs are hold- 
ing about steady, around $8.25; feeding ewes, 
$4.50@5.25; breeders, $5.75@7.25. 


ee 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

South Omaha, Neb., October 12.—Monday’s 
run of cattle, 19,747 head, was the heaviest 
in the history of the yards and prices broke 
about 10@15c. all along the line. With rather 
° ° e © = ° 
liberal receipts last week, 39,500 head, prices 
not only held up well but scored some advance 
so that values at present are not a great deal 
different from a week ago. A few corn feds 
and choice beeves around 
$9.40@9.75 today, but 95 per cent. of the ar- 
rivals are range cattle. Very choice 1,450-lb. 
rangers brought $8.75 today, but bulk of the 
fair to good grass beef is going at $6.80@7.80. 
Cows and heifers broke this week, although 
the demand for them is broader. Range of 
prices is practically from $4 to $7 for poor 
to prime stock, and the bulk of the fair to 
good butcher grades sell around $5@6. Veal 
calves are firmly held at $7@10, and bulls, 
stags, etc., are lower at $4@6. Some 21,000 
feeders went to the country last week, or over 
half the entire receipts. 

Hog receipts have been light for this time 
of the year, 16,000 last week, and prices con- 
tinue to advance. Butcher weights now find 
more favor than the light weights and the 
range of prices has narrowed down greatly. 
There were only 3,200 hogs here today and 
prices were 15@25c. higher. Tops brought 
$8.60 as against $8.15 on last Tuesday and 
the bulk of the trading was at $8.25@8.50 as 
against $7.25@7.60 one week ago. 

There has been no very great change in the 
market for sheep and lambs lately. Receipts 
last week were only moderate for this time of 
the year, 139,000 head, and both packers and 
feeder buyers have been eager for the arrivals 
right along. Fat lambs are quoted at $8.35@ 
8.65; yearlings, $5.75@6.75; wethers, D5 
6.50, and ewes, $4.85@6.10. Last week 72,500 
lambs went to the country as feeders. 

°. 
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NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 9, 1915. 


Sheep and 


are coming sold 






Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

ae, ee 4,650 4.940 7,735 
BU NE ov6.sisce0ses 6,668 2,53 17.760 20,196 
Central Union ......... 3,692 389 =. 8, 452 328 
EEE, no40s008000005s 14,003 7,573 31,152 28,259 
Totals last week....... 11,150 7,026 42,980 33,916 








J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
J-M Impregnated Cork Cork 
J-M Hair Felt 


Boards 
J-M Mineral Wool J-M Weathertite Paper 
Write us as to your requirements 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY 














THE NATIONAL 


NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Good to choice steers 
Poor to fair steers 
Oxen and stags 
Bulls 


Good to choice steers one 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live calves, common to prime, per 100 Ibs. 
Live fed 
grassers, 


culls, 


mixed 
per 100 Ibs 
per 100 Ibs 


calves, and 


Live calves, 


Live lambs, 


$7.90@9.50 
6.00@7.85 
7.00 

50 


@12.5 
@ 6. 
—_— = 


6.00@ 7. 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Live lambs, ordinary to prime 
Live 
Live 
Live 


lambs, Canada 


lambs, culls 


sheep 


Hogs, heavy 
medium 


140 lbs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


toughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 


WBESTBRN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to 
Choice Western, 
Choice Western, 
Common 


fair 
heavy 
light 

to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 

Common to 
Choice 


fair heifers 
cows 
Common to fair cows 


Fleshy bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
@18 
@15 
@12 
@18 
@15 
@12 
vo. 1 hinds and ribs......... 16%@17 
. 2 hinds and ribs @16% 
@14% 
@13 
@12 
@ll 
@12 
@10% 
@ 9% 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Bologna 


2 ribs 
Yo. 1 loins .... 
Yo. 2 loins 
fo. 3 loins.... 


2 rounds 
Pe PEs 60 cc anveseedsece 
1 chucks 
vo. 2 chucks 
. 3 chucks 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 


Veals, country dressed, per Ib 
Western 
Western calves, 


calves, choice 
fair to good 


Grassers and buttermilks 


Hogs, heavy 
180 
SR Mik ecce 


140 Ibs.. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Pigs 


DRESSED SHEEP AND 


lambs, 
choice 
good eee 
medium to good 
choice 

medium to good 
culls 


Spring choice 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


PROVISIONS. 


(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs. 
12 to 14 Ibs. 
14 to 16 Ibs. 
picnics, light 


heavy 


moked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Sr : ed hams, 
S:nolLed 


ave 
avg 


Smoked picnics, 


-13 


£.35@ 9.35 


6.00@ 


8.00@ 


@ 


@15% 
14144@15 
@l4 


@15 
@l4 
@13 
@i2 
@ii 
@14 
@ii 
@10% 
@lo0 
@ 9% 


City. 
@19 
@16 
@15 
@21 
@18 
@ij7 

17%@18 

16 @16% 

15 @15% 
@l4 
@13 
@12% 
@13 
@12% 
@12 


@i9% 
@18% 
@lj 
@15 
@13 


au, 
@11% 
@12% 
@12% 
@i3 


@15% 
@14% 
@13% 
@13 
@13 
@12 
@10 


@is 
@17 
@16% 
@14 
@13 


Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked bacon 
Dried beef sets 
Smoked beef tonguc, 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


shoulders 
bacon, boneless 


(rib in) 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, 
Fresh pork 
Frozen 


loins, 
pork loins 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Western 
Butts, regular 
Butts, 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


Shoulders, 


boneless 
hams, city 
Western 
picnic hams 


hams, 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
100 pes. 

Black hoofs, per ton ...........-- 

Striped hoofs, per ton . 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 
100 pcs. 

Horns, avg. 

Horns. avg. 

Horns, avg. 


85 to 90 Ibs. per 


1% oz. and over, No. 
and over, No, 2 
No. 


% oz. 
14 oz. and over, 
BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues @l4c. 
Fresh cow tongues @llec. 
Calves’ heads, scalded @60c. 
Sweetbreads, veal @75c. 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. 
Calves’ livers @25c. 
Beef kidneys @ l4e. 
Mutton @10c. 
Livers, @ We. 
Oxtails @10c. 
Hearts, beef @ 
Rolls, beef @30c. 
Tenderloin, beef, @35c. 
Lambs’ fries ‘i @10c. 
Extra lean pork trimmings........ @15c. 
Blade meat @13ce. 


EAN edie Keane enteee j 12 
kidneys 
beef 


Se. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy . 
Shop bones, per cwt... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle......... 

imp., medium per bundle 

domestic, wide, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbis., 
per Ib., f. o. 8s. New York........ 

Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib 

Hog. middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. Chi- 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Beef 
Beef 
Bee 

Beef 
Beef 


bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 
middles, per set, f. o. b. New York... 
middies, per set, f. o. b. Chicago 
weasands, per 1,000, No. Is 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s 


SPICES. 
Whole. 

Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Penang, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 
Ginger 
Mace 


Refined 


PROVISIONER. 


@22 
@21 
@ii 
@25 
@22 
@15 
@ai4% 
@18 
@21 
@i1s 
@16 
@12% 


@ 75.00 


a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
apiece 
apiece 
a pound 
apiece 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 


@3 
@ 5% 
@35 


@s0 


@50 
@30 


@70 
@70 
@il1 


@16 


@25 
@20 
@55 
@50 
@7 
@4 


Ground. 


29° 


October 16, 1915. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


No. 3 skins..... 

Branded skins .... 

Ticky skins 

Me. 2B. EE. GRtmB. cc ccvcccs ° 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over 

No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 

Branded kips 

Heavy branded kips 

Ticky kips 

TORCH COC BGs cove ccccccecscccscuciceses . 


.» 12%-14 
. M., 12%-14 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. to dos., dry- 
picked, milk-fed 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to dos., dry- 
picked, milk-fed 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Southern and 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib ee 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz. 


@22 
@20 
S.W., dry-pkd., avg. best.. @16% 
@13% 


@4.00 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Chickens, 
Fowls, 


nearby choice 14% @15 
15 @15% 
@il 
@ip 


@15 


heavy 
Roosters 
Ducks, L. 

per Ib. 


18 
14 


Geese, 


Creamery, extra @28% 


@29% 
@28 
2414 @25 
23% @2 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Process, 
Process, 


higher 

Firsts 
Extras 
Firsts 


29 
26 


Fresh gathered, extras 34 @35 
gathered, extra firsts................ 31 @33 
gathered, firsts 27 @30 
gathered, seconds 

dirties, No. 

chex, good to choice 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per 
ton 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Dried blood, high grade 
Nitrate of soda—spot 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 


@27.00 
@35.00 
@ 3.00 
@ 2.60 


@21.00 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia 
Garbage tankage 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 


and 10c. 
@ 7.00 


3.20 and 10c. 


@ 


Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 
available phos. acid). nom@2.70 and 35c. 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 
100 Ibs., guar., 25% 
Sulphate ammonia, per 100 Ibs., spot, 
guar., 25% 


@ 3.50 








Se ee 
oflcicca at pate noite Renee ieee ed 





